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My  first  introduction  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Law  was  some- 
where about  the  year  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  when  as  an 
urohin  I  was  taken  by  my 
mother  to  the  Croydon  Assizes, 
where  we  oocupied  seats  on  the 
bench  as  the  guests  of  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  who  was  the 
presiding  judga  Inasmuch  as 
the  Chief  Baron  was  bom  as 
far  back  as  1783,  had  taken 
his  degree  as  Senior  Wrangler 
within  a  few  days  of  Mr  Pitt's 
death,  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  the  following  year,  1807, 
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this  visit  to  Croydon  con- 
stitutes one  of  my  most  inter- 
esting links  with  the  past. 
The  old  judge,  with  his  deeply 
lined  face  and  stately  bearing, 
struck  me  as  profoundly  im- 
pressive, and  in  aspect  as  a  far 
greater  dignitary  than  any  of 
his  judicial  successors  whom  I 
chanced  to  see  in  later  years. 
He  in  truth  belonged  to  a 
school  of  legal  magnates  which, 
on  his  retirement  in  1866, 
became  practically  extinct, 
though  to  some  extent  it  was 
represented  by  such  judges  as 
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\v^tW  twf^ntv  y«*n,  bat  am 
th<»  futhc'r  of  *  large  family, 
whtl«k  in  that  r««p«ot«  so  tar  as 
I  am  awarf^  the  union  to  whioh 
ttiy  leame^i  friend  refers  with 
m)  nuii>h  \H>m(4aoenoy  has  not 
m^ve^ie^lualljrKurtunate.**  "My 
i^ml/*  f\iri\Hiely  rejvaned  the 
otheis  **l  mnet  really  protest 
atfainet  n\y  fHeiul  making  these 
\iWMiaivifc   remarke.      I   request 

y>mr  UM^i«h\(v "  he  was  oon- 

Huutu)t  with  avvelerateil  wrath* 
an  the  litter  in  oourt  became 
m\vre  imnmuhuuhkL  when  Baron 
l\%UvH^K»  Innuiiuu  over  ftv^\  the 
|t*^u\^h»  threw  vul  \m  the  trvmbled 
watmii  by  ouietly  iuter^Nriuft 
\\\\\\\  **i^eutlemen,  I  think  we 
ha^l  (Hotter  vHmtiue  oureelx^es  to 
the  (iwue  in  the  i^reeent  i>aei\'' 

IUr\Mu  afterwar\l«  L<uxt« 
ttiHinvweU  \va«  vme  lUf  the  small 
\IV\A\\\  of  **str\^iu**  hniises 
\<\\\>mp  |ire«iem>e  i^i  the  iVmicIi 
wan  mmllally  a|>preoiateil  bv 
every  one  exoept  the  merlton- 
o\iM  orlminal  tn  ap(HH^ranoe 
he  wan  ourtouelv  like  oUl  i.  R 
Huokntoue  of  tl\e  Hay  market 
*rheatre*  whime  oai>aoity  fw 
oommly  he  alno  to  nome  extent 
nharetl  An  anmsing  touoh  of 
thin  qtiallty  was  re\*ealeil  on 
one  mioasion  at  a  certain  s^Kvrt- 
\\\^  olty  where  the  Assixes  hap« 
penmi  to  synohronise  with  the 
annual  raoe  •  meeting.  As  a 
matter  of  faot,  the  judge  had 
no  Isthmian  proolivities,  but 
many  members  of  the  Bar  then 
on  circuit  being  extremely 
anxious  to  see  the  race  of  the 
day,  whioh  always  created  wide- 
spread interest,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing counsel  engaged  in  a  case 
then  in  progress  asked  the 
judge  to  allow  a  short  adjourn- 


ment. Baron  Bramwell,  him- 
self nothing  loth,  inqnk^  of 
the  jury  whether  they  had  any 
objection  to  the  adjournment 
asked  for;  but  after  oonsolta- 
tion  with  his  ooUeagaes  the 
foreman  intimated  that  the 
majority  of  them  had  oome 
from  a  distance,  and  were 
anxious  that  the  case  should 
not  be  interrupted,  in  order 
that  they  might  get  back  to 
their  homes,  if  possible,  that 
evening. 

The  judge,  who  in  the  heart 
of  a  sporting  oounty  had  ex- 
pected a  more  complaisant 
response,  was  not  best  pleased 
that  the  proposal  should  be  dis- 
ooimtenanced ;  but  he  merely 
remarked,  ^'Yery  well,  gentle- 
men«**  and  the  case  proceeded. 
In  the  luncheon  interval,  how- 
e>^r»  he  sent  for  the  counsel 
who  had  applied  for  the  ad- 
lournment,  and  after  intimat- 
ing to  him  that  he  had  no 
notion  of  being  overridden  by 
the  jury  in  the  matter,  sug- 
gested that  he  should  renew 
the  application  still  more 
urgently  after  lunch.  Accord- 
ingly»  on  the  reassembling  of 
the  court  the  same  counsel 
again  rose,  and  apologising  to 
the  judge  with  affected  diffid- 
ence for  renewing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  morning,  stated 
that  he  had  been  afforded  dur- 
ing the  luncheon  interval  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
feeling  of  the  Bar  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  was  so  unanimously 
in  favour  of  an  adjournment 
for  the  race  that  he  ventured 
to  hope  the  concession  might 
be  granted.  The  judge,  who 
feigned  a  sort  of  resigned  sur- 
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moment  rather  in  want  of. 
My  man,  aooordingly,  on  deliv- 
ering the  shirts  presented  the 
bill  to  the  footman,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  paid.  The 
footman  at  first  seemed  dis- 
posed to  shut  the  door  in  his 
faoe,  but  on  my  messenger 
declaring  that  if  payment  was 
not  made,  his  orders  were  to 
take  the  parcel  back,  the  man 
departed  to  consult  the  butler, 
who  appeared  on  the  scene, 
bursting  with  indignation,  and 
ordered  my  messenger  to  be  off. 
The  man  remaining  obdurate, 
the  butler  departed  in  hot  haste 
for  the  steward,  or  Groom  of 
the  Chambers,  who  raged  even 
more  furiously,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose-my  man  stm  stood  firm. 
kaUy,  ^this  official  departed, 
and  after  a  short  interval  his 
lordship  himself  appeared,  and 
hectored  the    man  to  such  a 


tune  that  he  finally  capitulated, 
and  left  the  parcel  minus  the 
account  On  hearing  my  man's 
report  of  what  had  happened,  I 
wrote  a  most  respectful  letter 
to  Lord  Cairns  explaining  that 
but  for  his  own  advice  on  the 
subject  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  requesting  payment 
at  the  door;  that,  moreover,  I 
really  supposed  (which  was 
true)  that  he  preferred  to  have 
this  system  adopted  in  his 
household;  concluding  with  a 
hope  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  would  not  be 
offended.  However,"  added 
the  disillusioned  hosier,  "his 
lordship  took  no  notice  of  my 
letter,  and  actually  kept  me 
waiting  two  years  for  the 
money  I " 

MoraL  Be  chary  of  judicial 
precepts,  even  when  they  eman- 
ate from  a  Chancellor  I 
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Then  memory  murmured  "No"; 

And  he  remembered,  a  million  years  ago. 

He  saw  the  sea- waves  wistfully  westward  wend; 
And  heard  her  voice  whispering  in  their  flow 
And  calling  through  the  silent  sunset-glow, 

Love  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end. 


"Love  cannot  die!"     How  wild,  how  deep  the  joy 
That  knows  no  death  can  e'er  destroy 

What  cannot  bear  destruction!     By  these  eyes 
I  know  that,  ere  the  fashioning  of  the  skies. 
Or  ever  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  made 
I  loved  you.     Sweet,  I  am  no  more  afraid. 


"Love  like  ours  can  never  die!" 
Under  the  deep  eternal  sky 

Her  wild  sweet  voice  caught  up  that  deep  refrain: 
There,  in  that  silent  City  by  the  Sea, 
Listening  the  wild-wave  music  of  Infinity, 

There,  in  that  old  grey  City  of  mortal  pain. 
Their  voices  mingled  in  mystic  unison 

With  that  immortal  harmony 
Which  holds  the  warring  worlds  in  one. 
Their  Voice,  one  Voice,  yet  manifold, 
Possessed  the  seas,  the  fields,  the  sky. 
With  utterance  of  the  dream  that  cannot  die; 
Possessed  the  West's  wild  rose  and  dappled  gold. 
And  that  old  secret  of  the  setting  sun 
Which,  to  the  glory  of  Eternity, 
Time,  tolling  like  a  distant  bell 

Evermore  faints  to  tell. 
And,  ever  telling,  never  yet  has  told. 


One,  and  yet  manifold 
Arose  their  Voice,  oh  strangely  one  again 
With  murmurs  of  the  immeasurable  main; 

As,  far  beyond  earth's  cloudy  bars. 
Their  Soul  surpassed  the  sunset  and  the  stars, 

And  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  temporal  pain. 
Till  seas  of  seraph  music  round  them  rolled. 
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And,  in  that  mystic  plane, 
They  felt  their  mortal  years 
Break  away  as  a  dream  of  pain 
Breaks  in  a  stream  of  tears. 

Love,  of  whom  life  had  birth, 
See  now,  is  death  not  sweet? 
Love,  is  this  heaven  or  earth? 
Both  are  beneath  thy  feet. 

Nay,  both  within  thy  heart! 

Oh  Love,  the  glory  nears; 

The  Gates  of  Pearl  are  flung  apart. 

The  Bose  of  Heaven  appears. 

Aoross  the  deeps  of  change, 

Like  pangs  of  visible  song,^ 

What  angel-spirits,  remote  and  strange, 

Thrill  through  the  starry  throng? 

And  oh,  what  wind  that  blows 
Over  the  mystic  Tree, 
What  whisper  of  the  sacred  Bose, 
What  murmur  of  the  sapphire  Sea, 

What  dreams  that  faint  and  fail  « 

From  harps  of  burning  gold. 
But  tell  in  heaven  the  sweet  old  tale 
An  earthly  sunset  told? 

Harkl  like  a  holy  bell 

Over  that  spirit  Sea, 

Time,  in  the  world  it  loves  so  well. 

Tolls  for  Eternity. 

Earth  calls  us  once  again. 
And,  through  the  mystic  Gleam, 
The  grey  old  City  of  mortal  pain 
Dawns  on  the  heavenly  dream. 

Sweet  as  the  voice  of  birds 
At  dawn,  the  years  return. 
With  little  songs  and  sacred  words 
Of  human  hearts  that  yearn. 

*  V,  SWedenborg. 
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The  sweet  same  waves  resound 
Along  our  earthly  shore; 
But  now  this  earth  we  lost  and  found 
Is  heaven  for  evermore. 

Hark!  how  the  cosmic  choir, 
In  sea  and  flower  and  sun. 
Recalls  that  triumph  of  desire 
Which  made  all  music  one: 

One  universal  soul, 
Completing  Joy  with  pain, 
And  harmonising  with  the  Whole 
The  temporal  refrain. 

Until  from  hill  and  plain, 
From  bud  and  blossom  and  tree, 
From  shadow  and  shining  after  rain, 
Fi-om  cloud  and  clovered  bee, 

From  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
From  laughter  and  from  tears. 
One  molten  golden  harmony 
Fulfils  the  yearning  years. 

Lovey  of  whom  death  had  birth. 
See  now,  is  life  not  sweet? 
Love,  is  this  heaven  or  earth? 
Both  are  beneath  thy  feet 

In  other  worlds  I  loved  you,  long  ago; 

Love  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end; 
The  sea-waves  whisper,  low  and  sweet  and  low. 
In  other  worldd  I  loved  you^  long  ago; 
The  May-boughs  murmur  and  the  roses  know 

The  message  that  the  dawning  moon  shall  send; 
In  other  worlds  I  loved  you,  long  ago; 

Love  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end. 

Alfred  Notes. 
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writing  in  1741  (p.  368),  *'was  a  sort 
of  DuBtrlsinglaas,  which  the  English 
mistook  for  gold." 

"Were  it  not,"  our  coloniBt  con- 
tinues, "that  Captaine  Smith  would 
not  applaud  all  these  golden  inven- 
tions, Decause  they  admitted  him  not 
to  the  si^ht  of  their  trials  nor  golden 
consultations,  I  knpwe  not,  but  I  heard 
him  question  with  Captain  Martin 
and  tell  him,  except  he  would  shew 
him  a  more  substantial  trial,  he  was 
not  inamored  with  their  durtie  skill. 
Breathing  out  those  and  many  other 
passions,  never  any  thing  did  more 
torment  him,  than  to  see  all  neces- 
sarie  businesse  neglected,  to  fraught 
such  a  drunken  snip  with  so  much 
gUded  dirt" 

"  Wee,"  therefore,  "  not  having  any 
use  of  Parliaments,  plaies,  petitions, 
admirals,  recorders,  interpreters, 
chronologers,  courts  of  plea,  nor 
Justices  of  peace," 

shipped  the  local  Government 
home  to  England,  and  settled 
down  to  agriculture  under 
Captain  Smith. 

What  this  agriculture  of  the 
first  planters  meant  we  may 
gather  from  a  view  of  an 
average  outfit: — 

"  VictuaU  for  a  whole  yeare  for  a 

man:  —  the    tuucU   proportion    the 

Virginia  Company  Joe  bestow  upon 

their  Tenents  they  send, 

£    $,    d, 

8  baahels  of  meal  .200 

2         II          pease  6     0 

2         It          oatmeal  .  .           0    0 

1  gallon  of  aqoivitie  .           2     6 

1  II          oil.         .  .           3     6 

2  II          vinegar  .  .           2    0 


£3    3    0" 


**  Household  implements  for  a  family 
of  six  persons. 


1  iron  pot. 
1  kettle  . 
1  large  frying-pan 

1  gridiron 

2  skellets  . 
1  spit 
Platters,  dishes,  spoones  of 

wood     .         •         •         . 


$. 

7 
6 
2 
1 
5 
2 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


4     0 


£1     8     0" 
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Say  £20  (or,  at  present  values, 
considerably  less)  for  a  year's 
outfit  for  a  family.  It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  that  the  Boer 
Repatriation  Commissioners 
have  not  seen  these  figures. 

Smith's  recall  to  England, 
to  explain  the  situation  to 
the  Chartered  Company,  soon, 
of  course,  followed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  moreover,  he  had 
been  injured,  in  one  of  his 
boat- voyages,  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  bag  of  powder. 
He  sailed  for  London  in  1609. 
But  Virginia  was  founded. 
What  manner  of  man  he 
was  we  may  read  not  only 
in  the  success  of  the  colony, 
thenceforward  assured  as  a  real 
Plantation,  nor  even  in  his 
own  writings  (his  second  mon- 
ument), but  in  the  lament  of 
his  two  most  trusted  lieutenants 
after  his  departure — a  document 
explanatory  both  of  Virginia 
and  of  John  Smith. 

**  What  shall  I  say  ? ''  one  of  them 
writes,  "but  thus  we  lost  him  that^ 
in  all  his  proceedings,  made  Justice 
his  first  guide,  ana  experience  his 
second ;  ever  hating  basenesses,  sloth, 
pride,  and  indignitie  more  than  any 
dangers ;  that  never  allowed  more 
for  nimselfe  then  his  souldiers  with 
him ;  that  upon  no  danger  would 
send  them  where  he  would  not  lead 
them  himselfe  ;  that  would  never  see 
us  want  what  he  either  had,  or  could 
by  any  means  get  us ;  that  would 
rather  want  then  borrow,  or  starve 
then  not  pay ;  that  loved  actions 
more  than  wordes,  and  hated  fals- 
hood  and  cousenage  worse  then 
death ;  whose  adventures  were  our 
lives,  and  whose  losse  our  deathes." 

It  is  a  fine  character,  and 
not  the  character  of  a 
"gascon"  or  a  beggar,  as 
Smith's  biographers  (those  of 
them  who  do  not  mistake  him 
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CHILDREN   OF   TEMPEST.^ 


A    TALE    OP    THE    OUTER    ISLES. 


BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — THE  SURRENDER  OP  THE   SECRET. 


That  a  rap  should  oome  to 
Creggans  in  that  hour  of  night, 
thundering  its  way  through  a 
house  that  seemed  forgotten  of 
the  decent  world,  wholly  given 
up  to  dark  and  secret  passions, 
and  to  lonely  desperate  deeds, 
was  more  terrifying  to  the  girl 
at  first  than  all  that  had  gone 
before.  Only  a  moment  she 
shrank,  though,  for  a  hope 
sprang  quickly  that  for  all  its 
eerie  solitude,  and  its  sinister 
repute,  the  inn  might  now 
and  then  attract  some  honest 
traveller.  The  Sergeant  glanced 
at  her  and  saw  she  meant  to 
cry.  "Quiet,  I'm  telling  you!" 
he  hissed  in  her  ear,  and  clapped 
a  hand  upon  her  mouth.  She 
struggled,  but  he  had  sacked 
with  ruffian  corps  in  towns 
abroad ;  the  warmth  of  her 
breath,  the  touch  of  her  neck, 
stirred  in  him  for  a  moment, 
even  in  his  fear  of  the  intrusion, 
old  memories,  foul  appetites 
keener  than  the  greed  of 
wealth ;  the  ancient  elemental 
beast  took  in  him  command, 
and  it  was  with  an  efiPbrt  he 
restrained  the  instinct  of  his 
flesh  to  squeeze  remorselessly 
and  kill. 

There  was  a  confusion  of 
muttering  voices  outside,  and 
the  shuffle  of  feet.     Before  the 


innkeeper  could  give  words  to 
an  inquiry,  Jib-boom,  his 
skipper,  cried  for  entrance  in 
a  voice  that  made  it  plain  he 
was  still  his  own  master  and 
in  no  mood  for  being  kept  long 
on  the  wrong  side  of  any  door 
he  had  a  notion  to  make  use  of. 

"  I  have  my  strength  on 
me  1 "  he  bawled,  beating  with 
both  of  his  open  palms  on  the 
door  till  it  dirled  like  a  drum. 
"  Are  you  hearing  ?  I  have  my 
strength  on  me,  and  I'm  angry, 
angry !  Back  with  your  bar, 
I'm  telling  you,  this  very  in- 
stant, or  Dan  MacNeil  will  put 
his  hands  upon  the  lintel  and 
the  lum,  and  pull  the  house  in 
pieces  that  would  do  for  the 
ballast  of  a  boat." 

Anna's  heart  sank ;  she  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines I  The  innkeeper  let  her 
go,  and  with  an  oath  opened 
his  door  misgivingly.  Jib-boom 
and  the  Macleods  came  into 
the  light,  glistening  in  oilskins, 
dripping  with  rain,  irresistible 
to  look  on  as  if  they  had  been 
cased  in  metal,  surging  upon 
the  innkeeper  impetuous  like  a 
tide  as  he  stood  before  them  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  so  that 
they  did  not  at  first  see  the 
woman  shrinking  behmd. 

^'Thrusdairf      Where's  the 


1  Copyrighted  in  the  United  States  by  Neil  Manro,  1902. 
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AN   ILL-CONSIDERED   IMPULSE. 


"  When  shall  I  look  fur  thee,  and  find  thee  gone  ? 
When  cry  for  the  old  comfort  and  find  none?" 


The  express  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  was  olanging  and 
olatteriDg  on  its  way  ;  but  two 
people,  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
a  compartment  by  themselves, 
were  deoidedly  not  enjoying 
the  journey.  They  were  quite 
young  folks,  and  had  been 
married  only  a  few  months; 
but  though  they  were  good- 
looking,  prosperous,  and  healthy, 
things  did  not  seem  to  be  going 
smoothly  with  them. 

The  man  had  smoked  as 
many  cigarettes  as  he  wanted, 
and  was  now  irritably  craokling 
an  English  paper,  the  news  in 
which  had  seemed  strangely 
vapid,  even  before  he  had  read 
it  three  times  over.  He  threw 
it  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  and  said  to  his  wife — 

"Confound  it  all,  Marion, 
you  might  at  least  try  to  make 
yourself  agreeable." 

His  wife  did  not  put  aside 
the  book  she  was  reading,  in 
response  to  this  genial  invitation, 
nor  did  she  look  up  as  she  an- 
swered, "  I  hate  talking  in  the 
train;  it  makes  my  head 
ache." 

"  You  chattered  fast  enough 
yesterday  on  the  way  to  Com- 
piigne.  I  suppose  you  are 
regretting  the  society  of  your 
baron  ?  "  he  retorted. 

"Really,  Dick,"  said  she, 
shifting  her  ground,  "there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  to 
talk  about.  As  we  passed 
Avignon,    I    pointed    out    the 


Palace  of  the  Popes,  and  you 
said  *  D the  Popes  1 ' " 

"That  was  certainly  super- 
fluous," he  sneered ;  "  but,  yon 
see,  I  am  not  literary  like  your 
Paris  friends,  and  these  histori- 
cal reminiscences  don't  thrill 
me;  I  like  something  more 
human.  What's  that  rubbish 
you  are  reading  ?  "  He  took  the 
book  roughly  from  her  hand, 
" '  Lettres  d  une  Tnconnue '  I 
What  rot !  fancy  writing  letters 
to  a  woman  you  don't  know." 

Marion  kept  her  pained  ex- 
pression, and  answered  in  an 
exasperatingly  gentle  voice, 
"You  don't  understand,  Dick. 
Prosper  Merim^  wrote  those 
letters  to  the  woman  he  loved ; 
she  was  only  'Inconnue'  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
are  full  of  beautiful  tender 
thoughts." 

"Pack  of  stufi;"  said  he; 
"  where  did  you  get  'em  ?  "  He 
turned  to  the  fly-leaf,  and  his 
wife's  colour  rose  as  he  read 
aloud,  "Adolf  de  Boigne." 

"Once  for  all,  Marion,"  he 
said  loudly,  and  getting  very 
red  in  the  face,  "  I  won't  have 
you  carrying  on  with  other 
men,  and  taking  presents  from 
them,  especially  beastly  French- 
men." 

Marion's  handsome  mouth 
was  drawn  very  tight  as  she 
said  coldly,  "Give  me  back 
my  book." 

His  reply  was  to  throw  the 
volume  out  of  the  window. 
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notioed  a  tall  English  lady, 
dressed  in  grey,  carrying  a 
brown  leather  bag?  Yes,  the 
sous-chef,  to  whom  she  had 
spoken,  remembered  her.  She 
had  asked  at  what  time  the 
Paris  train  started,  and  had 
walked  away  to  the  booking- 
offioe.  He  knew  no  more. 
Diok  felt  himself  grow  sud- 
denly oold;  there  was  no  ac- 
cident, then,  merely  spiteful  de- 
liberate desertion.  He  walked 
quite  calmly  to  the  ticket- 
office;  the  clerk  happened  to 
be  at  leisure.  "  Yes,  an 
English  lady  had  taken  a 
ticket  for  Paris.  What  bus- 
iness was  it  of  monsieur's? 
Oh,  her  husband,  who  had 
missed  the  train.  Yes,  madame 
had  paid  for  her  ticket  with 
an  English  five -pound  note; 
perhaps  monsieur  had  the 
number."  Yes,  monsieur  had 
the  numbers  in  his  pocket-book 
of  some  notes  he  had  handed 
to  his  wife  the  day  before. 
They,  compared  them,  and  one 
of  them  tallied.  When  was  the 
next  train  to  Paris?  .  .  .  not 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
but  it  was  a  much  quicker 
train  than  the  one  madame 
had  gone  by;  he  would  be  in 
Paris  nearly  as  soon. 

Dick  thanked  him  and  went 
out  of  the  station,  his  head 
buzzing  as  if  from  a  heavy 
blow.  He  found  himself  pre- 
sently on  the  sea  front,  and 
sat  down  on  one  of  the 
numerous  seats,  and  began  idly 
to  admire  the  view,  and  to 
wonder  what  he  should  do  with 
himself  all  day.  A  thought 
of  breakfast  even  obtruded  it- 
self. Then  all  at  once  the 
whole  thing  came  vividly  home 


to  him.  Marion  had  run  away 
from  himl  His  wife  had  left 
him,  just  for  a  few  angry 
words.  What  a  temper  the 
woman  had,  he  repeated;  he 
almost  laughed  again  as  he 
thought  of  it.  .  .  .  But  who 
had  she  gone  to?  Back  to 
her  friends  in  Paris?  All  his 
jealousy  surged  up  at  the 
thought.  Was  there  some 
other  man?  That  little  fool 
of  a  baron.  .  .  .  No,  it  was 
impossible ;  she  had  some  sense, 
after  all ;  he  could  not  harbour 
the  thought  for  a  moment.  It 
was  just  a  freak,  but  she  should 
pay  for  it. 

He  got  a  momentary  satis- 
faction from  the  anticipation 
of  her  crushed  pride,  only  to 
remember  miserably  that  she 
was  a  woman  after  all,  and 
therefore,  inevitably,  had  the 
better  of  him.  Well,  he  would 
go  into  dejeuner ;  he  would  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself  about 
it;  he  hoped  by  this  time  she 
was  pretty  well  frightened  at 
what  she  had  done;  and  so 
he  spent  a  wretched  day  of 
alternate  raging  and  relenting, 
till  it  was  time  to  start  for 
Paria 

In  the  train,  tired  out,  he 
slept  an  uneasy  sleep,  during 
which  he  went  through  all 
kinds  of  unimaginable  crises, 
and  woke  at  last  from  a  happy 
dream  of  delightful  companion- 
ship to  the  grim  reality  of  the 
Paris  Lyons  station  in  the 
early  morning.  He  drove  to  a 
hotel  and  had  a  bath,  and  then 
went  straight  o£P  to  Madame 
Lamotte's  house.  Sitting  with 
her  he  found  the  Baron  de 
Boigne,  decked  in  a  most  elab- 
orate   morning    toilet.      Some 
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you  know  my  experiences  had 
been  so  tragio  ?  " 

'*  I  heard  sometimes  from  the 
lawyers." 

Again  that  little  thrill  in  her 
voice  which  reached  the  man's 
heart  in  spite  of  him. 

'^Besides,  you  are  awfully 
thin.  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
ill ;  and  then,  your  wound." 

"  Well,  I  lay  out  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  battlefield  after 
my  leg  was  broken.  Beastly 
malarial  climate,  so  I  got  fever 
on  the  top  of  the  wound,  and 
it  pulled  me  down." 
^  "You  never  wrote,  Dick." 

He  looked  sternly  at  her. 

"  When  I  was  lying  out  there 
in  the  ri^in,"  he  said,  "I  had 
made  myself  pretty  comfort- 
able, with  my  back  against  a 
wall  and  my  leg  stretched  out 
straight :  there  was  a  poor 
fellow  mortally  wounded  lying 
beside  me.  I  did  what  I  could 
for  him,  but  most  of  the  night 
he  groaned  or  screamed.  At 
dawn,  just  before  he  died,  the 
pain  left  him,  and  seeing  I  had 
a  stump  of  pencil  and  a  bit  of 
paper,  he  made  me  write  a 
letter  for  him  to  the  poor  girl 
he  had  left  behind  when  he 
volunteered.  They  weren't 
even  married ;  but  he  said  she 
would  break  her  heart  if  she 
had  not  a  few  words  to  comfort 
her  when  he  was  gona  She 
loved  him,  do  you  sea — Well,  I 
tried  to  feel  glad  then  that  I 
had  no  one  to  care  whether 
I  lived  or  died." 

Marion's  eyes  were  again  cast 
down;  she  said  nothing,  she 
was  fighting  the  lump  in  her 
throat.  Meanwhile  Dick  was 
looking  round  the  room,  a 
sensation    of  comfort  stealing 


over  him:  presently  he  said 
dreamily,  in  quite  a  different 
tone^ 

"  Everything  looks  exactly  as 
it  used  to  hera" 

"Yes,  I  daresay,"  flashed 
Marion  suddenly,  the  lump 
quite  choked  down,  "it  all 
seems  very  dull  and  prosaic 
and  unchanged  to  you;  but 
peace  has  its  battlefields  as 
well  as  war,  and  when  I  lay 
fighting  for  life  on  my  bed  of 
pain,  I  did  not  hanlen  my 
heart.  Why  did  you  not 
answer  my  letter,  Dick?" 

"  The  one  to  Marseilles  ?  " 

"No,  not  that,"  she  stam- 
mered, her  cheeks  tingling  at 
the  reminder  as  if  he  had  boxed 
her  ears ;  "  the  one  I  wrote  you 
at  the  end  of  August." 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  watch- 
ing her  narrowly,  "  letters  very 
often  did  not  reach  ua  Once 
in  September  I  remember  we 
were  watching  through  our 
field-glasses  how  the  man  with 
the  mail-bags  was  cautiously 
creeping,  leading  his  horse 
along  a  road  which  hung 
against  the  side  of  a  precipice, 
a  sheer  rock  going  down  a  vast 
depth  into  a  blue  lake.  Sud- 
denly the  horse  lost  his  footing. 
The  man  let  go  in  time,  but  the 
poor  beast  rolled  over  and  over, 
and  fell,  mail-bags  and  all,  with 
a  splash  into  the  lake  a  thousand 
feet  below.  Perhaps  your  letter 
is  at  the  bottom  of  that  lake, 
Marion." 

"  And  the  lawyer's  letters  and 
the  newspapers,  they  did  not  all 
go  by  the  same  mail  ?  " 

"Things  often  accumulated 
till  they  could  be  brought  up  to 
the  front.  What  was  in  your 
letter,  Marion?" 
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me — nor  from  you,  my  dear," 
put  in  her  husband,  looking 
keenly  at  her.  ''What  fools 
we  have  both  been,  Marion  1 " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  t^ars. 

''Why  did  you  oome  baok, 
Diok  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  are 
just  as  oold  and  oruel  as  when 
we  parted." 

"  Cruel  ?  "  he  said,  surprised. 
"Was  the  oruelty  all  on  one 
side  ?  "  Then  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  Cold  ?  "  he  repeated  slowly,  as 
if  something  explanatory  was 
gradually  dawning  upon  him. 
"  Did  you  by  any  ohanoe  think 
I  did  not  oare,  Marion  ?  Well, 
then,  you  made  a  mistake, 
my  dear.  Even  clever  women 
make  mistakes  sometimes. 
Shall  we  make  it  up,  wife?" 

There  was  no  answer  except 
the  beautiful  blush  which 
spread  even  to  the  tips  of 
Marion's  pretty  ears,  as  she 
bent  down  to  hush  the  child, 
who  was  dropping  oS  to  sleep 
again.  Presently  she  looked  up, 
and  as  the  blush  faded,  leaving 
her  face  rather  white,  she  said 
in  a  brisk  business-like  tone — 

"Why  not  stop  and  dine, 
Dick?  We  can  send  to  the 
Cecil  for  your  things,  and  there 
is  the  spare  room." 

Dick  had  come  to  her  side  of 
the  cot  as  she  spoke,  his  arm 
was  round  her  waist,  and  he 
was  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes  as  he  said — 


"  I  can  only  stay  on  my  own 
terms,  Marion."  He  felt  her 
stiffen  in  his  grasp,  and  she 
turned  her  head  from  him  as 
she  answered — 

"  When  did  you  ever  do  any- 
thing except  on  your  own 
terms,  I  wonder?" 

A  pang  shot  through  his 
heart,  too  bitter  to  be  borne. 
He  could  not  face  the  chance  of 
losing  her  again.  Her  splendid 
hair  had  brushed  his  cheek  as 
she  turned  away.  It  smelt  of 
violets  as  of  old.  He  had 
learnt  his  lesson.  His  voice 
was  quite  soft,  and  there  was  a 
more  tender  light  in  his  eyes 
than  they  had  ever  held  even 
for  her,  as  he  whispered  in  her 


"  I  can't  turn  out  again  alone 
into  the  cold,  dearest.  You 
will  have  to  keep  me  on  what- 
ever terms  you  will  have 
me. 

"On  your  own,  then,"  she 
said,  yielding  superbly  and  at 
once,  and  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder  she  mur- 
mured— 

"  I  have  missed  you  so,  Dick ; 
my  punishment  has  been  very 
heavy." 

Their  lips  met  in  a  kiss  of 
forgiveness,  and  thus  Dick  got 
his  masculine  triumph  after  all, 
at  the  moment  when  he  least 
expected,  and  perhaps  most 
deserved  it. 
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he  should  not  enjoy  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  reign. 

As  for  Queen  Draga,  she  has 
won  an  unenviable  immortal- 
ity. She  had  raised  herself  by 
a  rare  endowment  of  charm 
and  energy  to  a  throne  whereto 
she  was  n^  bom ;  and  when 
her  history  is  written  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  her  career 
will  surely  appear  the  most 
romantic  of  a  drab  century. 
Meanwhile  the  Powers  have 
taken  a  prudent  course.  They 
have  condemned  the  crime  with 
suitable  emphasis,  and  they 
have  undertaken  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  sovereign  when 
the  blood  of  the  old  is  avenged. 
And  they  have  done  wisely, 
since  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
of  greater  importance  than 
the  punishment  of  a  hundred 


murderers.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  compos- 
ure with  which  the  news  was 
everywhere  received.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  revolution  in  Servia 
might  have  reopened  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Eastern 
Question.  But  to-day  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  from  the 
Balkans  to  China.  The  rival- 
ries of  Europe  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Near  to  the 
Far  East,  and  we  owe  it  to 
the  complications  in  Manchuria 
that  Servia  can  change  her 
dynasty  without  embroiling  the 
Powers  in  war.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  politics  there  is  no  finality. 
And  who  knows  but  some  day 
we  may  be  indifierent  to  the 
intrigues  and  ambitions  which 
now  make  the  Yellow  Sea  ap- 
pear the  centre  of  the  world? 
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My  earliest  glimpse  of  lawn 
sleeves  was  in  St  James's 
Churoh,  Picoadilly,  where,  as 
a  small  child,  I  remember  see- 
ing a  burly,  bald-headed  old 
divine  gestioulating  in  the 
pulpit  to  the  aooompaniment 
of  a  somewhat  resonant  dis- 
course, whioh  to  me,  of  course, 
at  that  tender  age  merely 
amounted  to  ^'vox  et  prseterea 
nihil "  !  This  imposing-looking 
preacher  was  no  other  than 
Dr  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, a  prelate  of  considerable 
vogue  in   his  day,  though   at 
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present  almost  forgotten,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  as  the  dedicatee 
of  one  of  Cobbett's  most  tren- 
chant diatribes,  and  name-giver 
to  half-a-dozen  of  the  dreariest 
terraces  in  Paddington.  My 
acquaintance  with  Fulham  Pal- 
ace began  under  his  successor's 
reign,  but  I  shall  always 
cherish  one  tradition  of  the 
Blomfield  days,  which,  lest  it 
be  left  unrecorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  episcopal  edifice,  I  will 
venture  to  set  forth  in  these 
pages.  The  composition  of  the 
Bishop's    domestic    circle  was 
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anoe  a  new  ohuroh  had  to  be 
oonBeorated  in  his  distriot,  and 
Dr  Tait,  who  had  then  beoome 
Primate,  had  promised  to  per- 
form the  oeremony,  whioh  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  great 
lunoheon-party  of  looal  mag- 
nates in  the  Arohbishop's  hon- 
our. At  this  lunoheon  my 
friend  happened  to  sit  next  a 
rather  thiok- headed  and  ex- 
ceedingly consequential  Squire, 
who  was  by  way  of  treating 
him  somewhat  cavalierly,  while 
one  or  two  plaoes  off  was 
seated  the  Archbishop.  The 
old  clergyman,  who  resented 
being  thus  rated  as  a  negli- 
gible quantity,  determined  to 
impress  his  "off-hand"  neigh- 
bour by  speaking  of  the 
Primate  in  a  manner  that 
implied  some  sort  of  previ- 
ous acquaintance,  a  pretension 
which  the  Squire  greeted  with 
disdainful  incredulity.  "And 
where,"  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice  with  a  decidedly 
"  superior  "  inflexion,  "  were 
you  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  Grace's  acquaintance?" 

"At  Oxford,  of  course,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman,  rather 
irascibly. 

"  At  Oxford  ?  Indeed  1 "  re- 
joined the  Squire,  still  more 
contemptuously.  "  Ah  well, 
although  you  may  remember 
the  Archbishop,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  his 
Qrace  will  remember  you!" 

Before  the  affix>nted  clergy- 
man could  retort,  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  had  overheard  the 
remark,  bent  forward  from  his 
chair  and  said  to  the  Squire 
with  impressive  emphasis :  "On 
the  contrary,  I  can  assure  you 
that  any  one  who,  as  I  did. 


enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining    Mr    for     his 

Fellowship,  would  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  forget 
him."  The  Squire's  conde- 
scension promptly  shrunk  into 
sheepishness,  and  the  delighted 
clergyman  held  his  head  sev- 
eral inches  higher  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

My  impressions  of  Mrs  Tait 
were  not  so  favourable.  She 
struck  me  as  possessing  more 
than  one  of  the  less  attractive 
characteristics  of  a  head- 
master's wife.  Perhaps  I  was 
unduly  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that,  although  I  was  then  in 
the  Fifth  Form  at  Harrow, 
she  insisted  on  addressing  me 
by  my  name  toiU  courts 
merely  prefixed  by  the  un- 
flattering adjective  of  "  little  "  I 
Her  invitation,  too,  had  the 
unpleasant  ring  of  a.  command. 
"  Little  S.,  you  will  remain  to 
dinner" — a  behest  which,  con- 
veyed to  me  as  it  was  one 
day  from  an  open  window,  at 
a  moment  when  I  was  en*" 
deavouring  to  mix  on  equal 
terms  with  some  older  boy^ 
was  particularly  incensihg! 
Aflame  with  offended  dignity, 
I  haughtily  replied  that  I  was 
afraid  I  was  engaged,  and 
stalked  off  to  the  stables  for 
my  pony,  almost  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  obsequious 
domestic  chaplain. 

Perhaps,  however,  my  woihat 
moment  with  Mrs  Tait  was  one 
evening  when  I  arrived  at'  a 
juvenile  party  somewhat'  too 
punctually,  and  on  being  usk* 
ered  into  the  drawinjg  -  room 
found  the  formidable  Palace 
chdtelame  its  sole  occupant, 
A  more  terrible  five  minutes 
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sible  that  he  was  a  '*  negligible 
quantity,"  and  that  they  were 
going  to  do  without  him,  after 
all?  A  paragraph  in  'The 
Times'  soon  enlightened  him. 
Taking  up  the  paper  at  break- 
fast, the  announoement  met  his 
eye  that  Mr  Goschen  had  been 
ofiPered  and  aooepted  the  post 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
lately  resigned  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph ChurohilL  "By  God  I" 
he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
dropping  the  newspaper,  "I 
had  forgotten  Gkischen  I "  But 
for  that  historic  oversight  Lord 
Miluer  might  never  have  had 
his  political  chance. 

Jowett  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  came  perilously  near 
being  a  Jingo,  and  though  at 
one  time  he  dabbled  in  Social- 
ism and  posed  as  the  patron 
of  trades -unions  aiid  combina- 
tions, a  certain  event  in  which 
those  methods  ran  seriously 
counter  to  his  plans  and  con- 
venience cured  him  finally  of 
all  tendencies  in  that  direction. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
workman's  strike  during  the 
erection  of  the  new  Balliol 
buildings,  which  were  under 
contract  to  be  finished  by  a 
certain  date,  and  Jowett,  re- 
lying on  their  punctual  comple- 


tion, had  fixed  the  day,  and 
issued  invitations  to  all  the 
great  Balliol  alumni  for  the 
opening  ceremony.  To  his 
consternation,  when  the  day 
fixed  for  completion  was  ap- 
proaching, the  workmen  ad- 
opted the  form  of  redress 
hitherto  approved  by  the 
Master,  and  struck  to  a  man. 
In  a  moment  all  his  sympathy 
with  the  tyrannised  4iployi 
was  sent  to  the  winds.  Re- 
canting the  gospel  of  discon- 
tent, he  vigorously  preached 
that  of  obedience  to  obligation, 
and  humble  allegiance  to  the 
law  of  contract,  and  from  that 
day  forward  regarded  the 
British  workman  with  evea 
less  favour  than  he  did  the 
average  undergraduata  Take 
him,  however,  altogether,  he 
was  a  truly  great  man,  only 
disfigured  by  a  futile  and  an 
extravagant  veneration  for  the 
augustly  bom.  It  is  pitiable 
to  reflect  that  the  almost  in- 
spired interpreter  of  Plato 
should  have  demeaned  himself 
by  penning  two  columns  of  en- 
comium on  a  ducal  nonentity ! 
But  such,  alas  I  is  too  often  the 
attitude  of  the  "  aristocracy  of 
intellect"  to  the  "aristocracy 
of  accident." 
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or  solution  as  sudden  as  itself. 
That  adequate  hundredth  man 
will  have  his  will  against 
adversaries  far  more  formid- 
able in  other  respects  than 
himself,  and  he  is  to  be  found 
more  often  in  the  ranks  of 
sportsmen  than  in  any  other 
of  the  battalions  whioh  make 
up  the  army  of  life.  For  a 
day's  sport  is  but  a  series  of 
decisions,  most  of  them  in- 
stantaneous. The  deer-stalker 
must  take  his  shot,  or  the 
ohanoe  will  fly  quicker  than 
the  bullet  from  his  rifle.  The 
rider  to  hounds  must  mark  the 
exit  to  the  field  whilst  yet  in 
the  air  above  the  fence  which 
lets  him  into  it,  otherwise  he 
will  ^et  "  pounded,*'  and  forfeit 
his  run.  The  fisherman's  brain 
must  send  the  message  to  his 
hand  to  strike  or  not  to  strike, 
gaff  or  not  gaff,  with  speed  as 
incalculable  as  the  rush  of  a 
telegram  along  the  wires  to- 
wards the  indicator  in  the 
receiving -office;  the  hesitation 
of  the  duration  of  the  tick  of 
a  watch  may  lose  him  the 
twenty  pounds  of  live  silver 
flashing  beneath  the  bubbly 
surface  of  the  salmon-pool. 

Then,  again,  who  but  the 
sportsman  is  so  constantly 
tested  and  practised  in  the 
vital  art  of  making  what  in 
India  is  called  a  bandobaat^  a 
plan  for  the  day's  operations, 
involving  the  solution  of  good- 
ness knows  liow  many  proUems 
of  time  and  space,  of  cheating 
the  wind  or  the  sun,  of  follow- 
ing this,  that,  or  the  other  road 


or  beat  or  line  of  country. 
These  are  small  matters,  but 
they  hold  the  essence  of  the 
very  biggest  matter  that  occu- 
pies mankind.  War,  the  apo- 
theosis, or  if  you  will  the 
uttermost  degradation  of  sport, 
considered  from  many  points  of 
view,  is  also  the  highest  of 
human  sciences,  for  it  deals 
with  the  very  existence  of  men, 
not  only  with  their  comfort  or 
progress.  At  its  stem  appari- 
tion all  other  arts  fly  in  terror, 
and  watch  trembling  from  their 
hiding-places  the  demeanour  of 
the  men  on  whose  skill  or  folly 
depends  the  duration  of  their 
enle.  A  nation  whose  battles 
are  fought  by  blunderers  may 
lose  much  more  than  the  lives 
of  her  soldiers.  That  a  good 
sportsman  has  the  makings  of 
a  good  soldier  has  become  such 
a  commonplace  that  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  he  will 
make  nothing  elsa  But  this  is 
half  a  truth  run  mad.  All  life 
is  a  war;  "there  is  much 
enemy,"  as  one  of  Kipling's 
Indian  heroes  remarked,  in 
every  enterprise;  the  lessons 
which  form  par  excellence  the 
curriculum  of  sport  are  as  in- 
valuable to  the  banker  or 
lawyer  as  to  the  soldier.  Little 
traits  show  the  airt  of  the  wind 
of  character.  Napoleon  first 
displayed  his  quality  in  the 
storming  of  fortresses  of  snow, 
and  surely  something  of  the 
austere  pertinacity  of  his  great 
adversary  is  dedudble  from  his 
eternal  order  for  breakfast — 
"cold  meat  at  dawn."^     Con- 


^  This  was  Wellington's  invariable  answer  to  the  aide-de-camp  whose  daty  it 
was  to  inqnire  of  the  Duke  at  what  hoar  he  would  breakfast  next  day,  and  what 
he  would  eat.  An  amusing  tale  is  told  of  the  disgust  of  a  lie-a-bed  Belgian  general 
who,  loving  French  cooking,  had  to  spend  a  penitential  month  In  attendance  on 
the  Spartan  Duke. 
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the  driven  partridges  whizzing 
over  him  like  orioket-balls  in 
a  hurry-now  in  front,  now 
overhead,  now  with  a  jump 
round  behind,  until  his  be- 
wildered loader  gave  up  trying 
to  remember  how  many  were 
down. 

No!  it  oan  be  said  again, 
thankfully,  that  there  is  plea- 
sure in  all  and  every  form  of 
shooting,  so  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect every  one  to  agree  with  me 
when  I  assert  that  snipe-shoot- 
ing is  the  best  of  all — ^the  zenith, 
the  highest  form  of  the  art  and 
pleasure  derivable  from  the  use 
of  the  shot-gun.  I  confess  to 
being  an  enthusiast,  but  a  little 
avowed  enthusiasm  is  not  a  bad 
thing  in  these  days  of  sometimes 
genuine  and  often  pretended 
ml  admirari  Many  men  are 
too  busy  acquiring  the  means 
of  pleasure  to  have  time  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  themselves. 
Many  are  too  much  possessed 
with  the  pose  of  self-restraint 
to  exhibit  any  of  those  little 
weaknesses  which  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth  to  those  not 
ashamed  to  own  to  them.  So 
I  had  better,  perhaps,  attempt 
a  short  justification  of  my 
particular  fondness  for  snipe- 
shooting,  to  instil  which  into 
the  reader,  if  he  has  it  not 
already,  is  the  object  of  these 
humble  articles. 

It  is  presumed  that  the 
reader  is  at  least  fond  of 
shooting  generally.  If  he  is 
not,  he  had  better  turn  these 
pages  over  at  once,  for  I  can 
only  promise  him  that  he  will 
be  .sadly  bored  with  their 
contents.  If  he  w  fond  of 
shooting,  and  would  be  fondest 
of  all  of  snipe -shooting,  if  he 


had  ever  been  told  enough 
about  it  to  make  him  try 
his  hand  at  it,  he  may  not 
be  disinclined  to  consider  the 
few  reasons  I  am  about  to 
tender  that  seem  to  me  best 
to  indicate  fascinations  that 
after  all  are  more  readily  felt 
than  described.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  the  utter  wildness 
of  the  snipe  appeals  to  thd 
true  sportsman.  What  a  mys- 
terious little  fellow  he  is !  who 
can  tell  whence  he  comes 
and  whither  he  so  constantly 
goes?  How  sudden  his  silent 
coming  in  the  night,  his  no 
less  imperceptible  Sittings  from' 
the  moor  where  yesterday 
a  hundred  of  his  relations 
screamed  and  zigzagged  as  we 
floundered  through  it.  To- 
morrow he  may  be  back 
from  his  journey  to  heaven 
knows  where,  and  every  tus- 
sock of  rush  and  grass  will 
again  shelter  his  neat  little 
figure  from  the  east  wind.  He 
is  nobody's  property,  but  owns 
a  fine  strong  pair  of  wings 
that  whisk  him  over  from  the 
tundras  of  Siberia,  when  his 
larder  is  frozen  there,  in  time 
for  a  late  dinner  amid  the 
warmth  and  worms  of  the 
temperate  zone.  He  is  the 
most  vagrant,  most  irrespons- 
ible of  feathered  creatures,  and 
only  the  mighty  master,  the 
weather,  has  anything  to  say 
to  his  goings  on  and  those  of 
his  big  cousins  and  travelling 
companions,  the  wild  geese  and 
the  widgeon.  Then  how  beauti- 
ful he  is.  From  the  top  of  his 
gamey  little  head  to  the  soles 
of  his  delicate  feet  he  is  a 
perfect  little  gentleman  to  look 
at,  thoroughbred  in  every  line 
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AN    INVOLUNTARY   OLIVE-BRANCH, 


Where  there  are  so  many 
attractive  walks  of  life,  and  so 
many  forms  of  oooapation  which 
are  alike  profitable  and  interest- 
ing, I  cannot  help  regarding  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  grievance 
the  circumstance  that  the  acci- 
dent of  residence  in  our  quiet 
country  village  should  have 
apparently  forced  me  for  several 
years  to  occupy  the  position  of 
a  chronic  buffer  between  two 
opposing  forces.  It  is  a  position 
that  no  sane  person  would  of 
his  own  freewill  elect  to  fill,  in- 
asmuch as  it  brings  neither 
pleasure  nor  emolument.  But 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
peace,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  force  of  circumstances  year 
after  year  saddled  my  shoulders 
with  a  responsibility  which  I 
found  as  hard  to  dislodge  as 
Sinbad  found  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea ;  and  I  sometimes 
seemed  to  foresee  that  I  was 
destined  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter  to  play  the  part  of 
buffer  between  those  two  most 
excellent  but  diametrically  op- 
posite personalities,  the  Major 
and  Tommy  Lowndes.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  blessed 
my  stars  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties  was 
not  of  the  type  that  implies 
manual  violence,  and  that  in 
my  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  I 
was  neither  threatened  by  the 
fire-shovel,  which  the  valiant 
Pott  once  wielded,  nor  called 
upon  to  encounter  the  "good, 
thick,"  and  conveniently  packed 
hair-brush,  which  rendered  the 


rival  editor's  carpet-bag  so 
formidable  a  weapon  of  offence. 
Still,  even  a  war  of  words 
persistently  carried  on,  as  it 
were  in  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  neutral  Power,  is,  as 
I  found  to  my  cost,  apt  to  wax 
wearisome,  and  even  exasperat- 
ing, to  the  non-combatant 

"One  of  the  rudest  young 
men  I've  ever  met  is  your  par- 
ticular friend  Lowndes,  George," 
the  Major  would  say ;  "  I  never 
can  maJte  out  what  you  see  to 
like  in  him.  What  he  really 
wants  is  a  thorough  good 
kicking." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tell 
him  so.  Major?" 

"Because,  my  dear  boy,  a 
man  in  my  position  must  have 
some  regard  for  the  convenances 
of  life." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Gteorge," — always  a  favourite 
prelude  to  Tommy's  words  of 
wisdom, — "that  old  Major  of 
yours  don't  improve  with  age. 
He  grows  more  pompous  and 
dictatorial  every  day.  People 
down  here,  and  you  in  par- 
ticular, give  him  his  head  too 
much.  It  would  do  him  a  lot 
of  good  if  some  one  burnt  his 
stays — ^you  bet  he  wears  them 
— or  put  a  match  to  one  end 
of  his  moustacha  What  the 
devil  does  he  mean  by  wax- 
ing the  ends  till  they  look  like 
porcupine  quills?" 

"Bum  them  yourself.  Tommy, 
if  you  want  to ;  it's  no  business 
of  mine." 

"Not    so    sure   about   that. 
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I  hat  h»?  hafl  <?pt  hifl  heart-  upon 
it." 

"  Then  h*»  can  iolly  wHI  <w»t  bin 
heart  on  ^^om^thino^  el<»*».  ThiB 
'jo'^k  T%'on't  fiorht  anvhow.'' 

•  CoriWn't  yon  meet-  him  half- 
■,vay?*'  f  snsrgfeflted. 

■'Itll  hare  to  he  Mie  last 
half,  then."  \'as  ^he  r^^plr,  and 
■  hoT7<jh  the  M'orHfl  were  '-are- 
i**^qly  spoken,  they  c^ave  me  the 
'rine  to  a  sol nt ion  of  the  diflR- 
';n1ty. 

•'  Why  not  the  laftt  half  then  ? 
WHiy  not  oome  and  dine  quietly 
\nth  1  he  AFaior,  and  let  him 
make  this  '^r(*fif  oration  of  liifl 
in  his  own  Hinin(;-room  ?" 

•'  What's  the  Freneh  for  com- 
promise,    eh,      Creorcre?*'      t^x- 
<•] aimed  Tommv.  iancrhinsj  ;  and 
rlien  after  a  momentary  pan«e 
he    idded.   *' Bnt    I'm   not  ^nre 
rhat    von    are     not    nsrht.    old 
ohap.       I   <lon't    profeftfl    :o   l>e 
i>artir»nlar!y  in  love  wnth  yonr 
preoions    AFajor,  :i«   yon  know. 
Bnt,     after     ill     the    old     !>oy 
meant     ir    Ivindly.     and     [     lo 
not    want  ro   !i«jfure  ;ir  an   un- 
■n'aHf'^ns  lv»a!tt   .\nv  more  :h»n 
r    want    :o    Me    i»xhihited    :W»   a 
sort    of   pri/e     n^    to    i   !ot   .^f 
v'okels.       .So.    if   \-on    think    :ir. 
^  roor^re.    von   -^an    writ-e   'i^  :h4» 
'.Id    man    'hat    I   shall  'h*  very 
^I'uf  ^o  frail  myself  .if  \\\)»  'vimt 
.!r  ;M.^ion    'o   -finner,    Imt    '\\At 
■]}o     !ifim      lia-    shattered Rtate 
'.f  if IV'  M'^rv-'S  .ift^'^r  ^orimma<l^nJ^ 
'•!Mi    Mr'^iMj^^r  l^^t^r  .""on'!"  allow 
mo.    'o    "nko    :>nrt    in    a   pn blic 
for-'inoTiinl.      fn  fn^t.  write  any 
rf*^   y  r\    liko,   .is    ioji<]f    is   yon 
sfinnr'^  it  wl^h  "li^  .\fajor  ^ome- 
h^v.      FTo  can  ^j>o?it  rh<it    >ffld- 
^r'^Ti«;h  r,f  hi<5  at  my  hf*nf\  pi^  his 
ov/n    taMe  if  ho  iik^s  ;   b'lt   f'il 
s^'o  him   som'^ where  first   before 


I'll  hare  anv  hram  bands  and 
sqnawkin<^  children,  or  be  upset 
in  a  ditch  br  a  lot  oi  be«ry 
rntfianR." 

<)n  thene  lines  the  matter 
waB  tinailv  settled  after  a  little 
oorreApondenoe  with  the  AEaior. 
to  whom  I  broke  as  gently  as 
I  con  Id  the  t'aot  that  a  team  of 
\rild  horses  woold  not  biini^ 
onr  nnwillinji^  Hamlet  np  to  the 
scratch  to  play  his  part  la  a 
public  '^eremony.  For  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary^ the  Major 
tore  his  hair»  rent  his  clothes, 
and  beat  his  breast  in  the  ortho- 
doT  f:iaiiiQn.  '>ut  lie  evidently 
f«>nTid  :iiiHnB  iH>i«isMatioii  iu  indit- 
ing ^n  ;;ucQiomiu  letter  rather 
afUHT  riirt  njnd  »tyw  io  Ton&mv, 
wha  roia  Nt«Mr  itiauihty  to 
\\*nt»  :>a  .kuawvr  •'Muly  appro- 
Mriati!^  ^>  :i\i  nxxMiuu  siiuplv 
Nvireci*  ^lauy  Uauigik  Shall 
be  'iiosc  ^lappy.  ' 

.V  week  uuwr  i  \»  dinut»r  tsame 
otf  \v'ith  40M4i  cdaL.  For  one 
i^easou  >r  auviher  the  ailair 
dnaiiy  itMuivtMi  ilauli'  into  a 
party  ».>c  ^oiu;  "  Best  number 
I  !%jxow  t)U(^  twoi*  as  Tommy 
sai^eiv  TimtaciiW  wheu  the  host 
ipoiu^uMM  or  fi«ivtj[i||(  trailed  to 
sseure  ^  J^ispt  abbeudaiuje  to 
:iieec  '  he  i:ut»^  \yi  the  evening 
riie  ^Li|ur  H  jiuisute  ajttd  chaint- 
i)a<isfi  \v«re  .Uiki»  admirable^ 
.uui  Ids  speech  came  t'uliy  up 
to  sample*  liavizu;  been  delliy 
altered  to  suit  the  moreprivafce 
<>ccaaion»  ojid  oontaittinig;  a 
telling  Tiaragraph  (uient  the 
"ipeaker  s  nerroosmas  in  anufei^ 
to  address  so  diatingiiiafaed  an 
audience^  the  Bight  Honuurafale 
the  V^iAconnt  Bmden  to  wik 
Tommy  noally  oomported  hioK 


eielf  admirable 


the  d^ 


livery,  merely  winking  at 
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Whenever  I  slept  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  drowning. 

Next  morning  M.  Ceppe  had 
a  magnificent  idea,  and  after 
breakfast  —  a  chunk  of  the 
bread  and  some  very  curious 
coffee — he  delicately  suggested 
it.  It  was  that  we  should  have 
a  wash.  It  was  not,  he  said,  a 
thing  he  cared  about  himself, 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  we  might ;  and  as  we  had 
seen  no  water  since  our  arrival, 
except  the  river,  we  agreed  to 
try  it.  He  disappeared,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  tin 
basin  about  the  size  of  a  soap- 
dish.  It  contained  water,  of  a 
kind.  He  put  it  on  the  bed- 
room table,  and,  rubbmg  his 
hands,  as  a  dog  wags  his  tail, 
with  delight,  said :  "  There, 
now  you  have  a  good  wash. 
I'll  stand  at  the  door  and 
see  that  no  one  comes  in  I " 
Considering  that  there  was 
barely  enough  water  to  wet 
our  hands,  and  that  our  accom- 
modation was  of  the  primitive 
nature  which  I  have  indicated, 
this  precaution  seemed  rather 
supeiHQuous. 

But  for  the  hunger,  the  dirt, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  seats, 
we  should,  I  think,  have  been 
very  sorry  indeed  when,  next 
day,  the  time  came  to  say  good- 
bye to  these  friendly  peasants, 
and  especially  to  the  dear  old 


people  who,  when  we  started 
for  the  river,  "Anew;  that  they 
would  never  see  us  again."  In 
reply  to  our  inquiry  what  we 
could  do  to  repay  their  kind- 
ness, MM.  Ceppe  and  Salare 
assured  us  that  some  English 
razors  were  all  that  they  re- 
quired  to  make  their  happiness 
in  this  life  complete.  The 
razors  were  duly  forwarded  on 
our  return  home,  and  this  is 
how  they  thanked  us: — 

"  RocHB  LE  Prayboux  U  20  86r.  1896 

"  Monsieur  cest  avec  palaisir  que 
je  recoit  le  rasoires  dons  vous  nous 
faite  cadot  je  je  les  ai  recut  sans  frais 
et  il  ne  nous  reste  qua  bien  a  vous 
remercier  car  nous  avons  etait  com- 
plettement  satisfait  de  la  peine  dans 
lexpoire  de  vous  revoire  pour  la  vie 
votre  devouer  Cerviteure. 

"  L.  Ceppe 
et  Salare. 

"  Jaie  etait  voire  a  lendroit  ou  vous 
croyais  avoire  laisser  le  livre  mais  je 
ne  lai  pas  trouver  le  cano  et  toujours 
a  Vrailebenette." 

That  letter,  hardly  legible, 
written  in  bad  French,  with 
nearly  every  word  wrongly 
spelt,  from  one  man  who  could 
hardly  speak  French  at  all 
and  another  who  could  neither 
speak  French,  nor  read,  nor 
write,  is  one  of  my  pleasantest 
souvenirs  of  our  expedition  in 
Central  France. 

Hubert  Walter. 
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ity.'*  Drake,  in  his  *  Narrative 
of  the  Suooession  of  Suraja 
Dowlah  and  of  the  Siege  of 
Caloutta,**  mentions  that  ^*Mr 
Uolwell  was  oonduoted  to  him 
with  his  hands  bound.  Omi- 
ohund  and  Kissendas  were 
released  and  permitted  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Nawah» 
and  it  is  reported  that  the 
tortuer^s  houses  were,  during 
the  sie^  guarded  and  pro- 
tected by  the  enemy's  force 
Ar>Mu  phuider/'  Onne  furthw 
relates  that  Suraja  Dowlah 

^  h»Tui|$  VmI  wsm  eflkere  go  and 
lalM»  IMMMMekka  of  IW  C\m|MUi]r^ 
tna»a^^  W  proc»<Nifd  to  the  una- 
ti|MJ  »yartsMal  ol  the  faclorr^  whcfo 

vve^fiKaMat»  of  lu»  CV^ut  mhI  At- 
%MKlMk%»  un  aM«^tlc«at  expc^MSMtt 
of  hb  fw>woi8ui  aai  e^id  fMtaae. 
^HM  )iltw  ho  M«l  lur  Mr  H«Airall, 
%o  vImmi  ho  oxywdMd  SMch  xtisoal- 

l^i^^i^  ^  ^Mtia^  to  Mwa  the 
l^n..  Mil  Miwh  JKiiiaiirffcTtwa  ai 
%ho  4eM^I!)aMo  of  tho  mmi  fMnA 
iSt  iW  IViouegT^  vlikh  i&i  a»« 
WMOil  XVAV  rt|M«ok     Mr  H^^^ioft 

^m  iho  td||iKt  >o<iito  jo^innt  o^< 
XftM^     iiiiithiiwwl 


^  ^  ^iwkda^i;.  ;£te   W   dbi«iM 


Toio  ^^iNO^caML  tjc   &3waMntt^ 


Ml  aft  ^^ 
>^Oailimc^a 


M^ 


Hughley,  was  put  in  charge  of 
it.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Nawab  his  troops  searched 
every  part  of  the  Factory  to 
prevent  treachery,  *'  and  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  the  Mussal- 
men  sang  a  thanksgiving  to 
Allah  for  the  success  they 
had  met  with.**  Hitherto  the 
pnscmars  had  fared  extremely 
well,  as  Cooke  states,  ^and  had 
been  left  unmolested  in  peBson 
so  lon^'*  that  they  even  enter- 
tained h<^>es  ^not  only  of  get- 
ting oar  Kberty,"  bat  of  being 
saffwed  to  re-estafaliBh  their 
a&irs  and  carry  on  their  boBH 
nesB  opon  the  terms  the  Nawab 
had  indicated  when  he  eapCnred 

hkwnytoGal- 


3it  jut  ^  i&ir<^  MTiv^MiL  «a.    inif:  ^n    ^     ^ 
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consulted  by  them  without  re- 
serve on  all  occasions.  He  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  the  plot 
against  his  patron,  Sura j  a  Dow- 
lah.  "His  tricks  and  artifices 
prevented  Suraja  Dowlah," 
Orme  says,  "from  believing 
the  representations  of  his  most 
trusted  servanta"  Omichund 
then  threatened  to  betray  the 
treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier,  which 
must  have  resulted  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  Company's  servants 
at  Kassimbazar.  For  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
Clive  and  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  famous  fictitious 
treaty,  it  must  always  now  be 
remembered  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  man  who  was 
accused  of  confining  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  in  the  Black 
Hole,  and  they  knew  "Ome- 
chund  can  never  forgive." 
Clive,  who  had  always  de- 
fended his  character,  and 
seemed  to  give  no  credence 
to  the  early  accusations  against 
him,  when  undoubted  proof  of 
his  treachery  was  laid   before 


him,  called  him  ^Hhe  greatest 
villain  on  earth." 

Omichund  and  his  Hindu 
friends  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
inflict  an  indignity  on  the 
Bnglish  for  the  indignities 
they  had  suffered;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  had  any 
idea  it  would  lead  to  suoh  a 
dismal  and  awful  catastrophe. 
The  story  of  the  Black  Hole  is 
as  horrible  as  it  is  piteoua 
The  sufferings  of  the  captives 
were  so  bitter,  the  cruelty  of 
the  guard  was  so  great,  that  we 
like  to  remember,  the  oouuter- 
vailing  fact  which  softens  the 
tragedy  —  it  was  not  a  pre- 
determined act  of  murder. 
Educated  native  writers  have 
argued  of  late  years  that  the 
story  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated by  European  historians  in 
order  to  cast  a  stone  on  the 
honour  of  their  raoa  Our 
desire,  therefore,  has  been  to 
relate  honestly  ascertained  facts, 
with  only  such  indications  of 
opinion  as  may  be  suggested  in 
the  evidence. 
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gler  back  to  her  standard  on 
the  instant.  After  all,  what 
are  these  mere  abstract  phrases 
— what  is  Maogregor  himself — 
against  Fairy?  I  will  recall 
Flodden,  and  assert  myself. 
Hang  Macgregor  I  In  my 
new-born  zeal  I  would  order 
him  to  take  the  lady's  fish 
for  her  to  her  hotel,  but  I 
feel  that  here  courage  would 
lapse  into  foolhardinesa 

In  the  end,  I  temporise  with 
Macgregor  and  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice. I  commend  him  for  his 
devotion  to  duty,  but  I  point 
out  to  him,  in  an  aside,  that 
we  have  no  legal  power  to 
arrest.  I  point  out  further 
that  so  flagrant  a  case  requires 
my  own  personal  attention.  He 
is  not  altogether  convinced,  but 
I  am  grateful  to  him,  inas- 
much as  he  goes  away.     Fin- 


ally, I  take  the  lady's  fish  for 
her  to  the  hotel,  myself. 

In  my  private  judgment  this 
tale  ends  here.  Fairy,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  does  not. 
She  desi^  me,  most  unreason- 
ably  as  I  think,  to  add  a  mass 
of  purely  private  detail,  which 
she  contends,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  only  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  business.  Yet  as  I, 
with  my  truer  masculine  per- 
ception, see  clearly  that  this 
would  only  weary,  and  even 
irritate,  the  intelligent  reader, 
and  further,  as  Fairy  has  just 
gone  out  with  Macgregor  to 
try  one  of  the  lower  pools,  I 
seize  the  opportunity  to  slip 
this  manuscript  into  the  post- 
bag,  with  all  its  imperfections 
on  its  head. 

H.  Knight  Horsfield. 
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gifted  friends  ''(Gabriel"  Bos- 
setti  and  "  Ned  "  Jones.  In 
less  than  a  week  Howell,  Bume 
Jones,  and  a  third  guest  almost 
as  remarkable,  Leonard  Bowe 
Valpy  (of  whom  more  anon), 
were  dining  with  my  father, 
who  so  strongly  oaught  the 
pre-Baphaelite  fever  that  but 
for  his  unexpected  death  a  few 
weeks  later  he  would  assuredly 
have  become  an  important  pur- 
ohaser  from  the  studios  of  both 
artists. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Howell 
was  about  a  year  after  my 
father's  death,  when  he  came 
to  dine  at  my  mother's  to 
meet  Mr  Valpy,  an  aesthetio 
solicitor,  there  being  also 
present  a  decorous  old  gentle- 
man, the  brother-in-law  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  one  of  our 
trustees.  I  shall  never  forget 
Howell's  appearance.  We  had 
a  house  for  the  summer  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  and  Howell, 
who  then  lived  at  Brixton  in 
order  to  be  near  Buskin  at 
Denmark  Hill,  had  to  make  a 
cross-country  railway  journey, 
which  landed  him  quite  an 
hour  late  for  dinner.  The 
bald-headed  trustee  was  grow- 
ing ominously  brusque,  and  the 
aesthetic  lawyer  more  and  more 
dejected,  when  the  door  opened 
and  a  swarthy-faced,  black- 
haired  individual  sidled  in, 
caressing  a  terribly  rumpled 
dress-shirt  front  and  radiating 
a  propitiatory  smila  ''I  am 
so  sorry,"  he  drawled  melod- 
iously, "to  be  so  shockingly 
late ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  reading  Algernon 
Swinburne's  'Poems  and  Bal- 
lads '  that  I  unconsciously  con- 
sumed my  railway-ticket  and 


got  into  difficulties  with  the 
collector,  who  declined  to  ac- 
cept my  word  of  honour.  I 
must  apologise  too,"  he  added 
gracefully,  "for  the  condition 
of  my  shirt ;  but  in  stooping 
to  search  for  my  ticket — ^before 
I  discovered  that  I  had  con- 
sumed it — I  am  afraid  the 
front  got  rather  tumbled,  and, 
moreover,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  couple  of  my  studs, 
but "  Here  the  bald- 
headed  trustee  gave  a  men- 
acing grunt,  and  the  lawyer 
murmured  something  about  a 
weak  digestion,  so  to  my  in- 
tense regret  Howell's  apology 
was  cut  short,  and  we  went 
in  to  dinner.  After  my  mother 
and  sisters  had  withdrawn, 
Howell  treated  the  trustee  and 
the  lawyer  to  various  erotic  pas- 
sages from  Swinburne,  which 
they  in  vain  tried  to  cough 
down — the  trustee  in  deference 
to  his  Episcopal  connection, 
and  the  lawyer  to  certain 
Calvinistic  tendencies  which 
struggled  fiercely  with  his 
appreciation  of  the  "sensu- 
ous." After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  these  fervid 
quotations,  the  two  elders  sug- 
gested an  adjournment  to  the 
garden,  and,  in  passing  out,  the 
trustee,  drawing  me  aside,  in- 
quired who  that  extraordinary 
foreigner  was,  expressing  an 
unfriendly  suspicion  that  he 
never  had  any  railway  ticket 
at  all  I  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  Howell  had  his  re- 
prisals, for,  linking  his  arm  con- 
fidentially in  mine,  he  vouch- 
safed that  in  his  opinion 
trustees  and  all  "blokes"  of 
that  description  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  about   after  office 
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Every  angler  knows  my 
river :  is  it  not,  indeed,  famous 
in  song  and  story  ?  Its  salmon 
are  many  and  great,  and 
mathematioians  will  tell  you, 
with  awe,  of  the  cost  per  foot 
of  its  dimpled  sinuous  face. 
For  me  it  has  other,  even 
deeper,  oharma  There  is  a 
heathery  eminence,  reached  by 
a  steep  broken  track  through 
the  fir-trees,  and  from  this  the 
eye  may  command  its  course 
for  several  miles.  Seen  thus,  it 
becomes  an  epitome  of  many 
rivera  Directly  below,  almost 
beneath  one's  feet,  lies  the 
deep  sullen  pool  (the  Hell  Pot 
of  the  angling  diaries),  dark- 
ened by  sheer  clifPs,  and  visible 
only  through  the  drooping  ever- 
green branches  of  the  firs.  If 
there  be  any  who  care  to  share 
my  fancies  and  to  look  with  me 
on  my  river  as  upon  a  living 
thing,  feminine  in  its  vagaries, 
I  would  say  that  just  here  she 
is  sufiering  from  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary depression,  so  real  to 
her  that  she  refuses  to  reflect 
the  fleecy  clouds  which  move 
in  any  numbers  in  the  pale 
sky  above  her  head,  choosing 
rather  the  images  of  rocks  and 
of  desponding  fir-trees.  But 
this  is  a  mere  mood.  She  sees 
the  absurdity  of  it  herself,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  more  she 
braces  herself  to  cast  it  from 
her.  At  the  tail  of  the  pool 
there  is  a  foss,  and  beyond, 
great  boulders,  many  sub- 
merged, but  others,  green  with 
dripping    moss,    standing    full 


in  her  course  flatly  disputing 
her  passage.  She  sweeps  by 
haughtily  enough,  but  the 
stress  is  greater  than  she 
reckons  upon.  Witness  her 
emotion,  in  her  dishevelled 
streams  and  the  whiteness  of 
her  broken  foam.  But  it  is 
all  an  afiair  of  moments. 
Sweet  green  levels  await  her, 
where  the  sandpipers  fly  low 
on  the  shingle,  and  the  lazy 
Highland  cattle,  in  black  and 
ruddy  gold,  browse  content- 
edly almost  in  line  with  her 
breast. 

Now,  in  a  breath,  my  Lady  is 
her  sunny  self  again,  and  she 
ripples  on,  coquetting  with  the 
swallows,  and  dimpling  into  a 
thousand  smiles  at  a  glance 
from  the  sun.  She  is  happy 
now  and  at  peace,  but  from 
this  heathery  vantage-ground 
the  eye  pierces  her  futurity. 
There  are  many  troubles  in 
store  for  her.  A  great  tree, 
uprooted  by  a  storm,  has  fallen 
across  her  channel.  She  meets 
it  with  indignant  leaps  and 
tosses,  easily  surmounting  it, 
but  flecks  of  foam  mark  her 
temper.  The  smallest  spray 
dipping  downwards  mars  her 
serenity,  and  she  breaks  into 
angry  little  swirls.  I  turn 
away  thoughtfully.  The  gift 
of  prophecy,  welcome  enough 
at  Newmarket  or  Ascot,  has  its 
sadder  side.  Who  would  care 
to  hint  to  this  bright  wayward 
being  of  the  awful  ravine  which 
lies  ahead,  waiting  to  hurl  her, 
in   lashed   and   moaning   frag- 
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he  inflioted,  for  when  he  was 
picked  up  and  taken  home 
his  hands  and  arms  were 
found  to  be  stained  with  an 
indigo  blua  This  was  the 
dye  of  the  rhinoceros  horn, 
which  he  had  seized  with 
both  hands  in  his  efforts  to 
free  himself  from  the  brute 
as  it  held  him  on  the  ground. 
His  hands  and  arms  had  been 
carefully  washed,  and  the  stained 
water  was  the  only  medicine 
that  he  was  given.  Part  he 
drank,  and  with  part  his 
wounds  were  washed.  It  was 
indeed  a  marvellous  recovery. 
And  the  poor  old  man  talked  ex- 
citedly, as  he  limped  along,  of 
the  result  he  expected  from 
getting  more  of  this  remedy : 
perhaps  with  a  further  supply 
a  skilled  pawang  might  make 
the  flesh  grow  on  his  withered 
limbs.  Didn't  we  think  so? 
A  very  little  had  served  to 
heal  his  wounds,  surely  an 
unlimited   supply  would  bring 


a  perfect  cure.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  old  man  had 
been  waiting  for  this  event, 
and  at  last  the  day  had  come.. 
Bitter  was  his  disappointment 
and  pitiable  to  see  when  he 
reached  the  carcass,  for  no 
amount  of  rubbing  and  wash- 
ing would  yield  a  sign  of  the 
desired  blue  from  that  black 
stumpy  horn.  The  Malays 
stood  back  and  whispered  in 
little  groups.  All  felt  sorry 
for  him,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do.  Finally 
I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  The  rhinoceros  is  very  old, 
Kanda  Daud,"  I  said,  "and 
now  in  his  old  age  the  blue 
stain  he  carried  has  disap- 
peared." 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at 
me  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
"And  I  am  very  old  too,"  he 
said;  and  then  he  added  as 
he  turned  away,  "and  now  I 
shall  never  recover." 

George  Maxwell. 
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FISCAL    POLICIES    IN     1903. 


The  question  Mr  Chamber- 
lain has  raised  is,  Shall  we 
or  shall  we  not  have  a  fiscal 
policy  adapted  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  we 
live?  A  fiscal  policy  worthy 
of  the  name  embraces  a  great 
deal  more  than  food  taxes 
and  preferential  duties.  These 
are  not  the  only  or  the  chief 
items  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  fiscus  or  treasury. 
Fiscal  science  as  it  used  to  be 
understood  in  the  days  before 
misleading  phrases  like  laisser 
/aire  were  imported  from  France 
covered  the  whole  range  of 
public  finance.  It  concerned 
itself  not  merely  with  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes,  but  with  the  ability 
of  the  taxpayers  to  pay  them. 
It  considered  not  only  how 
they  could  be  best  levied,  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  being 
earned. 

From  a  fiscal  point  of  view 
there  are  great  differences  in 
taxes.  They  may  diflPer  widely 
in  character  as  well  as  in 
amount.  They  may  press 
lightly  or  heavily  on  those 
who  pay  them.  They  may  be 
equitable  or  inequitable.  They 
may  or  may  not  discriminate 
justly  between  various  classes 
of  taxpayers.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  fairly  adjusted  to 
the  resources  of  the  taxpayers. 
They  may  have  a  tendency  to 
benefit  the  producing  powers 
of  the  country  or  to  injure 
them.  They  may  indirectly 
develop  its  trade  or  may 
hamper  it.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the   State  there   may 
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also  be  great  diversity  among 
taxes.  It  may  make  a  good 
return  for  them  or  a  bad  one. 
It  may  spend  them  beneficially 
or  otherwise.  It  may  study  to 
make  them  subservient  to  the 
national  interests  as  a  whole, 
as  is  done  in  Germany,  or  it 
may  have  traditional  scruples 
about  interfering  with  private 
enterprise,  as  our  own  rulers 
have  had  since  laisser  faire 
came  into  fashion. 

Laisser  faire,  as  taught  by  its 
original  professors,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  a  scientific 
fiscal  policy.  The  latter  im- 
plies systematic  co-operation 
between  all  the  productive 
forces  of  the  country.  It 
assumes  that  there  are  common 
aims  and  interests  uniting  Grov- 
ernment  and  people.  The 
orthodox  free-trade  assumption 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  It 
regards  the  Government  as 
head  constable  of  the  nation 
and  nothing  more — somebody 
to  keep  order,  while  the  people 
are  to  do  everything  else  for 
themselvea  A  doctrine  like 
this  is  the  logical  negation  of  a 
fiscal  policy,  and  in  fact  of  all 
national  policy.  A  free-trade 
Government  which  acts  up  to 
its  principles  cannot  lift  a  finger 
for  the  agricultural  or  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country. 
However  much  in  need  of  help 
or  encouragement  they  may  be, 
it  cannot  consistently  go  beyond 
giving  them  good  advice.  They 
must  be  left  absolutely  and 
completely  to  what  the  philoso- 
phical Radicals  of  half  a  cen- 
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Free  trade  so  called  is  not  a 
prinoiple  but  a  negation.  It 
means  simply  tlie  open  door 
all  round :  an  ideal  condition 
of  society  which  has  never  ex- 
isted, and  is  to-day  farther  out 
of  sight  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. Unless  the  British  people 
are  to  remain  content  with  a 
mere  negation,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  and 
America  is  inconceivable,  they 
must  have  a  definite  fiscal 
policy  like  their  competitors. 
The  maxim,  "We  trade  with 
those  who  trade  with  us,"  has 
become  so  universal  outside  of 
the  United  Kingdom  that  the 
greatest  pedant  of  the  Cobden 
Club  cannot  persist  much  longer 
in  shutting  his  eyes  to  it.  Busi- 
ness men  are  certainly  opening 
their  eyes  to  it,  and  trying  to 
see  the  business  side  of  it. 

We  stand  at  present  on  sheer 
negation  of  a  fiscal  policy.  The 
term  free-trade  implies  that 
much,  and  both  free-traders  and 
protectionists  will  admit  the 
fact.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
adopt  a  positive  fiscal  policy, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
more  or  less  to  those  already 
existing.  Our  first  step,  there- 
fore, in  the  way  of  inquiry 
should  obviously  be  to  study 
these  existing  policies.  Their 
history,  their  principles,  and 
their  operations  are  all  before 
us.  The  American  and  German 
systems  are  particularly  de- 
serving of  study.  They,  more 
than  any  other  cause  or  influ- 
ence, have  helped  to  produce 
the  present  economic  situation 
of  the  world — so  hopeful  for 
them,  so  threatening  for  us.  It 
is  surely  worth  while  to  con- 
sider how  they  have  done  it. 


The  fiscal  policy  of  Germany 
we  have  spoken  of  as  the  most 
scientific  of  all,  consequently  it 
has  the  first  call  on  our  atten- 
tion. Another  reason  may  be 
found  for  giving  it  priority 
which  should  interest  us  still 
more  than  its  scientific  merits. 
It  has  the  peculiar  distinction — 
one  vaguely  perceived  hither- 
to— of  being  in  many  points 
a  reproduction  of  the  fiscal 
system  which  we  discarded  in 
1846.  The  German  imperial 
tariff  of  to-day  has  a  close 
family  resemblance  to  the 
British  tariff  of  the  Huskisson 
period,  say  from  1822  to  1830. 
The  German  navigation  laws 
of  to-day  are  a  revival  of  those 
we  finally  cast  aside  in  1849  as 
antiquated  and  out  of  date. 
We  owed  ours  to  Cromwell,  the 
Bismarck  of  his  age,  and  the 
Germans  owe  theirs  to  Bis- 
marck, the  Cromwell  of  his  aga 
The  practical  results  of  both 
are  before  the  world.  Crom- 
well's policy  raised  the  English 
navy  from  insignificance  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Bis- 
marck's has  in  the  lifetime  of 
a  single  generation  created  for 
the  German  Empire  a  navy  out 
of  nothing,  and  has  carried  the 
German  flag  round  the  world 
in  keenest  rivalry  with  our 
own. 

Who  could  have  thought 
thirty,  or  even  twenty,  years 
ago  that  the  finest  and  fastest 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  would 
be  the  work  of  German  ship- 
builders? that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  passenger  trade  between 
Europe  and  America  would  be 
German?  that  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  German 
steamers    would     be     cutting 
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France,  108*3  per  cent;  Ger- 
many, 311*1  per  cent ;  and 
the  United  States,  422*7  per 
cent.  The  German  h:on-makers 
have,  it  will  be  seen,  advanced 
eight  times  as  rapidly,  and  the 
Americans  ten  times  as  rapidly, 
as  ours  have.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  our  foreign  competitors 
starting  from  a  much  lower 
level  than  ours,  and  in  that 
way  scoring  a  proportion- 
ately higher  percentage.  Their 
growth  during  the  thirty  years 
has  been  absolutely,  as  well 
as  relatively,  greater  than  ours. 
The  German  gain  was  5'0* 
million  tons,  and  the  American 
9*3  million  tons,  against  our 
2*5  million  tons. 

The  coal  and  iron  outputs 
of  the  four  countries  may  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  the 
mineral  deposits  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  were 
opened  up  much  later  than 
ours,  and  consequently  admit  of 
more  rapid  development.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  also  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  ours  ever  were. 
But  no  such  qualification  ap- 
plies to  the  export  trade  of 
the  four  countries.  It  is  so 
varied  that  the  exports  which 
clash  are  small  compared  with 
those  which  do  not.  Never- 
theless the  comparison  is  still 
unfavourable  for  us.  The  re- 
spective rates  of  increase  in 
the  quinquennial  period  1896- 
1900,  against  the  period 
1880-84,  are  as  under: — 


Per  cent 

United  Kingdom  . 

.     6-4 

France . 

.     8-7 

Germany 

.  231 

United  States 

.  42-8 

Again,  Germany's  increase  is 
nearly  four  times  as  great  as 
ours,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  nearly  seven  times  as 
great.  Our  manufactured  ex- 
ports during  those  fifteen  years 
were  virtually  stationary.  Sir 
Alfred  Bateman  admits  as 
much,  though  it  must  have 
cost  him  a  strain  on  his 
official  optimism.  In  his  own 
words:  "Taking  the  two  years 
1883  and  1884,  the  average 
value  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  212  million 
£,  while  the  average  of  the 
period  1896-1900  (excluding 
ships,  in  order  to  make  the 
figures  comparative)  was  210 
million  £,  the  totals  being 
practically  identical."  While 
we  stood  still,  Germany,  in 
those  fifteen  years,  added  to 
her  manufactured  exports  an 
average  of  34  millions  a-year, 
and  the  United  States  an 
average  of  40  millions  a-year. 
On  which  the  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  thus  moralises : 
"  The  fact  of  a  large  expansion 
in  the  cases  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  a  stationary 
condition  of  affairs  as  regards 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  could  be  wished," 

Translated  by  Mr  Asquith, 
the  champion  special  pleader  of 
the  free-trade  party,  into  lang- 
uage that  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, the  above  despondent  pass- 
age becomes  a  triumphant  dis- 
proof of  the  allegations  of  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  others  that 
our  foreign  trade  is  **  dwindling 
and    decadent."      What    "Mr 
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were  to  take  a  step  from  monopoly 
to  free  competition,  would  be  to 
shake  the  very  throne.  A  duty  in 
their  favour  of  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  would  have  seemed  a  mockery 
to  men  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  command  their  own  prices.  The 
Emperor  dared  not  open  the  battle 
with  a  lower  protection  than  30  per 
cent  It  was  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  have  this  brought  down  to 
as  near  10  per  cent  as  they  could." 

Mr  Cobden,  having  no  better 
weapons  at  his  oommand  than 
Mr  Asquith's  "free,  full,  and 
unfettered  disoussion  of  econ- 
omic facts  of  the  present  day," 
did  not  make  a  great  impression 
on  the  French  ironmasters.  Not 
many  important  duties  could 
be  beaten  down  much  below  the 
initial  30  per  cent;  but  disap- 
pointing as  the  original  con- 
cessions were,  they  were  far 
more  liberal  than  could  ever  be 
obtained  again  at  subsequent 
renewals  of  the  treaty.  Mr 
Asquith  should  remember  what 
a  hard  task  it  was  to  get  the 
renewal  of  1882  on  any  reason- 
able terms.  The  French  Govern- 
ment stood  out  for  a  general 
conversion  of  the  ad  valorem 
into  specific  duties,  the  efiect 
of  which  would  have  been 
to  raise  them  considerably. 
Though  Mr  Chamberlain  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  Mr  Asquith 
for  a  colleague,  the  negotiations 
dragged  so  painfully  that  the 
Conservative  Opposition  of  the 
day  more  than  once  stirred  up 
the  Government  on  the  subject. 

One  of  these  occasions  (12th 
August  1881)  is  particularly  in- 
teresting now  from  the  fact  of 
Mr    Ritchie    having    taken    a 
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prominent  part  in  it  as  well  as 
Mr  Chamberlain.  Then,  how- 
ever, they  were  on  opposite 
sides  from  those  they  occupy 
to-day.  Mr  Ritchie  moved 
that 

"an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Crown,  praying  her  Majesty 
to  withhold  her  consent  from  any 
commercial  treaty  with  France  which 
proposes  to  substitute  specific  duties 
for  ad  valorem  duties,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  any  article  of  British 
manufacture,  or  in  any  way  to  raise 
the  present  rate  of  duties  payable 
on  such  articles,  and  which  does  not 
leave  her  Majesty's  Government  full 
power  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Dounties,  or  which  woula  bind  her 
Majesty  absolutely  to  its  provisions 
for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
months." 

Even  with  the  gallant  help  of 
Mr  Ritchie,  "free,  full,  and 
unfettered  discussion  of  the 
economic  facts  of  the  present 
day"  was  completely  thrown 
away  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  1881.  The  Gladstone- 
Chamberlain  -  Asquith  Cabinet 
had  to  accept  whatever  they 
could  get,  which  was  very 
little.  At  next  renewal  in 
1892  we  fared  still  worse,  for 
in  the  interval  M.  Meline  and 
his  cotton-masters  had  come  to 
the  front.  He  was  much  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  been. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  to 
turn  over  the  negotiations  to  a 
special  committee,  the  secretary 
of  which  was  Mr  A.  E.  Bate- 
man,  now  Sir  A.  Bateman, 
"  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  civil 
servants."  This  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  Board  in  the 
most  doleful  terms  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations 
and    the    poor   prospect    they 
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of  self-governmeut  as  invented 
and  applied  by  the  Liberal 
party. 

The  Malwood  speech  was  to 
a  large  extent  autobiographicaL 
Drawing  his  arguments  from  a 
source  of  which  he  enjoys  an 
absolute  monopoly,  namely,  his 
personal  experience.  Sir  William 
described  his  public  life  as  a 
continuous  paean  of  national 
prosperity.  "When  he  was 
Home  Secretary  he  had  occa- 
sion to  see  the  great,  the  rapid, 
the  happy  progress  the  country 
made  under  the  system  of  free 
trade."  After  that  "he  had 
been  connected  with  the  finances 
of  the  country,"  and  he  knew 
how  much  more  every  penny  of 
the  income  -  tax  yielded  now 
compared  with  what  it  did 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  began 
his  fiscal  reforms.  Let  them, 
he  exclaimed,  not  believe  that 
the  system  was  a  false  one 
which  had  "given  the  nation 
such  resources."  The  most 
bigoted  free-traders  do  not  as 
a  rule  claim  more  for  free  trade 
than  that  it  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  To  Sir  William 
Harcourt  that  is  a  trifling  and 
inadequate  view  of  the  case. 
He  gives  free  trade  all  the 
credit  not  only  for  our  recent 
progress  but  for  our  "resources." 
Our  coal  and  iron,  our  railways 
and  steamships — everything  in 
short  that  we  are  or  that  we 
have — he  ascribes  to  free  trade. 
Once  in  a  way  it  is  wholesome 
to  meet  with  such  a  thorough- 
going and  irrational  enthusiast. 

Down  at  Malwood  Sir 
William  Harcourt  lives  in  the 
best    of     all     possible    worlds. 


which  he  forbids  any  one  to 
alter  for  him  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Already  it  has  excited 
the  envy  of  a  German  am- 
bassador, who  once  said  to 
him,  "What  strikes  me  most 
is  the  comfort  and  well-to-do 
appearance  of  your  people." 
Sir  William  is  at  all  events 
a  manlier  and  more  logical 
champion  of  free  trade  than 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  hyster- 
ical retinue.  The  latter  shriek 
against  food  taxes — or  "stomach 
taxes,"  as  they  prefer  to  call 
them  in  their  more  tearful 
moods — because  of  the  millions 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who,  they 
say,  live  continually  "on  the 
verge  of  starvation."  Sir 
William's  strong  sense  must 
have  seen  at  once  what  a  sorry 
recommendation  of  free  trade 
that  would  be  if  it  were  true, 
and  what  a  mean  sophistry  it 
was  being  untrue.  He  objected 
to  food  taxes,  not  on  behalf  of 
the  hungry  people  who  could 
not  pay  them,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  supremely  com- 
fortable people  who,  under  the 
beneficent  regime  of  the  Liberal 
party,  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  such  things  as  food  taxes 
in  the  world. 

Lord  Rosebery's  own  position 
in  the  controversy  has  become 
as  grotesque  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt's,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  The  two  ex-chiefs  of 
Liberalism  have  rushed  to  op- 
posite extremes — one  into  hard- 
headed  sarcasm,  and  the  other 
into  soft-headed  sentimentality. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  defends 
free  trade  because  it  has  made 
everybody  so  comfortable,  es- 
pecially the  happy  people  who 
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still  muoh  more  to  grow  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  full  breadth 
and  magnitude  of  the  occasion. 
On  neither  side  does  there  seem 
to  be  as  yet  a  very  vivid  realis- 
ation of  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences involved.  The  issue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  in- 
fluence the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  far  more  than  any  of 
us  can  foresee.  It  may  portend 
not  only  fiscal  but  political  re- 
organisation. For  aught  we 
know,  we  may  be  face  to  face 
with  a  turning-point  in  our 
national  history.  But  who 
cares  for  history  nowadays,  or 
will  take  the  trouble  to  give 
even  a  glance  at  the  teachings 
of  past  experience? 

It  is  amazing  how  little  ref- 
erence there  has  been  on  either 
side  of  this  momentous  discus- 
sion to  its  historical  bearmgs. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  political  manoeuvre 
of  Mr  Chamberlain,  to  be  out- 
manoeuvred in  the  usual  way. 
Instead  of  economic  principles, 
we  have  had  snap-shot  statistics 
and  cheap-loaf  hysterics.  But 
all  the  same,  the  issue  awaits 
us — Are  we  or  are  we  not  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  busi- 
ness-like fiscal  policy? — and 
will  have  to  be  faced.  Late  in 
the  day  a  business  note  has 
been  struck,  and  in  a  somewhat 
unexpected  quarter.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  in  his  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  League,  supplied  a 
factor  which  has  been  rather 
lacking  in  the  original  utter- 
ances of  Mr  Chamberlain.  He 
informed  the  colonists  that  if 
there  were  to  be  any  changes 
such  as  Mr  Chamberlain  advo- 


cated in  the  internal  relations 
of  the  Empire,  it  must  be  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment ;  there  must  be  business 
in  it  as  well,  and  the  mother 
country  must  be  allowed  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  well  as 
of  the  colonies. 

Most  of  us  heartily  share 
the  Duke's  conviction  that  the 
colonists  "will  not  resent  it 
if  we  tell  them  plainly  and 
clearly  that  if  we  should  be 
induced  to  assent  to  any  con- 
siderable changes  in  our  fiscal 
and  commercial  arrangements 
which  we  think  conducive  to 
our  interests,  we  shall  do  it 
in  our  own  interest,  and  not 
simply  as  a  means  of  con- 
ciliating their  goodwill."  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  to 
repeat  on  the  colonies  the  self- 
abnegation  we  have  so  long 
practised  toward  foreign  na- 
tions. Business  is  to  be 
business  all  round.  His  Grace 
brings  us  back  to  the  ele- 
mentary fact  that  a  treaty 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  bargain.  He  is  ready  to 
bargain  on  fair  terms  with  the 
colonies,  and  presumably  with 
foreign  nations  as  well.  The 
important  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  speech  to 
the  British  Empire  League  in- 
dicates that  the  "cleavage" 
between  him  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, from  which  the  free- 
traders hoped  so  much,  may 
not  be  very  great  after  alL 
If  they  can  agree,  as  evidently 
they  do,  on  the  principle  of 
bargaining  with  the  colonies 
and  with  foreign  nations,  that 
would  be  the  main  point 
settled.      For    efiSoaoious    bar- 
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gaining  impUes  the  use  of 
preferential,  and  even  of  re- 
taliatory, daties.  Only  grant 
us  these,  and  we  shall  have 
the  primitive  weapons  of  a 
fiscal  policy. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  in  fact  all  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's colleagues,  have  ab-eady 
committed  themselves,  in  their 
Sugar  Ck>nvention  Bill,  to  fiscal 
prohibition,  which  goes  much 
further  than  preferential  or 
retaliatory  duties.  If  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  they 
must  be  preferentialists  as  well 
as  prohibitionists.  But  the 
root  of  the  matter  is,  Are  they 


to  be  business-like  in  their  fiscal 
administration  general  y  ?  Are 
they  prepared  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  arm  them  with  legal 
powers  to  negotiate  tariff 
treaties  on  equal  terms  with 
other  Grovemments,  whether 
foreign  or  colonial  ?  Are  they 
ready  to  put  in  practice,  every- 
where and  always,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  idea  of  conducting 
our  fiscal  and  commercial  ar- 
rangements in  our  own  interest, 
without  further  pretence  of 
loving  our  neighbour  better 
than  ourselves  ?  That  is  what 
fiscal  policy  means  in  real 
life. 


[The  first  article  dealing  with  this  question  appeared  in 
*Maga'  for  July,  entitled  "A  Self- Sustaining  Empire."  The 
next  of  this  series  will  be  on  ''The  Food  Question."  It  will 
compare  the  foreign  and  domestic  food -supplies  of  1840  with 
those  of  to-day;  show  how  they  are  affected  by  foreign  and 
domestic  influences,  including  taxation ;  and  consider  how  they 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  Empire. — 
Ed.  B.  M.] 
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J.  T.  NETTLESHIP — **  THE  LOST  LEADER  " — BROWNING — SIR  EDGAR 
BOEHM — THACKERAY  AND  TROLLOPE — TOM  ROBERTSON — H.  J.  BYRON 
AND  SIR  F.  BURNAND — PATTY  OLIVER — " TOMMY"  HOLMES — PALGRAVE 
SIMPSON  AND  "THE  GODS  " — ALFRED  WIGAN — AIM^  Dl^L^E — 
WILLIAM    TERRISS — A    REMARKABLE    DREAM. 


Forty  years  ago  the  pre- 
RaphaeUte  painters  were  prao- 
tically  unknown  outside  their 
own  small  and  very  select 
circle;  but  the  adoration  of 
a  clique,  however  gratifying, 
provides  but  little  in  the  way 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  it 
was  a  happy  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  "  Qabriel "  Rossetti 
and  "Ned"  Bume  Jones  when 
they    appointed    an    informal 
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agent  for  the  disposal  of  their 
eccentric  wares  in  the  person 
of  a  certain  seductive  Anglo- 
Portuguese  gentleman,  by  name 
Charles  Augustus  Howell,  at 
that  time  the  secretary  and 
factotum  of  Mr  Buskin. 
Howell  was  the  most  aston- 
ishing compound  of  charm 
and  chicanery  that  I  have 
ever  encountered  in  the  fleeh 
or  read  of  in  fiction.     When 
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two  men  who  knew  Thaokeray, 
one  of  whom  certainly  deserves 
immortality,  though  unfortun- 
ately I  am  unable  to  record  his 
name,  having  forgotten  it  in 
the  march  of  time.  I  met  this 
individual  at  dinner  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  in  my 
first  "  Thackeray  "  enthusiasm. 
He  was  a  grey-headed,  square- 
jawed  "diner-out,"  apparently 
of  about  sixty-eight  or  seventy, 
with  an  assertive  nisi-priua 
manner,  and  one  of  those  rasp- 
ing voices  that  seem  to  domin- 
ate the  dinner -tabla  After 
dinner,  on  the  departure  of  an 
intervening  lady,  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  "  close-up  "  to 
this  objectionable  fellow-guest. 
As  it  happened,  a  minute  or 
two  previously  I  had  heard 
him  allude  to  the  Charterhouse 
as  his  former  pubUc  school 
"Why,"  thought  I,  "this  old 
gentleman  was  most  probably 
at  the  Charterhouse  with 
Thackeray ;  suppose  I  break 
the  ice  by  inquiring."  Accord- 
ingly, after  an  uncomfortable 
moment  in  which  he  seemed 
to  be  considering  whether  I 
was  worth  talking  to  or  not, 
I  timidly  ventured  to  remark 
that  I  had  heard  him  allud- 
ing to  the  Charterhouse,  and 
wondered  if  by  any  chance 
he  was  there  with  Thackeray. 
"  Thackeray,  sir ;  what  Thack- 
eray?" he  answered,  with  a  con- 
temptuous stare.  "  I  mean  the 
great  Thackeray,"  I  rejoined, 
rather  astonished.  "  What  I  " 
he  rejoined ;  "  the  fellow  who 
wrote  books  ?  Oh  yes,  he  was 
my  fag,  and  a  snivillkig  Uttle 
^SS^^  ^  thought  him ;  often 
have  I  given  him  a  sound  kick 
for  a  false  quantity  in  his  Latin 
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verses.  I  thought  nothing  of 
him,  sir — nothing,  I  can  assure 
you ! "  "  Ah,  but,"  I  exclaimed, 
"you  have  changed  your  opinion 
since,  of  course  ?  "  "  Not  at  all," 
he  growled,  "not  at  all;  why 
should  I  ?  "  "  Why,  on  account 
of  his  books,"  I  retorted,  fairly 
staggered.  "  Never  read  a 
syllable  of  them,  I  give  you 
my  word  1 "  he  growled  with 
magnificent  complacency ;  then, 
turning  his  back  with  a  gesture 
of  infinite  disdain,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tackle  his  neighbour 
on  the  other  side.  When  I 
told  this  to  Mr  McCarthy,  he 
felicitously  observed,  "  What 
wouldn't  Thackeray  have  given 
to  have  known  that  man  I " 

The  other  acquaintance  of 
Thackeray  whom  I  happened 
to  come  across  was  the  late  Sir 
Bussell  Reynolds,  the  eminent 
physician.  He  mentioned  that 
he  met  Thackeray  at  dinner 
when  Miss  Thackeray's  ex- 
quisite *  Story  of  Elizabeth  ' 
had-  just  appeared,  and  he 
told  Thackeray  how  much  he 
admired  it.  "I  am  very 
glad,"  said  Thackeray ;  "  but  I 
can  form  no  opinion  of  its 
merits  as  I  have  not  read  it." 
"Not  read  it?"  exclaimed  Dr 
Reynolds  in  great  surprise. 
"  No,"  said  Thackeray  ;  "  I 
dared  not.  I  love  her  too 
much." 

I  do  not  think  that  Thackeray 
was  ever  quite  satisfied  with 
mere  literary  success;  at  all 
events,  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  blend  with  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  social  prestige.  To 
be  appointed  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Washington,  or  to 
belong  to  the  "Travellers'" 
Club,    would,   I   believe,    have 
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some  of  his  brother  officers, 
when  stationed  at  Chatham, 
nsed,  out  of  sheer  compassion 
for  poor  Robertson,  to  take 
now  and  then  the  front  row 
of  the  usually  empty  stalls,  an 
attention  which  Robertson  al- 
ways gratefully  acknowledged. 
Later  on,  when  Robertson  took 
to  play -writing  and  "struck 
oil "  with  his  charming  com- 
edies, nearly  all  dealing  with 
fashionable  society  as  it  was 
in  that  day,  my  friend,  mind- 
ful of  his  antecedents,  asked 
him  how  he  had  managed  to 
write  the  plays,  adding  that 
he  presumed  Robertson  must 
have  lately  found  his  way  into 
really  first-rate  society.  "My 
dear  sir,"  Robertson  replied, 
"you  may  not  perhaps  be- 
lieve me,  but  I  never  stayed 
in  a  great  house  except  once, 
and  that  was  for  a  single  night 
to  arrange  some  theatricals, 
when  I  dined  in  the  house- 
keeper's room ! "  The  unerring 
instinct,  however,  was  there, 
and  an  uninitiated  spectator 
would  have  supposed  that  the 
author  had  been  mixing  in 
good  society  all  his  life.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  night,  if 
not  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  at  all  events  of  Rob- 
ertson's first  play,  "Society," 
being  taken  there  by  a  school- 
fellow with  whom  I  was  stay- 
ing in  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  stalls  were,  I  remember, 
priced  at  five  shillings,  and 
the  balcony  stalls  at  three  I 
The  comedy  was  preceded  by 
a  burletta  called,  I  think, 
"Pandora's  Box,"  in  which 
Lady  Bancroft  and  her  sister. 
Miss     Blanche     Wilton,     ap- 


peared; while  in  the  comedy 
"Society"  John  Hare  was,  I 
believe,  first  introduced  to  a 
London,  or  at  all  events  to 
a  West  End,  audience  in  the 
character  of  "Lord  Ptarmi- 
gant,"— a  henpecked,  soporific 
peer,  whose  part  mainly  con- 
sisted in  the  mumbling  of  an 
occasional  protest,  and  in  fall- 
ing asleep  propped  up  on  a 
couple  of  chairs  1  But  Hare 
contrived  to  invest  it  with 
such  delicate  and  original  hu- 
mour, that  from  that  night 
his  success  was  assured.  All 
the  acting  was,  I  remember, 
fastidiously  finished  and  re- 
fined, the  acme  of  high-comedy 
impersonation,  and,  to  para- 
phrase the  famous  definition 
of  the  first '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,' 
London  discovered  that  at  last 
there  was  a  theatre  where  it 
could  see  refined  pieces  "played 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen."  But, 
alas !  poor  Robertson  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  only  the  brief- 
est taste  of  this  long-deferred 
prosperity.  Just  as  his  name 
was  on  every  one's  lips,  and 
the  money  he  had  all  his  life 
needed  so  sorely  beginning 
Steadily  to  stream  in.  Fate, 
with  one  of  its  cruel  strokes 
of  irony,  laid  him  low  with  a 
terrible  disease  to  which  he 
rapidly  succumbed.  It  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  decry  his 
work ;  but  if  slight,  it  was 
surely  of  a  higher  type  than 
such  dramas  as  "The  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray "  and  "  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,"  which  de- 
pict only  the  worst  and  most 
depraved  side  of  Society. 

Another  theatrical  feature  of 
that  day  was  the  healthy  laugh- 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  "Unless 
that  man  is  removed,  I  shall 
deoline  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  play."  The  scene  that* 
ensued  may  be  imagined :  the 
man  refused  to  leave  and 
Simpson  to  aot;  eventually, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently 
mollified  to  finish  his  part ;  but 
the  ordeal  of  that  night,  and 
of  another  not  less  agonising, 
when  in  the  green-room  he 
found  himself  confronted  with 
thefollowinginscription  chalked 
on  a  black-board:  "Palgrave 
Simpson  cannot  act  a  damn  I " 
rendered  the  "Strollers"  too 
trying  an  association  to  enlist 
much  of  his  talent. 

Of  all  the  English  actors  I 
have  seen  during  the  last  forty 
years,  I  think  Alfred  Wigan 
was  artistically  the  most  per- 
fect. He  seemed  to  have  the 
indefinable  quality  possessed  by 
Aim6e  D&clee :  the  power,  so 
to  speak,  of  silently  insinuating 
himself  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.  The  most  perfect  repre- 
sentations of  pathos  I  have  ever 
witnessed  on  the  stage  were 
that  of  Wigan  as  the  old  father 
in  the  little  one-act  piece,  "  The 
First  Night,"  and  of  Aimee 
Desclee  as  "Frou  Frou."  I 
think  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  Madame  Bernhardt  to  affirm 
that  Mdlle.  D6scl6e  struck  a 
note  which  she  has  never  quite 
reached.  It  is  true,  when  I 
saw  the  performance  of  "Frou 
Frou,"  Mdlle.  D6sclee  (though 
the  audience  was  unaware  of 
it)  was  actually  dying,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  no  doubt, 
lent  additional  poignancy  to 
the  death-scene  in  the  drama; 
but  her  voice,  her  form,  her 
face,    all    possessed    an   intan- 


gible, almost  spiritual,  charm, 
to  which  no  actress  that  I 
have  ever  seen  has  quite  at- 
tained. The  secret,  perhaps, 
partly  lay  in  her  simple  moide 
of  life.  A  daughter  of  the 
people,  she  never  cared  to 
dwell  amid  the  glittering  Paris 
world,  but  even  in  the  heyday 
of  her  fame  would  cross  the 
Seine  every  night  to  the  un- 
pretentious quartier  where  she 
was  bom,  eventually  bequeath- 
ing to  its  poor  all  the  money 
she  had  amassed  by  her  match- 
less art. 

"  Frou  Frou  "  interpreted  by 
a  latter-day  English  actress 
does  not  sound  convincing, 
but  admirers  of  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  who  missed  seeing  her 
in  an  English  version  some 
years  ago  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  have  much  to  regret. 
She  revealed  a  capacity  for 
delicate  pathos  which  surprised 
even  those  most  familiar  with 
her  powers,  and  gave  promise 
of  a  really  great  career  in 
serious  drama.  The  Fates, 
however,  have  ordained  that 
she  shall  cultivate  the  comic 
Muse,  thus  sacrificing  a  quality 
which  is  now  more  than  ever 
needed  on  the  English  stage. 

The  faculty  of  arousing  tears 
is  rather  rare  among  our  actors 
and  actresses,  but  in  certain 
pieces  Mrs  Kendal  and  poor 
William  Terriss  could  unman 
the  most  mundane  and  matter- 
of-fact  audience.  Terriss's  most 
signal  triumph  in  this  respect 
was  achieved  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  tragic  death,  when 
his  superb  impersonation  of 
"  William"  in  Douglas  Jerrold's 
"  Black-eyed  Susan,"  nightly 
melted  the  entire  house  to  tears. 
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THREE   WEEKS    CAPTIVITY   WITH   THE   MOORISH   REBELS. 


BY  WALTER  B.   HARRIS. 


After  nine  months  of  futile 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  the  Moorish  rebellion 
di^&gg^  ^^  ite  weary  course. 
Like  everything  else  in  that 
country  of  procrastination,  its 
duration  seemed  interminable. 
The  Sultan  and  his  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Pretender, 
seemed  disinclined  to  bring 
affairs  to  an  issue.  Instead  of 
sending  expeditionary  forces  to 
crush  the  rising,  the  Viziers 
spent  their  time  in  buying  large 
quantities  of  munitions  of  war 
from  Europe.  True  that  what 
in  that  country  is  called  an 
army  was  stationed  at  Fez, 
leaving  the  capital  now  and 
again  to  wage  war  on  various 
tribes,  and  as  often  as  not  to 
return  with  nothing  accom- 
plished, and  not  seldom  de- 
feated. Meanwhile  the  Pre- 
tender, who  had  taken  the 
small  town  of  Taza  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  the  Biff  country, 
where  his  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged. Aided  by  the 
population  of  these  districts, 
the  most  warlike  perhaps  of 
all  Morocco,  he  met  with  sev- 
eral small  successes,  and  even 
Oujda,  an  important  town  near 
the  Algerian  frontier,  went  over 
to  his  side.^ 

But  this  desultory  warfare 
really  availed  little  to  either 
party,  though  both  the  Sultan 
and   the    Pretender  were    not 


slow  to  spread  reports,  in 
official  letters  and  otherwise, 
of  a  succession  of  hard-fought 
engagements  and  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Alternately  they  took 
each  other's  camps,  sometimes 
without  a  shot  being  fired — 
and  the  truth  was  that  both 
armies  were  in  terror  of  each 
other,  and  neither  of  them  loyal 
to  the  chiefs  under  which  they 
served.  There  must  be  many 
men  in  Hiyaina  and  Ohiata 
who  have  fought  in  a  dozen 
engagements  of  sorts,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  and  remain  to-day 
undecided  whether  to  acknow- 
ledge Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  or  the 
so-called  Mulai  Mohammed. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,  and  the  sudden 
influx  of  money,  raised  in 
Europe  in  the  form  of  loans, 
has  enriched  not  a  few.  I 
do  not  mean  the  lenders,  for 
they  take  their  six  per  cent 
and  are  satisfied;  but  the  un- 
wonted filling  of  the  treasury 
coffers,  emptied  by  the  young 
Sultan's  extravagances,  has 
given  opportunities  to  his 
Viziers  and  courtiers  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  period  of  the 
sales  of  automobiles  and  such- 
like useless  objects — for  nothing 
could  be  more  useless  in  a 
country  without  roads — finished 
more  or  less  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  but 
a  new  and  still  more  prosperous 
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of  rebellion,  praotically  little 
inconvenience  has  been  suffered 
by  Europeans. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  general 
state  of  things  when,  on  June 
16,  I  was  captured  by  the 
mountain  rebels.  There  was 
one  man,  however,  who,  if  not 
actually  implicated  in  my  cap- 
ture, had  to  do  with  my  reten- 
tion, of  whom  a  few  words  are 
necessary  before  narrating  any 
personal  experiences.  This  man 
'was  the  well-known  bandit 
Mulai  Ahmed  Raisuli  Shereef. 
Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  Shereefian 
families  of  Tetuan,  Baisuli  took 
early  to  a  career  of  brigandage 
and  highway  robbery.  While 
yet  a  very  young  man  he  was 
captured,  and  for  several  years 
underwent  a  term  of  incarcer- 
ation at  Mogador,  where  the 
prison  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  insanitary 
in  Morocco.  Beleased  eventu- 
ally through  the  influence  of 
his  relations  and  other  Tetuan 
notables,  Raisuli  returned  to 
the  Tangier  district,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  once 
more  adopted  his  former  pro- 
fession of  highway  robber.  He 
took  up  his  abode  some  twenty 
miles  from  Tangier,  in  the 
Gharbiya  district,  where,  as- 
sisted by  a  band  of  mountain- 
eers, he  held  the  surrounding 
country  in  terror.  He  levied 
blackmail  on  individuals  and 
villages,  and  if  not  paid,  re- 
sorted to  force.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  kill  and  rob;  and 
though  on  most  occasions 
a  sort  of  boasted  generosity 
marked  his  actions,  he  was  not 
above  taking  private  revenge 
in  a  cruel  form,  and  quite  lately 


murdered  in  cold  blood  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  a  village  with 
whom  he  had  a  quarrel. 

Nothing  could  afford  Raisuli 
better  opportunities  for  carry- 
ing on  his  business  than  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  rebel- 
lion. The  Moorish  Govern- 
ment's attention  was  centred 
on  the  scene  of  the  revolt, 
and  troops  were  not  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  outlying  districts.  Raisuli 
seized  the  opportunity,  robbed 
cattle  wholesale,  returning  them 
to  their  owners  for  money,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  openly 
attack  the  little  walled  town  of 
Arzeila,  which  was  only  saved 
from  being  pillaged  —  and  its 
inhabitants  possibly  massacred 
— by  the  hurried  despatch  of 
soldiers.  This  force,  augmented 
by  a  certain  number  of  irregular 
cavalry  from  Fez,  forced  Raisuli 
to  abandon  the  Gharbiya  and  to 
return  to  Zinat,  his  native  vil- 
lage, some  two  hours'  ride  from 
Tangier.  Here  for  a  time  he 
remained  inactive,  engaging 
only  in  petty  cattle-robberies, 
and  afraid  to  work  on  a  larger 
scale  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Government  troops,  who  had 
followed  him  from  the  Gharbiya, 
and  were  camped  some  five 
miles  from  Zinat,  almost  within 
sight  of  Raisuli's  abode. 

The  troops  remained  inactive 
during  some  three  weeks,  and 
Raisuli  began  to  feel  that,  after 
all,  no  danger  threatened  him. 
He  grew  careless,  dismissed 
many  of  his  followers,  and  as 
the  feast  of  the  Mulud  (June  8- 
15)  came  on,  the  rest  of  his 
band,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  half-a-dozen,  sought 
their  respective  homes,  in  order 
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oonversation,  during  which  he 
related  to  me  what  had  occurred 
in  the  morning's  engagement, 
he  led  me  to  his  house,  or 
rather  to  what  remained  of  it ; 
for  the  greater  part  had  been 
burned  by  the  troops,  and  the 
ruins  were  still  smouldering. 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  tribesmen; 
but  the  news  of  my  capture 
had  spread  quickly  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  large  crowd  had 
collected  to  see  the  "  Christian 
prisoner,"  and  I  soon  became 
the  object  of  a  hostile  demon- 
stration which  was  anything 
but  pleasant.  The  crowd 
hurled  insults  —  fortunately 
nothing  more  solid — at  me, 
and  whistled  and  howled,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  Baisuli  and 
his  followers  could  do  to  hurry 
me  in  safety  to  his  dwelling. 
Many  of  the  mountaineers  were 
desirous  of  taking  summary 
vengeance  upon  me  for  the  de- 
vastation which  the  troops  had 
caused  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  flaisuli's  influence,  and  the 
rifles  of  his  men,  were  sufficient 
to  protect  me,  though  it  was 
with  no  little  feeling  of  relief 
that  I  was  pushed  through  a 
small  doorway  and  found  my- 
self in  a  dark  room.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  crowd 
outside  would  have  their  way 
and  drag  me  out  again ;  but 
Raisuli's  men,  aided  by  a  few 
personal  friends  of  my  own, 
held  the  doorway  on  the  out- 
side, and  persuaded  the  up- 
roarious mountaineers  to  desist. 

It  was  some  little  time  before 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  for  the  room  con- 
tained only  one  small  window 
near  the  roof,  which  admitted 


little  more  than  a  ray  of  light. 
When  at  length  I  could  see 
clearly,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
not  alone,  for  extended  on  the 
floor  lay  the  corpse  of  a  man 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  morn- 
ing's engagement.  As  is  the 
custom  of  the  Moorish  troops, 
the  head  had  been  roughly 
hacked  off  and  carried  away 
as  a  trophy,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this  barbarity,  they  had 
stripped  the  body  naked,  and 
shockingly  mutilated  it.  A 
deep  pool  of  blood  surrounded 
the  corpse,  which  formed  a 
horrible  picture  as  it  lay  with 
its  arms  and  legs  extended — 
headless  and  mutilated.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  to  enjoy  its 
company  long,  for  presently 
men  arrived,  washed  the  body, 
and  sewed  it  into  its  winding- 
sheet,  rinsed  down  the  floor, 
and  carried  their  gruesome 
burden  away  to  burial.  They 
could  not,  however,  remove  all 
signs  of  death,  for  there  still 
remained  upon  the  walls  the 
stains  where  the  soldiers  had 
wiped  their  gory  fingers  after 
decapitating  their  victim. 

But  my  thoughts  were  too 
much  occupied  to  pay  very 
much  attention  to  my  unpleas- 
ant surroundings,  and  during 
the  hour  or  two  that  I  was 
left  alone  I  had  time  carefully 
to  review  the  awkward  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  myself. 
That  I  was  in  very  consider- 
able danger  I  knew  well 
enough.  Bebellion  was  rife 
in  the  land,  and  the  moun- 
tain tribes  were  thoroughly 
out  of  hand.  Even  their  own 
chiefs  had  little  authority  over 
them,  and  many  of  these  were 
not  present  at  Zinat,  though 
I  learned  from  my  guards  that 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  "  Unless 
that  man  is  removed,  I  shall 
decline  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  play."  The  scene  that* 
ensued  may  be  imagined :  the 
man  refused  to  leave  and 
Simpson  to  act;  eventually, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently 
mollified  to  finish  his  part ;  but 
the  ordeal  of  that  night,  and 
of  another  not  less  agonising, 
when  in  the  green  -  room  he 
found  himself  confronted  with 
the  folio  wing  inscription  chalked 
on  a  black-board:  "Palgrave 
Simpson  cannot  act  a  damn ! " 
rendered  the  "Strollers"  too 
trying  an  association  to  enlist 
much  of  his  talent. 

Of  all  the  English  actors  I 
have  seen  during  the  last  forty 
years,  I  think  Alfred  Wigan 
was  artistically  the  most  per- 
fect. He  seemed  to  have  the 
indefinable  quality  possessed  by 
Aim^  Desclee :  the  power,  so 
to  speak,  of  silently  insinuating 
himself  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.  The  most  perfect  repre- 
sentations of  pathos  I  have  ever 
witnessed  on  the  stage  were 
that  of  Wigan  as  the  old  father 
in  the  little  one-act  piece,  "  The 
First  Night,"  and  of  Aim6e 
Desclee  as  "Frou  Frou."  I 
think  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  Madame  Bernhardt  to  affirm 
that  Mdlle.  D6scl6e  struck  a 
note  which  she  has  never  quite 
reached.  It  is  true,  when  I 
saw  the  performance  of  "Frou 
Frou,"  Mdlle.  Descl6e  (though 
the  audience  was  unaware  of 
it)  was  actually  dying,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  no  doubt, 
lent  additional  poignancy  to 
the  death-scene  in  the  drama; 
but  her  voice,  her  form,  her 
face,    all    possessed    an   intan- 
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gible,  almost  spiritual,  charm, 
to  which  no  actress  that  I 
have  ever  seen  has  quite  at- 
tained. The  secret,  perhaps, 
partly  lay  in  her  simple  moide 
of  life.  A  daughter  of  the 
people,  she  never  cared  to 
dwell  amid  the  glittering  Paris 
world,  but  even  in  the  heyday 
of  her  fame  would  cross  the 
Seine  every  night  to  the  un- 
pretentious qvxirtier  where  she 
was  bom,  eventually  bequeath- 
ing to  its  poor  all  the  money 
she  had  amassed  by  her  match- 
less art. 

"  Frou  Frou  "  interpreted  by 
a  latter-day  English  actress 
does  not  sound  convincing, 
but  admirers  of  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  who  missed  seeing  her 
in  an  English  version  some 
years  ago  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  have  much  to  regret. 
She  revealed  a  capacity  for 
delicate  pathos  which  surprised 
even  those  most  familiar  with 
her  powers,  and  gave  promise 
of  a  really  great  career  in 
serious  drama.  The  Fates, 
however,  have  ordained  that 
she  shall  cultivate  the  comic 
Muse,  thus  sacrificing  a  quality 
which  is  now  more  than  ever 
needed  on  the  English  stage. 

The  faculty  of  arousing  tears 
is  rather  rare  among  our  actors 
and  actresses,  but  in  certain 
pieces  Mrs  Kendal  and  poor 
WiUiam  Terriss  could  unman 
the  most  mundane  and  matter- 
of-fact  audience.  Terriss's  most 
signal  triumph  in  this  respect 
was  achieved  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  tragic  death,  when 
his  superb  impersonation  of 
"  William"  in  Douglas  Jerrold's 
"  Black-eyed  Susan,"  nightly 
melted  the  entire  house  to  tears. 
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or  rather  a  ramour — of  my 
capture  the  evening  before. 
Although  I  was  not  permitted 
to  see  the  messenger, — a  Biffi 
from  Tangier, — no  difficulties 
were  put  in  the  way  of  my 
oommimicating  with  the  British 
Legation,  and  I  was  able  to 
write  and  inform  the  Minister 
of  the  details  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  found 
myself.  His  Excellency's  first 
act  was  to  inform  the  Moorish 
officials  that  no  movement  of 
troops  must  take  place  during 
my  captivity,  for  such,  it  was 
recognised,  would  prevent  once 
and  for  all  any  successful 
negotiations.  To  this  the 
native  authorities  agreed,  as 
they  also  did  to  the  British 
Minister's  counsel  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  left 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  that 
the  native  Gk>vemment  should 
make  no  attempts  to  interfere 
on  my  behalf.  This  wise 
action  of  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson 
— whose  management  through- 
out showed  extreme  tact — no 
doubt  greatly  facilitated  the 
subsequent  negotiations,  for  the 
tribesmen  expressed  much  satis- 
faction when  they  heard  that 
they  could  treat  with  the 
British  Legation  direct,  with- 
out the  interference  of  their 
own  officials.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Arthur  Nicolson  had  obtained 
the  valuable  assistance  of 
H.Hh  Mulai  Ahmed,  Shereef  of 
Wazan,  whose  religious  prestige 
extends  far  and  wide  over  the 
Moorish  tribes,  and  whose  in- 
fluence as  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  is  acknow- 
ledged all  through  Morocco. 

My  groom,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen,  who  was  captured  at  the 
same  time  as  myself,  was  set 


at  liberty  immediately  after 
our  arrival  at  Zinat,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native.  He 
could  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
Baisuli  or  the  mountaineers, 
and  accordingly  was  free  to 
depart.  He  remained  three 
days  there,  however,  and  was 
allowed  to  come  and  see  me 
whenever  he,  or  I,  wished ;  but, 
as  he  could  be  of  no  service  to 
me  in  my  predicament,  I  ad- 
vised him  to  return  to  my 
house  at  Tangier.  His  parents' 
dwelling  had  been  burned  to 
the  ground  in  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  village ;  but 
his  father  and  mother  and  their 
family  of  little  children  had 
been  able  to  escape  to  the 
mountains,  though  they  had 
lost  most  of  their  belongings. 
He  waited  three  days  on  the 
chance  of  their  returning ;  but 
hearing  that  they  had  decided 
to  remain  in  the  mountains  un- 
til all  danger  was  past,  he  took 
my  advice  and  returned  to  my 
house  at  Tangier. 

For  nine  days  I  remained  at 
Zinat — days  of  discomfort  and 
anxiety;  discomfort  from  dirt 
and  from  the  food— or  rather 
the  want  of  food.  I  was  never 
able  to  take  my  clothes  o£P  or 
to  wash.  I  was  smothered  in 
vermin.  The  room  in  which 
I  was  confined  was  small,  and 
was  always  crowded  by  the 
tribesmen,  who  came  and  went 
at  all  times.  They  slept  any- 
how and  at  any  time,  so  that 
there  was  no  rest  by  day  or 
night, — and  all  the  time  I  was 
aware  that  I  was  in  great 
danger,  for  no  authority  existed 
over  the  3000  or  4000  moun- 
taineers who  had  collected  at 
Zinat.  The  men  who  pre- 
viously had  been  able  to  keep 
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THE    WOOING    OF    NIGEL    SEATON. 


BY  WYMOND   CABBY. 


Miss  Lena  Som ebton,  in  the 
hall  of  a  flat  in  Ashley  Man- 
sions, was  fingering  the  string 
of  pearls  on  her  finely  shaped 
throat  as  she  studied  a  note 
which  had  been  left  by  a  foot- 
man just  ten  minutes  before 
she  had  put  her  latoh-key  into 
the  lock.  A  curious  light 
played  in  her  violet  eyes,  an 
enigmatic  smile  stole  over  her 
astonishingly  baby  face.  Then 
she  dismissed  her  maid  with 
her  cloak  and  walked  into  the 
library. 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  time  ?  " 
The  Managing  Director  of  the 
Paris  and  Oceana  Co.,  Limited, 
lifted  a  grey  worn  face  from  his 
papers  to  rest  his  eyes  afiPec- 
tionately  on  the  slender  figure 
in  white  satin  at  his  elbow. 

"Oh!  so-so,  papa.  Nigel 
Beaton  made  a  smashing 
speech;  he  gave  them  'gyp/ 
as  the  office-boy  says,  but  the 
debate  became  so  dull  that  we 
all  went  on  to  the  Empire. 
The  new  Spanish  dancer,  how- 
ever, was  even  more  boringly 
decorous  than  the  talking  shop, 
so  I  came  home." 

^'Vincent  Mackamess,"  ob- 
served Mr  Somerton,  thumping 
a  schedule  to  make  it  fold, 
''has  been  here  again  on  the 
old  ernind." 

Lena's  fingers  closed  on  the 
note  in  her  hand.  ''  Poor  dear 
old  thing ! "  she  remarked.  "  I 
am  sorry." 


Her  father  wheeled  his  chair 
round.  "I  thought  you  were 
in  love  with  him,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  So  I  was,  or  thought  I  was 
— a  year  ago,  but  it  was  only 
with  his  KC.M.G." 

«  H'm !  h'm  1  WeU,  I  don't 
understand  your  game,  my 
dear." 

"Then  you  had  better  not 
take  a  hand  in  it,  papa.  You 
don't  like  revoking,  and  a 
woman  apparently  does." 

She  took  from  the  mantel- 
piece a  photograph  of  the 
gentleman  in  question.  Sir 
Vincent  Mackamess,  K.C.M.G., 
famed  as  the  creator  and  ad- 
ministrator of  Erewhon,  the 
disciplined  face  of  a  calm, 
strong  man,  every  line  of  which 
testified  to  yeoman  service  to 
the  Empire. 

''He  will  be  a  G.C.B.  some 
day,"  she  remarked,  putting 
the  photograph  down  with  a 
faint  sigh  that  might  have 
meant  anything. 

"Yes,"  was  the  dry  answer, 
"there's  a  G.C.B.  for  some  one 
in  the  telegrams  from  Erewhon 
to-night." 

Lena  looked  at  her  father 
for  a  brief  second,  then  she 
opened  and  re-read  the  not« 
in  her  hand. 

"How  long  are  you  going 
to  let  Nigel  Seaton  play  with 
you?"  Mr  Somerton  plumped 
out  boldly. 
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THB    RIVER  S    MOUTH. 


80HE  SKETCHES,  NOTES,  AND  BECOLLBCTION& 


The  little  bnm  that  flowed 
past  the  house  was  supposed  to 
be  the  limit  of  my  fiediing  in 
early  angling  days,  and  my 
orders  were  not  to  fish  beyond 
the  mill-dam,  whioh  lay  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  house. 
Up  to  about  the  age  of  twelve 
I  remained  within  bounds,  but 
after  that  time  I  began  to  stray 
farther  afield  ;  and  one  day, 
during  the  temporary  absenoe 
of  my  family  at  some  looal 
function,  I  fished  the  bum 
down  to  the  very  tail,  where 
it  debouched  into  the  estuary, 
and  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  great  tidal  pools,  with 
the  ford,  the  island  covered 
with  birds,  and  the  great 
strong  stream  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  beyond 
the  island. 

I  had  better  state  here  that 
the  river,  which  is  one  of  con- 
siderable  size,  divides  a  little 
below  the  headway  of  the  tidal 
water,  and  passes  down  either 
side  of  a  great  grassy  island, 
the  main  current  keeping  to 
the  north  side  and  the  lesser 
stream  to  the  south,  the  latter 
being  known  locally  by  the 
elegant  name  of  the  ''back- 
gut."  It  is  easily  fordable  at 
low  tide,  except  when  the  river 
is  in  spate ;  but  at  high  water 
it  is  quite  impassable,  and  in 
high  spring -tides  the  entire 
island  is  covered  with  water. 

This    island,   so   worn  with 


spates  and  tides,  is  ever  chang- 
ing at  the  lower  end,  where 
there  are  many  places  quite 
imsafe  to  venture;  but  at  the 
upper  end  there  is  solid  good 
tur^  with  a  few  whin -bushes 
growing  on  it,  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  pheasants.  What  the 
special  attraction  is  for  these 
birds  I  cannot  say  for  certain, 
but  I  imagine  it  must  be  the 
fruit  of  the  little  brown 
bramble,  which  grows  in  abun- 
dance among  the  whin-bushes. 
The  lower  end  of  the  island  is 
ever  a  favourite  resort  of  snipe 
in  the  latter  end  of  autumn; 
but,  as  they  lie  very  close  in  the 
dank  brown -green  grass  and 
sedge,  it  requires  a  good  dog, 
workhig  carefully,  to  flush 
them,  and  one  must  exercise 
great  caution  where  one  steps 
as  one  approaches  the  edge  of 
the  tide,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
to  step  off  firm  turf  into  an 
almost  inextricable  slough  of 
grass-covered  mud.  I  had  a 
nasty  experience  in  such  a  place 
one  cold  winter's  day  ;  but  be- 
fore I  get  to  that  I  must  con- 
clude the  account  of  my  first 
visit  to  the  river's  mouth  and 
the  island,  stating  first  that 
the  latter  is  no  mere  patch  of 
land  amidst  the  waters :  it  is 
fully  a  mile  long  and  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  when  quite 
uncovered  by  the  tide,  and  the 
tidal  pools  on  either  side  are 
long  and  very  deep  in  places, 
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of  game.  And  so  it  proves. 
Plenty  of  snipe  spring  up  as 
we  plunge  through  the  tall 
herbage,  lying  close,  and  forced 
by  the  height  of  the  grass  to 
fly  at  a  level  very  convenient 
for  aiming.  Half-a-dozen  part- 
ridges rise  singly  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  varied  by 
the  occasional  flapping  form  of 
a  heath -owl ;  and  finally  we 
almost  step  upon  a  fine  hare, 
whose  fleeing  form  we  can  trace 
by  the  rapid  parting  of  the 
grass- tops. 

From  the  top  of  the  high 
bank  we  get  a  surprise.  The 
hillside  is  here  composed  of 
grass  as  green  and  firm  as  a 
tennis -lawn,  over  which  are 
dotted  many  patches  of  rushes, 
each  a  few  square  yards  in 
extent,  though  there  is  no 
water  here  to  account  for  their 
presence.  Neither  are  there  any 
snipe,  though  the  spot  would 
be  worth  visiting  if  the  wind 
were  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hilla  It 
would  then  be  a  famous  shelter 
from  the  wind,  though  it  con- 
tains food  for  nothing  but  a 
sheep.  And  so  we  go  on,  until 
meeting  with  another  brook  we 
decide  to  follow  it  down  to  the 
place  where  it  nears  the  entrance 
to  our  "point,"  the  lane  by 
which  we  first  entered  the  moor. 
This  rivulet  has  lately  asserted 
its  independence  by  overflow- 
ing   its    banks,    and    flooding 


some  acres  of  the  level  ground 
below,  though  two  or  three 
little  islands  of  scanty  grass 
stick  up  forlornly,  as  if  they 
half  regretted  having  refused 
to  yield  to  the  encroaching 
waters.  A  small  wisp  of  snipe 
rises  from  every  one  of  these 
spots,  very  wild,  and  apparently 
determined  to  fly  for  ever. 
They  are  the  last  we  shall  see 
to-day,  for  a  climb  over  yet 
another  bank,  the  thirtieth  at 
least  during  the  last  two  hours, 
brings  us  on  to  the  stretch  of 
low  heather  interspersed  with 
gorse  over  which  we  walked 
this  morning  after  issuing  from 
the  lana  The  wintry  sun  is 
rolling  down,  a  great  striped 
ball,  in  the  west,  as  if  he 
meant  to  assure  us  that  he  is 
still  in  the  heaven&  He  hasn't 
had  much  of  a  chance  all  day, 
but  in  the  red  beauty  of  his 
departure  he  takes  a  glorious 
revenge  on  the  very  clouds 
which  have  shut  him  in,  and 
his  prison-bars  flash  like  jew- 
elled gold.  We  return  home 
in  the  many -coloured  glow, 
tired  and  silent,  but  happy, 
for  to-morrow  we  are  to  sally 
forth  armed  with  something 
better  than  precepts;  and  has 
not  the  great  dim  moor,  which 
is  sinking  to  its  misty  sleep  be- 
hind, promised  us  nothing  less 
than  twenty  couple  apiece  as  a 
reward  for  our  trouble  to-day  ? 

SCOLOPAX. 
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New  Roads  ffir  Metor-cars. 


terror.  Along  our  highways 
onoe  marched  the  Boman 
legions,  and  sinoe  the  time  of 
the  heroes  who  built  them  they 
have  echoed  to  the  tramp  oi 
many  armies.  In  peaoe,  as  in 
war,  they  have  fulfilled  the 
needs  of  the  people^  and  old  as 
tkef  are,  they  are  fitill  well- 
oDdered,  beeause,  until  to-day, 
no  strain  has  been  put  upon 
iktam  wliioh  they  oould  not 
bear.  But  if  henoeforth  they 
aro  to  be  a  raoing-traok  for 
steam -engines,  how  long  will 
they  sunive?  Thero  is  but  one 
w.y  to  *»ve  their  .menity,  and 
to  preserve  eimple  fotk  from 
destruction :  let  the  drivers  of 
laotor  -  cars  build  themselves 
roads,  paraUd,  if  they  like, 


to  the  railways,  upon  which  no 
horse  nor  pedestrian  be  per- 
mitted to  stray.  Then  they 
can  run  about  at  what  speed 
they  choosey  and  snatch  an 
added  joy  in  racing  express 
trains.  Then  no  discourage- 
ment need  be  pot  upon  a 
"{^rowing  industry^"  and  the 
highroads  of  England  may 
still  serve  the  pnipose  fer 
which  they  HFcre  designed. 
But,  as  things  ato  at  present^ 
it  is  as  logical  to  def^id  the 
motor-oar  on  the  ground  Uiat 
its  manufacturers  need  pro- 
tection, as  it  wonld  be  to  put 
a  premium  on  burglary,  lest 
the  profitable  making  of  crow- 
bars and  jemmies  should  un- 
timely languish. 
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THE    FOOD    QUESTION    IN    1903. 


In  the  first  article  of  this 
series  ^  the  economio  ideas  lately 
revived  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
were  discussed  in  their  histori- 
cal aspect,  and  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  historical  criti- 
cism which  has  yet  appeared 
daring  the  discussion.  In  the 
second^  a  contrast  was  drawn 
between  the  fiscal  activity  of 
our  commercial  rivals  and  the 
comatose  condition  into  which 
our  own  fiscal  interests  have 
been  permitted  to  drift.  In 
this  third  article  of  the  series 
we  propose  to  begin  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  fiscal  in- 
quiry which  the  Government 
have  in  hand.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  in  the  secrets  of 
the  Cabinet  to  know  that 
there  are  certain  subjects  which 
the  inquiry  must  necessarily 
embrace. 

The  food  question,  for  ex- 
ample, is  already  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  discussion,  though 
little  can  be  said  for  the 
sophistical  and  petty  spirit  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been 
treated.  After  it  our  foreign 
trade,  our  commercial  relations 
within  and  beyond  the  Empire, 
existing  commercial  treaties,  in- 
ternational competition,  the  con- 
dition of  our  staple  industries, 
British  labour,  its  merits  and 
defects,  the  physical  efficiency 
of  the  nation,  and  the  growth 
or   otherwise   of   our  economic 


power, — all  will  have  to  come 
under  review  if  the  inquiry  is 
to  be  exhaustive.  When  the 
expression  an  '^  inquest  of  the 
nation"  was  first  used,  it  had 
more  meaning  than  even  its 
author  may  have  realised.  What 
Mr  Chamberlain  has  launched 
us  into  is  much  more  than  an 
election  campaign.  Whatever 
the  Cobden  Club  may  do  to 
narrow  it,  every  day  it  widens ; 
and  in  the  end  the  whole 
economic  condition  of  the 
country  will  come  within  its 
scope. 

For  all  communities  the  food 
question  is  the  first  and  most 
important.  For  us,  depending 
as  we  do  far  more  on  foreign 
than  on  domestic  food-supplies, 
it  is  of  vital  importance.  But, 
true  to  our  national  partiality 
for  the  illogical  and  anomalous, 
we  have  given  it  less  attention 
than  any  other  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  Food  is  a 
tabooed  subject  in  politics: 
one  can  only  allude  to  it  at 
the  risk  of  being  at  once  sus- 
pected of  sinister  designs  on 
the  sacred  settlement  of  1846. 
We  have  heard  lately  some 
strange  confessions  from  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  to  the  liability  of  food 
taxes  to  misrepresentation.  We 
have  also  seen  how  ready  a 
certain  hysterical  section  of  the 
press  is  to  raise,  on  the  slight- 
est pretext,  a  shrill  outcry 
against    stomach    taxes.      The 
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The  smallness  of  our  exports 
as  oontrajsted  with  the  enormous 
oonsumption  of  foreign  food. 

The  steady  retrogression  of 
our  home  agriculture  compared 
with  the  immense  expansion 
given  to  foreign  agriculture 
through  our  food  purchases 
all  over  the  world. 

The  preference  hitherto 
shown  for  foreign  food  -  sup- 
plies over  those  of  our  own 
colonies,  which  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated  as  they 
deserve. 

The  stimulus  which  our  pur- 
chases of  foreign  food  have 
given  to  the  development  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  not- 
ably the  United  States,  when 
sinular  encouragement  might 
have  been  as  easily  given,  and 
with  better  effect,  to  our 
own  colonies — to  say  nothing 
of  our  own  farmers. 

All  these  considerations  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single 
question  —  Are    we  not   using 


the  vast  power  and  influence 
of  the  national  stomach  to 
enrich  foreign  food  -  growers, 
while  we  are  impoverishing 
ourselves?  How  many  of  the 
British  public,  including  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  could  make 
a  better  guess  at  the  amount  of 
our  annual  bill  for  foreign  food 
and  drink  than  Sir  Robert 
Beid  succeeded  in  doing  at 
Sanquhar?  His  105  millions 
a-year  for  "com,  grain,  meal, 
flour,  and  meat"  is  only  the 
beginning  of  it.  Staggering  a 
sum  as  it  sounds,  it  does  not 
reach  one-half  of  the  actual 
aggregate  of  1902.  From  the 
voluminous  statistics  which 
follow — all  carefully  compiled 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
— our  foreign  food-bill  in  that 
year  was  211^  millions  sterling. 
In  order  to  give  flavour  to  it, 
we  ran  up  in  the  same  year  a 
foreign  djpink-bill  of  7  J  mil- 
lions, and  a  tobacco- bill  of  5f 
millions. 


OUR  FOREIGN  FOOD   AND   DRINK   BILL. 


Grand  total,  224^  millions 
sterling  in  one  year  for  foreign 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco  I  Four 
and  a  quarter  millions  sterling 
a-week— fully  £600,000  a-day 
—paid  to  foreign  food-growers 
to  eke  out  the  shortcomings  of 
our  own  despised  and  neglected 
soil  I  That  is  our  idea  of 
national  prosperity  I  When 
once  in  a  way  the  genuineness 
of  such  prosperity  is  doubted, 
the  men  of  sixty-year-old  con- 
victions rise  up  in  their  wrath 
and  swear  by  all  their  cotton  and 
cotton-wool  gods  that  the  nation 
shall  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  itself 


into  bankruptcy  on  foreign  im- 
ports rather  than  that  a  hair  of 
the  Cobden  fetich  be  disturbed. 
Our  statistics  also  give  the 
weights  of  the  principal  im- 
ports, which  are  even  more 
stupendous  than  the  values. 
Leaving  out  eggs  and  other 
specialties,  which  are  not 
weighed,  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity exceeded  three  hundred 
million  cwty  or  fifteen  million 
tone.  Grain  and  flour  answered 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  or 
203  million  cwt.  out  of  305 
milliona  Imagine  being  flooded 
with  foreign  bread-stuffs  at  the 
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rate  of  33,000  tons  per  day— 
exoludiag  SundayB — and  with 
other  foreign  foods  at  the  rate 
of  16,000  tons  per  day !     And 


ling  to  Sir    Henry 

twelve 

live  perpetnally 

1  the  verge  of  starvation ! 


OtTK  FoBmOK  FooD-BrLL,  1902. 

QDUtltln. 

Tilo™. 

I.  Sntcher-JIfeat, 

cwt 

Cftttlo  (119,488) 

4,300.000» 

7,814,753 

Shesp  (293,199) 

200,000« 

454,422 

Besf,  fr«di       . 

3.707.387 

7,905,144 

,.     Mlted     . 

150.574 

244,002 

Mutton,  fre»h . 

3,659,699 

6,914,911 

Pork,  frMh       . 

665,376 

1,448,145 

II     B&lt«d    . 

205,266 

305,587 

Bacon  . 

5,088,704 

13,426,967 

H^a  . 

1,482,287 

3,859,002 

Me&t,  nnennmsTfttMl 

656,023 

1,199,140 

i>      preurved 

910,886 

2,786.529 

Bftbbit. 

451,457 

734,326 

Poultry  Mid  guns 

300,000* 

1,069,060 

Liird    . 

1,650,830 

4,118,990 

23.423,388 

52,267,978 

II.  FUh. 

Freih  . 

898,979 

734,474 

Salted 

252,407 

638,838 

Salmon     . 

906.835 

1,976,000 

Lobtter    . 

60,678 

260,966 

Other       . 

30,407 

72,223 

Not  c&nned 

633,436 

600,760 

2,872,741 

4.283,050 

III.  Orain  and  Flour. 

Wheat 

80,926,886 

27.058,049 

>i      meal  and  Sonr 

19.478,199 

8,947,747 

Barley 

25,199,312 

7,130,992 

Oata   . 

16,867,157 

6,041,321 

Oatmeal 

612,712 

486,068 

Maize 

44,486,274 

11,710,773 

.1     meal      . 

242,840 

83,270 

Peai    . 

1,746,210 

667,236 

Beans. 

2,065,499 

703,621 

Otjier  com  and  meal 

1,897,990 

576,147 

Starch,  farina,  fto. 

2,446,628 

1,696,329 

OHaU,  &c. 

2,180.185 

478,793 

Rice,  rice  meal,  te. 

6,375.670 

2,212.960 

203.513.462 

66.692,304 

IV.   Dairg  Products 

Butter 

3,974,177 

20,527.934 

966,170 

2,689,463 

Cheeie 

2,640,384 

6,412,420 

914,087 

1,803,036 

II      freih 

22,030 

37.613 

Gggi  (2,276,015,000) 

2.628, 900» 

6,299,934 

10,951.748 

37,650,390 

*  Batlmited  wslghU. 
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OuB  FoRKioN  FooD-Bnx,  1902 — continued. 


Quantities. 

Valaes. 

V.    Vegetables, 

cwt. 

£ 

Onions  (7,606,119  bushels) 

3,000,000* 

999,952 

Potatoes 

5,699,090 

1,589,533 

Tomatoes     . 

783,894 

700,126 

Unenumerated 

1,160,000* 

467,022 

Hops 

191,324 
10,834,308 

798,588 
4,555,221 

VI.  Fruits. 

Apples 

2,843,701 

1,923,482 

Pears 

1 

491,906 

439,536 

Plums 

541,136 

515,059 

Cherries 

166,359 

216,421 

Strawberries 

40,211 

58,080 

Currants 

76,080 

92,112 

Qooseberries 

27,577 

16,919 

Bananas  (2,805,700  bunches) 

250,000* 

1,060,263 

Grapes 

636,932 

676,894 

Oranges 

6,518,067 

2,358,709 

Lemons 

1,003,288 

417,049 

Nuts 

933,147 

1,191,687 

Unenumerated 

516,866 
14,045,270 

342,459 
9,308,670 

VII.   Groceries^  Spirits,  ttc,  {/or 

'  home  consumption). 

Tea 

2,271,787 

8,837,880 

Sugar,  raw   . 

12,562,221 

5,027,907 

ft       refined 

18,227,329 

9,708,466 

Molasses 

1,343,310 

269,383 

Glucose 

1,154,634 

574,785 

Saccharine    . 

••• 

56,922 

CJocoa 

480,000 

2,587,512 

Coffee 

293,702 

2,644,380 

Chicory 

85,096 

45,024 

Dried  fruits. 

1,790,927 

2,427,980 

Spices 

310,470 

865,079 

Yeast 

137,076 
38,656,552 

284,351 
33,329,669 

VIII.    Wines,  Spirits,  d:c. 

Spirits 

• 

gals. 

8,737,465 

2,038,921 

Wine 

• 

II 

15,348,242 

4,947,767 

Mineral  waters 

• 

dozs. 

1,314,223 

269,998 
7,256,686 

IX.   Tobacco 

• 

lb. 

82,918,487 

5,799,810 

X.    Uncla-vdfied  articles 

•                          • 

•  Estimated 

•  •  • 

3,413,596 

weights. 
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MEAT  AS  WBLL  AS  GRAIN   UNDER  FOREIGN   CONTROL. 


Years  ago,  when  wheat-grow- 
ing at  458.  to  50s.  a  quarter 
became  almost  impossible  for 
the  British  farmer,  he  was  told 
that  he  had  still  the  meat  mar- 
ket in  his  own  hands.  There 
at  least  he  was  said  to  be  well 
protected  against  foreign  com- 
petition. But  of  late  that  too 
has  all  been  changed  by  cheap 
ocean  freights  and  cold  storage. 
Our  meat  -  growers  are  now 
quite  as  hard  pressed  by  foreign 
and  colonial  competition  as  our 
wheat-growers.  Not  only  have 
they  lost  control  of  their  market, 
but  their  share  of  the  supply  is 
rapidly  growing  smaller,  while 
the  foreign  share  grows  larger. 
The  best  data  available  on  the 
subject  renders  it  doubtful  if 
more  than  half  of  the  total  sup- 
ply has  not  already  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  native  growers. 

Calculations  as  to  the  meat 
consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case   be   so   definite   as 


those  relating  to  cereals.  The 
yearly  increase  of  live  -  stock 
cannot  be  estimated  so  precisely 
as  the  annual  crops  of  grain. 
Neither  can  the  sales  be  traced 
so  readily.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture have  carried  their  statis- 
tical observations  a  long  way, 
but  a  good  deal  of  ground  still 
remains  uncovered.  Under  the 
Act  of  1891  an  official  record 
is  now  kept  of  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  entered  for  sale  at  the 
twenty -one  chief  markets  in 
England  and  Scotland.  These 
figures  furnish  a  basis  for  an 
approximate  estimate;  but  there 
must  be  a  moderate  addition 
made  for  sales  at  small  local 
markets  and  elsewhere.  More- 
over, Ireland  has  also  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  of- 
ficially recorded  entries  in  1902 
at  the  twenty-one  chief  markets 
were  as  under.  To  the  numbers 
we  have  added  estimates  of 
gross  value  reckoned  at  the 
average  prices  of  the  year. 


The  Domestic  Meat  Supply,  1902. 


Registered  Sales  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Cattle  ....  1,302,600 
Sheep  ....  4,508,045 
Pigs        ....  414,351 


Estimated 
average  price. 

£18 
35s. 
508. 


Qross  value. 

£23,446,800 
9,016,090 
1,035,877 


Add  one-sixth  for  unregistered 
sales    .... 

And  for  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
population 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

£33,498,767 

5,583,128 

5,583,128 
£44,665,023 

This  estimate  can  be  checked 
by  an  alternative  calculation 
based  on  the  proportion  of 
existing  live  -  stock  annually 
slaughtered  —  say,  one  -  fourth. 
Excluding  cows  and  heifers  in 
milk,  the  total  number  of  other 


cattle  in  1902  was  7,575,000. 
One -fourth  of  these  would  be 
1,893,940.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  get,  after  setting 
aside  breeding  ewes,  18,946,450 
sheep,  of  which  one -fourth  is 
4,736,612.       Pigs    other    than 
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Agricultural  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom — continued. 

Imports  in  1902  corresponding  to  above. 
Grain  and  flour 
Butcher-meat  . 


Dairy  produce 
Vegetables 
Fruit  . 


£66,692,304 

52,267,978 

37,650,390 

3,756,633 

6,120,460 

£165,487,765 


FOREIGN  FOOD   RAPIDLY  SUPERSEDING  HOME  FOOD. 


Is  it  not  a  sufficiently  grave 
matter  that  for  two-thirds  of 
our  bread-stufiPs,  and  more  than 
half  of  our  butcher  -  meat,  we 
are  now  dependent  on  foreign 
and  colonial  sources?  A  still 
more  grave  question,  however, 
has  yet  to  come,  and  that  is 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  food,  com- 
bined with  the  relative  shrink- 
age of  our  home  supplies.  On 
both  these  points  the  tables 
which  follow  make  startling 
revelations.  The  first  set  ex- 
hibit the  progress  of  our  food 
imports,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  value.  The  sixty  -  two 
years— 1840-1902— which  they 
cover  have  been  divided  into 
two  periods,  practically  corre- 


sponding to  two  generations. 
The  former  extends  from  1840 
to  1873,  and  the  latter  from 
1873  to  1902.  The  second  set 
of  tables  show  how  the  home 
production  of  bread-stuffs  and 
butcher  -  meat  has  fluctuated 
during  the  same  period — gen- 
erally downward.  To  these 
tables  as  a  whole  we  invite  the 
most  careful  attention.  They  be- 
tray an  economic  situation  which 
may  be  very  mUdly  described 
as  critical.  Judging  from  the 
facts  here  presented,  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  is  now  in- 
quiring into  our  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  material  in  time 
of  war,  might  very  usefully 
extend  its  investigation  to  our 
food-supplies  in  time  of  peace. 


Our  Foreign  Food-Supplies, 

1840,  1873,  and  1902. 

ri840 

23,163,982. 

A.  Quantities  in 

cwtJ  1873 

139,483,503. 

tl902 

304,839,809. 

1840. 

1873. 

1902. 

L   Butcher- Meat. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Cattle 

•  •  • 

100,401 

4,.300,000 

Sheep 

•  •  • 

670,000 

200,000 

Beef,  fresh 
If      salted    . 

\) 

•  •  • 

260,554 

/  3, 707, 387 
\     163,574 

Mutton,  fresh 

^ 

•  •  • 

... 

3,659,599 

Pork,  fresh     . 
It      salted   . 

:} 

29,532 

289,696 

/  665,376 
1     206,266 

Bacon 
Hams 

:} 

6,180 

2,987,229 

/6,089,704 
\  1,482,287 

Meat,  preserved 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

910,886 

Unenumerated 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

665,023 

Rabbits 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

451,467 

Poultry  and  game 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

300,000 

Lard  . 

92 

626,090 

1,660,830 

35,804 

4,833,969 

23,421,388 
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OuE  Foreign  Food-Supplies,  1840,  1873,  and  1902 — continued. 


1840. 

1878. 

1902. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

n. 

Fish    . 
.  Orain^  Flour,  Ac, 

.  ■  • 

718.174 

2,672,741 

in 

Wheat 

8,637,903 

43,863,098 

80,925,886 

Flour 

1,546,523 

6,293,918 

19,478,199 

Barley            , 

> 

f  25,199,312 

Oats  . 

15,857,157 

Oatmeal 

612,712 

Maize 

6,416,258 

44,244,331 

44,485,274 

II      meal    . 

242,840 

Peas  . 

1,746,210 

Beans 

i 

I  2,065,499 

Other  corns  and  flour 

• . . 

•  •  * 

1,897,990 

Starch,  farina,  &;c. 

• .. 

• .. 

2,446,628 

Ofials,  &c. 

... 

.  ■ . 

2,180,185 

Rice  and  rice- flour     . 

443,918 

6,559,090 

6,375,570 

17,044,692 

100,960,437             1 

203,513,462 

IV. 

Dairy  Produce, 

Butter 

252,661 

1,279,566 

3,974,177 

Margarine 

.  • . 

•  •  • 

966,170 

Cheese 

226,462 

1,356,622 

2,546,384 

Milk,  condensed 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

914,087 

II     fresh    . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

22,030 

Eggs  . 

106,832 

733,860 

2,528,900 

585,955 

3,370,048 

10,951,748 

V. 

VegeJtMea, 

Onions 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3,000,000 

Potatoes 

2,393 

7,506,615 

5,699,090 

Tomatoes 

•  •  • 

• .  • 

783,894 

Hops. 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

191,324 

Unenumerated 

•  •  • 

2,293 

... 

1,160,000 

7,506,615 

10,834,308 

VI. 

Fruit,  Green. 

Lemons  and  oranges  . 

•  •  • 

769,400 

7,521,355 

All  others  in  Group  V] 

^*                    •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6,523,915 

769,400 

14,045,270 

VII.   Cfroceries,  <kc. 

Tea    . 

250,000 

1,462,200 

2,271,787 

Sugar,  raw 

4,035,844 

14,243,328 

12,562,221 

II      refined 

17,388 

2,273,490 

18,227,329 

Molasses 

458,631 

520,815 

1,343,310 

Glucose 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,154,634 

Cocoa 

31,245 

173,000 

480,000 

Coflee 

256,200 

281,300 

293,702 

Chicory 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

85,096 

Dried  fruits   . 

445,900 

1,370,727 

1,790,927 

Spices 

not  stated 

310,470 

Yeast 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

137,076 

5,495,208 

20,324,860 

38,656,552 
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OuB  Foreign  Food-Supplues,  1840,  1873,  and  1002— coiUtntied. 


1840. 

1878. 

1002. 

VUL    WineSj  Spirits,  dx. 

gallt. 

galls. 

galls. 

Wines 

9,311,247 

17,905,129 

16,456,663 

Spirits 

8,657,505 

10,259,798 

8,737,465 

Mineral  waters  (1,314 
dozen  bottles) 

,223\ 

•  •• 

17,968,752 

•  •  • 

1,971,000 

28,164,927 

27,165,128 

Summary  qf  QuarUUies, 

1840. 

1878. 

loot. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

I.  Butcher- meat 

35,804 

4,833,969 

23,421,388 

n.  Fish 

>                 •  •  • 

718,174 

2,672,741 

ill.  Grain,  flour,  &c. 

17,044,692 

101,960,437 

203,513,462 

rV.  Dairy  produce 

585,955 

3,370,048 

10,951,748 

V.  Vegetables  . 

2,293 

7,506,615 

10,834,308 

VI.  Fruit,  green 

•  ■  • 

769,400 

14,045,270 

Vll.  Groceries    . 

5,495,208 

20,324,860 

38,656,552 

23,163,952 

139,483,503 

304,095,469 

galls. 

gtlls. 

galls. 

VIII.  Wines,  spirits,  &c. 

17,968,752 

28,164,927 

27,165,128 

IX.  Tobacco- 

•       lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Manufactured 

1,406,054 

1,208,425 

3,214,971 

Unmanufactured 

36,680,887 

44,142,791 

79,703,516 

38,086,941 

45,351,216 

82,918,487 

(1840 

£25,037,793 

B.  Va 

lues<(  1873 

133,618,291 

[  1902 

224,557,374 

1840. 

1873. 

1903. 

I.  Butcher- M ecu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cattle 

■                                                 •  •  • 

3,354,043 

7,814,753 

Sheep 

i                                               •  •  • 

1,822,531 

454,422 

Beef,  fresh 

•  •  • 

519,815 

7,905,144 

II      salted    . 

1                                               •  •  • 

•  •  • 

244,002 

Pork,  fresh     . 

1                                                •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,446,145 

II      salted  . 

58,818 

644,014 

305,587 

Mutton,  fresh 

t                   . .  • 

•  •  • 

6,914,911 

Bacon 

14,657 

6,245,230 

13,426,967 

Hams 

•                                    •  •  • 

•  •  • 

3,859,002 

Meat,  preserved 

1                                     •  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,785,529 

II       unenumerated 

•                                     •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,199,140 

Rabbits 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

734,326 

Poultry  and  game 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,059,060 

Lard  . 

258 

1,388,881 
13,974,514 

4,118,990 

73,733 

52,267,978 

II.  Fish, 

All  kinds 

1                                    •  •  • 

1,003,326 

4,283,050 
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VI.  Fruits. 

Oranges  and  lemons   . 
All  others  in  Group  VI. 


516 


150,137 


150.137 


3,120,154 


1,124,248 


Our  Fore 

ION  Foe 

»D- Supplies,  1840, 

1873,  and  1902- 

continued. 

1840. 

1878. 

1002. 

III 

Orain,  Flour,  Ac. 

A 

£ 

£ 

Wheat 

5,880,480 

28,538,746 

27,058,049 

ft       floar    . 

1,391,653 

5,912,286 

8,947,747 

Barley 

' 

/     7,130,992 

Oats  . 

5,041,321 

Oatmeal 

486,066 

Maize 

II      meal    . 

>      2,171,691 

17,286,772 

I    11,710,773 
\           83,270 

Peas  . 

667,236 

Beans 

703,621 

Other  corn  and  meal  . 

/ 

\         576,147 

Starch,  farina,  ofifals. 

&c. 

•  •  • 

2,074,122 

Rice  and  rice-flour 

277,449 

3,278,974 

2,212,960 

9,721,278 

55,016,778 

66,692,304 

IV. 

Dairy  Product, 

Butter 

934,846 

6,955,264 

20,527,934 

Margarine 

*                                     •  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,569,453 

Cheese 

424,616 

4,061,456 

6,412,420 

Milk,  condensed 

»                                       •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,803,036 

II     fresh     . 

1                                       •  •  • 

•  •  • 

37,613 

Eggs  . 

220,342 

2,359,022 

6,299,934 

1,579,804 

13,375,742 

37,650,390 

V. 

Vegetables. 

Onions 

*                                             ■  •  • 

«  •  • 

999,952 

Potatoes 

516 

3,120,154 

1,589,533 

Tomatoes 

»                                             •  •  • 

•  •  • 

700,126 

Unenumerated 

*                                             •  •  • 

•  •  • 

467,022 

Hops. 

» 

>                                             •  •  • 

•  •  • 

798,588 

1,124,248 


4,555,221 


2,775,758 
6,532,912 

9,308,670 


Vli.  Groceries,  d-c. 

{/or  home  consumption). 

Tea    . 

3,502,735 

11,372,595 

Sugar,  raw 

9,053,770 

15,106,538 

II      refined 

25,809 

3,700,601 

Molasses 

600,949 

245,766 

Glucose 

•  •  • 

Saccharine 

•  •  • 

Cocoa 

73,168 

599,432 

Coffee 

956,476 

1,050,448 

Chicory 

... 

... 

Dried  fruits    . 

688,423 

1,944,235 

Spices 

Not  stated 

Yeast 

If 

14,901,330 


34,019,615 


8,837,880 

5,027,907 

9,708,466 

269,383 

574,786 

56,922 

2,587,512 

2,644,380 

45,024 

2,427,980 

865,079 

284,351 

33,329,669 
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Odr  Fobkion  Food-Scppues,  1840,  1873,  and  1002 — continued. 


VIIL    WineSf  Spirits,  <fcc. 
Wines 
Spirits 
Mineral  waters 

1840. 
£ 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .  • 

•  •  *• 

1878. 
£ 

6,734,809 
2,317,953 

•  •  • 

1902. 
£ 

4,947,767 

2,038,921 

269,998 

• .  • 

9,052,762 

404,532 
1,420,462 

1,824,994 

1878. 

£ 

13,974,514 

1,003,326 

54,016,778 

13,375,742 

3,120,154 

1,124,248 

34,019,615 

•  •  • 

7,256,686 

IX.   Tobacco, 

Manufactured 
Unmanufactured 

•  • . « 

•  ... 

1,891,313 
3,908,497 

■  •  • 

5,799,810 

I.  Butcher- meat 
IT.  Fish 

III.  Grain,  flour,  &c. 

IV.  Dairy  produce 
V.  VegeUbles  . 

VL  Fruits 
VII.  Groceries 
Unclassifled 

Summary  of  Va 

1840. 

£ 
73,733 

972,273 

1,579,804 

516 

150,137 

14,901,330 

••• 

1003. 
£ 
52,267,978 

4,283,050 
66,692,304 
37,650,390 

4,555,221 

9,308,670 
33,329,669 

3,413,596 

Total  of  foreign  foods 

VIII.   Wines,  spirits,  &c.  . 

Total  of  foreign  foods 
and  drinks 

17,677,793 

6,800,000* 
1       23,479,793 

1,558,000* 
1       25,037,793 

120,634,377 

9,052,762 

129,687,139 

211,500,878 

7,256,686 
218,757,564 

IX.  Tobacco 

Total  of  foreign  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco 

1,824,994 
131,512,133 

5,799,810 
224,557,374t 

*  Entiiuated  at  the  prices  of  1873. 

t  The  exact  total  of  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  imports  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  is 
£234,519,716,  but  our  tables  include  several  small  items  from  other  classes  which  we  think 
properly  belong  here. 


OUR  DECREASING   HOME-GROWN   FOOD. 


As  a  counterfoil  to  the  enor-  plies  let  us  see  now  how  our 
mous  and  rapidly  increasing  home-grown  food  dwindles  both 
volume  of  our  foreign  food-sup-    relatively  and  absolutely : — 

Acreage  under  Crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1871-75  and  1902. 

1871-76.  1902. 

I.   Com  Crop.  •ens.  acres. 

Wheat.  .  .  3,737,140  1,772,840 

Barley 
0at8 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 


2,598,713 

2,083,014 

4,233,277 

4,157,079 

67,609 

78,164 

565,295 

245,656 

341,543 

180,292 

11,543,577 

8,517,045 
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AoRBAOE  UNDER  Cbop  IN  THB  UNITED  KiNODOM — Continued. 


11.  Oreen  Crops, 

Potatoes 
Turnips 
Mangold 
Cabbage,  &c.     . 
Vetches 
Others  . 

• 
• 

NITE 

■ 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

1871-76. 

teres. 
1,607,118 
2,476,352 

377,843 

221,070 

491,390 

1902. 

acres. 

1,214,575 

1,905,273 

519,337 

239,677 

/ 175, 660 

\  186,687 

III.    Hay     . 

Live-Stock  in  the  U 

I.  Horses, 

Agricultural     . 
One  year  and  over 
Under  one  year 

6,073,773 
not  recorded. 

D  Kingdom,  1871-75 

1871-76. 
• .  • 
•  •  • 

... 

4,241,109 
6,161,501 

AND  1902. 

1902. 

1,451,131 
369,120 
191,450 

Total  horses 

II.  Cattle, 

Cows  in  milk   . 
Two  years  and  over 
One  to  two  years 
Under  one  year 

1,820,113 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
• .  • 

•  *  • 

2,011,701 

4,102,061 
2,474,735 
2,463,645 
2,437,383 

Total  cattle 

in.  Sheep, 

Ewes  for  breeding 
One  year  and  above 
Under  one  year 

9,932,443 

•  •  • 

•  •• 
• .  • 

11,477,824 

11,883,439 

6,845,246 

12,101,204 

Total  sheep 

IV.  Pigs, 

Sows  for  breeding 
Other  pigs 

33,192,418 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

30,829,889 

452,050 
2,959,079 

Total  pigs 

3,782,134 

3,411,129 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  IN   1846  ALMOST  SELF-DEPENDENT. 


From  the  above  tables  it  may 
be  learned  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the 
United  Kingdom  was  virtually 
a  self  -  supporting  country.  It 
imported  only  23  million  cwt. 
of  foreign  foods,  as  compared 
with  139J  million  cwt.  in  1873, 
and  304  million  cwt.  in  1902. 
Its   food -bill    payable    abroad 


rose  during  the  same  period  of 
sixty-two  years  from  17^  millions 
sterling  a-year  in  1840  to  120J 
milUons  in  1873,  and  224^  mil- 
lions in  1902.  Concurrently  the 
population  of  the  United  King- 
dom increased  by  only  63  per 
cent — ^namely,  from  26 J  millions 
in  1840  to  31^  millions  in  1873, 
and   to   nearly   42   millions  in 
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Assessments  undeb  Schedule  B  (Fabmino  Profits),  1843  and  1901. 


1848. 

1901. 

England  and  Wales 

£41,568,559 

£12,380,171 

Scotland     • 

5,211,365 

1,979,610 

£46,769,924 


£14,359,781 


A  loss  of  thirty-two  and  a 
half  millions  per  annum  in  sixty 
years!  But  the  loss  to  the 
public  revenue  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  farmers.  Th^ 
above  £14,359,781  assessed  in 
1901  was  the  gross  amount 
that  came  under  the  review  of 
the  Income  Tax  Commissioners. 
Actual  payment  was  received 
on  only  a  fraction  of  it,  the 
amount  having  been  reduced  by 
exemptions,  remissions,  and 
abatements  to  £4,706,301,— in- 
cluding Ireland,  which  had  not 
been  subject  to  income  tax  in 
1843.  British  agriculture  has 
become  such  an  unprofitable 
industry  that  even  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  very  little  out 
of  it.  If  farming  paid  as  well 
to-day  as  it  did  in  1843 — when 
the  price  of  wheat  was  by  no 
means  excessive  —  the  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
be  getting  lid.  in  the  £  on 
farming  profits  of  over  fifty 
millions       sterling,      including 


Ireland,  instead  of  on  a  beg- 
garly £4,701,000.  The  diflTer- 
ence  —  namely,  lid.  in  the 
£  on  £46,300,000— would  be 
£2,122,000  a -year,  or  very 
nearly  as  much  as  the  shilling 
duty  on  com  and  flour  pro- 
duced last  year.  When  the 
free-importers  are  counting  up 
their  gains,  let  them  not  forget 
to  set  ofi^  against  them  over 
forty  millions  of  depreciation 
in  agricultural  incomes,  and 
fully  two  millions  of  consequent 
loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

'The  Spectator,'  in  one  of 
its  anti  -  Chamberlain  frenzies, 
challenges  any  one  to  mention 
a  British  industry  which  has 
been  killed  by  free  trade.  It 
appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  was  once  an  industry 
called  British  agriculture,  which 
had  a  taxable  income  of  nearly 
47  millions  sterling,  now  re- 
duced by  sixty  years  of  free 
imports  to  little  more  than  14 
millions  I 


WHAT  FREE   IMPORTS  HAVE   COST  US  IN  THE   FORM   OF 

INCOME   TAX. 


But  there  is  another  and 
larger  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  income  tax  and  the 
com  laws.  Most  people  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  and  the  free 
importers  are  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  remind  them,  that 
the  income  tax  was  reimposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  order  to 
make    good   the    losses   antici- 


pated from  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
price  the  country  had  to  pay 
for  free  trade  and  corn  law 
repeal.  Sir  Robert  thought  it 
would  only  be  needed  for  seven 
years,  but  now  we  seem  likely 
to  have  it  for  even  seventy 
times  seven.  Great  Britain 
without  an  income  tax  is  one 
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of  the  remotest  viaions  of  the 
remotest  oomer  of  an  unborn 
fiscal  paradise.  The  British 
pablio  have  been  so  skilfully 
and  systematically  fooled  over 
the  tariff  reforms  of  1840-46 
that  they  entirely  forget  the 
price  they  have  had  to  pay  for 
their  so-CMklled  free  trade.  They 
never  put  any  inconvenient 
qaestions  to  the  Cobden  Club 
about  the  five  and  a  half 
millions  a-year  of  income  tax 
which  was  levied  on  them  in 
lieu  of  customs  duties  nomin- 
ally remitted.  We  say  nomin- 
ally remitted,  because  though 
the  list  of  duties  was  greatly 
curtailed,  their  gross  produce 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 
In  the  first  seven  years  of  free 
trade  the  Exchequer  obtained 
as  large  customs  revenue  as 
ever,  and  five  and  a  half 
miUione  a-year  of  income  tax  in 
addition.  How  many  hundred 
millions  of  income  tax  it  has 
under  various  pretexts  levied 
since,  some  obliging  statistician 
might  reckon  up  for  us. 

Even  if  the  income  tax  had 
proved  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, as  Sir  Robert  Peel  in- 
tended, the  taxpayers  would 
have  found  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years  that  they  had  made 
a  very  bad  bargain  with  the 
Government.  The  figures  given 
below  show  how  the  customs 
and  income  tax  receipts  of 
these    seven    years    compared 


with  the  year  1842 — ^the  last 
under  the  old  regime. 


Cnstooifl. 
1842        .  £23,492,884 


1843-44  .  22,609,057 

£5,821,878 

1845    .  24,085,442 

5,345,582 

1846   .  21,801,198 

5,190,997 

1847   .  22,185,582 

5,543,057 

1848   .  21,674,721 

5,604,407 

1849   .  22,645,493 

5,496,195 

1850   .  22,264,259 

5,558,919 

£157,266,652 

£38,561,035 

The  average  customs  rev- 
enue of  the  seven  years  was 
£22,466,665,  and  the  average 
yield  of  the  income  tax  was 
£5,508,716.  As  compared  with 
the  customs  receipts  of  1842, 
there  was  a  saving  of  about  a 
million  a-year,  which  had  to  be 
paid  for  with  new  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  a-year.  If  we  enlarge 
our  survey  from  the  first  seven 
years  of  free  trade  to  the  first 
sixty  years,  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayers  have  had  to  pay 
smartly  for  the  cheap  loaf  will 
become  still  more  obvious.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  historical 
interest  to  them  to  learn  that 
they  are  contributing  in  the 
year  1903  exactly  the  same 
amount  per  head  of  customs 
duties  as  their  grandfathers 
did  in  1842,  before  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff  reforms  came  into 
operation.  The  coincidence  is 
indeed  remarkable,  as  the  sub- 
joined figures  indicate. 


Populmtion. 

1842   . 
1902-3  . 

• 

27,052,000 
41,952,000 

GaitoiDS 
Revenue. 

£23,402,000 
36,400,000 


Per  Heed. 

17«. 
17a. 


Suppose    that     Sir    Robert  gradually,  in  such  a  way  that 

Peel   had  left  the  tariff  alone  no  income  tax  had  been  needed^ 

and  spared  us  the  income  tax,  how  much  greater  a  financier 

or    had    reformed    the     tariff  he  would   have   been,   to    say 


1903.] 


Our  "  Magnificent  Imports. 


)9 
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nothing  of  how  muoh  nobler  a 
public  benefactor.  Among  the 
great  fiscal  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  revival  of  the  income 
tax  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  worst.  Its  effect  on  the 
morals  of  our  public  finance 
has  been  deplorable,  and  on  our 
public  expenditure   disastroua 


Without  the  easy  and  seduc- 
tive help  of  the  income  tax, 
bloated  armaments,  and  still 
more  bloated  Budgets,  could 
never  have  become  possible. 
The  old-fashioned  tariff  would 
have  been  a  muoh  more  effect* 
ual  check  on  them  than  any 
number  of  Select  Committees 
and  Boyal  Commissions. 


FOBEIGN  FOOD,  DRINK,   AND  TOBACCO  FOBM  HALF  OF  OXTB 

"MAGNIFICENT  IMPORTS." 


The  growth  of  direct  taxes, 
which  has  now  reached  so 
alarming  a  height,  coincides 
with  the  no  less  alarming 
increase  in  our  annual  bill  for 
imported  food.  The  two  are 
so  closely  associated  as  to  be 
oounterparts  of  each  other. 
When  free -trade  oracles  tell 
us,  as  they  often  do, — it  is,  in 
fact,  their  staple  advice, — to 
look  to  our  "magnificent  im- 
ports" and  let  our  exports 
take  care  of  themselves,  we 
may  reply  that  the  "magnif- 
icent imports"  are  apt  to 
assume  a  different  colour  when 
analysed.  We  reproduce  below 
a  series  of  them,  which  was 
recently  paraded  with  pride 
in  a  Cobdenite  organ. 

British  Impobts  sikgb  1850,  in 
Millions  of  £. 


Average  of 

Avenge  of 

1851-55      £145 

1876-80      £382 

1855-60         182 

1881-85        389 

1861-65        247 

1886-90        389 

1866-70        292 

1891-95        417 

1871-75        359 

1896-1900    474 

If  we  reminded  the  Cobdenite 
organ  that  nearly  one-half  of 
these  ''  magnificent  imports " 
consist  of  food,  much  of  which 
'^e  ought  to  grow  ourselves,  it 


might  be  retorted  on  us,  "So 
much  the  better."  The  Cobden- 
ites  at  one  time  measured  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by 
our  food  importa  It  was  their 
favourite  and,  as  they  supposed, 
their  most  invincible  argument. 
The  ^  Financial  Reform  Alman- 
ack' of  thirty  years  ago  used 
to  sing  pagans  of  triumph  over 
the  fact  that  the  food  imported 
in  1873  exceeded  by  102  millions 
sterling  the  imports  of  1840. 
It  must  have  fallen  since  into 
degenerate  hands,  for  we  ob- 
serve no  rejoicings  over  the 
fact,  which  should  have  been 
still  more  exhilarating  to  it, 
that  the  food  imported  in  1903 
exceeds  by  over  200  millions 
sterling  the  imports  of  1840. 
The  influx  of  foreign  food  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  un- 
qualified benefit  even  by  the 
most  "convinced  free-trader." 
It  begins  to  be  realised  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  a  sign  of 
prosperity  to  have  the  greater 
part  of  our  f oodnBupplies  raised 
for  us  abroad  must  depend  in 
the  first  place  on  how  they  are 
paid  for.      It  may  be  out   of 
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oountry  more  than  the  highest 
oonoeivable  amount  of  tariff 
protection  ever  ooold. 

The  income  tax,  which  was 
revived  in  1843  in  order  to 
lighten  the  tariff  has  become 
far  more  oppressive  than  the 
worst  tarijff  in  our  fiscal  history 
ever  oould  have  been. 

From  small  beginnings  onr 
food  imports  have  now  swelled 
to  such  an  enormoos  bulk  that 
they  give  a  misleading  ohai^ 
aoter  to  onr  whole  foreign 
trade,  exports  and  imports 
alike. 

Moreover,  they  give  a  ficti- 
tious magnificence  to  onr  im- 
ports by  grossly  exaggerating 
their  productive  valna 

And  they  contribute  much 
less  than  they  ought  to  do  to 
our  exports,  because  such  a 
large  proportion  of  them  van- 
ishes in  luxury  and  smoke. 

Finally,  they  mystify  and  con- 
fuse all  estimate»of  the  econo- 
mic progress  of  the  country  in 
the  past  sixty  years.  If  they 
were  eliminated,  so  that  our 
industrial  imports  could  be 
brought  into  direct  comparison 
with  our  industrial  exports, 
not  a  little  of  the  glamour  of 
the  free  -  trade  regime  might 
evaporate. 

If  the  free-importers  will  per- 
sist in  arguing  this  question  on 
their  stomachs  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  it  like  men,  let  them 
face  the  large  facts  and  not 
trifle  with  the  small  ones. 
What  would  be  all  that  the 
British  farmer  oould  make  out 
of  a  shilling  or  even  a  half- 
crown  per  quarter  duty  on 
com  compared  with  what 
foreign  producers  are  making 
out  of  the  160  millions'  worth 


of  grain,  flour,  meat,  and  dairy 
produce  which  we  import  every 
year?  A  mere  10  per  cent 
profit  overhead  gives  the  latter 
16  millions  a-year.  Assuming 
foreign  imports  to  be  reduced 
by  no  more  than  a  quarter,  there 
would  be  40  millions  sterling 
a-year  of  British  money  turned 
back  to  the  land.  What 
might  not  that  mean  to  the 
British  farmer  and  the  farm- 
labourer,  both  of  them  at 
present  decaying  races  ?  What 
might  it  not  mean  to  hundreds 
of  depopulated  and  almost  de- 
serted parishes,  which  are  rap- 
idly returning  to  a  state  of 
nature?  What  might  it  not 
mean  to  the  millions  of 
"hunery  stomachs"  in  our 
city  £s.  who  might  be  put 
back  on  the  land  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  cheap 
loaf? 

Cheap  loaf,  indeed!  What 
pettifogging  mockery,  that 
political  pedants  should  first 
spread  a  desert  around  them, 
and  then,  standing  up  in  the 
midst  of  it,  should  weep  over 
the  hungry  stomachs  which 
cannot  bear  a  fraction  of  a 
penny  added  to  their  foreign 
bread  I  These  hungry  stom- 
achs would  seem  to  have  fared 
badly  on  the  foreign  loaf.  It 
has  not  agreed  well  with  them 
any  more  than  with  its  polit- 
ical exploiters.  Not  a  bad 
cure  for  them  might  be  to 
restore  some  of  the  corn- 
fields at  home,  which  have 
been  wiped  out  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  foreign 
loaf. 

The  above  long  and  formid- 
able array  of  facts  we  pnt 
before  our  readers  without  any 
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Lord  Salisbury  was  the 
last,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
moet  successful,  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Prime  Ministers.  He 
was  also  the  last  of  the  great 
statesmen  whose  careers  were 
exclusively  concerned  with  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  who 
powerfully  controlled  the  course 
of  its  politics.  His  disappear- 
ance meant  the  loss  of  services 
which  had  proved  invaluable, 
owing  to  his  rare  capacity  for 
government,  his  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge,  especially 
relating  to  foreign  questions,  his 
control  over  the  political  forces 
and  impulses  of  the  time,  and 
his  immense  authority,  both  in 
the  country  and  abroad.  And 
in  estimating  his  career  at  the 
moment  of  death,  the  dominant 
feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  this  great  British 
democracy,   and   used  it   with 
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unflagging  devotion  to  guide 
it  successfully  through  a  most 
critical  period  of  its  history. 

For  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
empire,  its  union  and  consolida- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  in- 
terests and  authority  in  distant 
portions  of  the  globe,  the  long 
period  spanned  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's three  Ministries  was  full 
of  difficulty  and  perplexity. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  creating  them, 
or  even  the  democratic  and  im- 
perial forces  with  which  they 
had  to  be  confronted.  His 
title  to  ascendancy  was  the 
authority  which  he  had  gained, 
the  belief  which  he  inspired 
that  he  was  beyond  his  con- 
temporaries the  man  of  clearest 
vision,  steadiest  hand,  and 
widest  knowledge  of  public 
a£Pairs.     It  was  precisely  those 
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State,  but  with  the  public 
oonfidenoe  totally  unabated. 
The  statesman  was  worthy  of 
his  country,  and  the  nation  was 
worthy  of  its  leader. 

Tet  it  could  hardly  have 
escaped  observation  that  public 
feeling  was  untinged  with  emo- 
tion, that  the  burst  of  senti- 
ment with  which  the  deaths  of 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  were 
received  was  not  repeated,  and 
that  throughout  his  life  he 
never  inspired  the  same  personal 
devotion  or  the  same  personal 
animosity.  He  did  not  live 
amongst  the  public,  or  in  his 
party :  he  gave  to  the  public 
interests  his  time  and  the  best 
faculties  he  possessed ;  but  other- 
wise he  secluded  himself  from 
them,  and  railed  ofiP  his  private 
life  and  surroundings  in  a  way 
which  was  wholly  foreign  to 
some  of  his  contemporaries, 
whose  eagerness  to  be  always 
under  the  public  gaze  left  noth- 
ing sacred  from  its  intrusion. 
Detachment  of  this  kind  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  public  life, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  always 
vindicated  the  position  of  those 
princely  peers,  the  sustained 
splendour  of  whose  stately  lives 
has  been  said  to  add  strength 
and  dignity  to  the  nation.  But 
it  is  not  the  way  to  inspire 
that  enthusiasm  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  highest  political 
success  in  the  case  of  men  less 
happily  endowed  with  wealth 
and  rank.  There  was  moreover 
an  absence  of  initiative  in  great 
movements,  an  absence  of  that 
commanding  force  of  imagina- 
tion which  could  create  ideals 
and  inspire  others  to  adopt 
them.  Nor  did  he  possess  that 
vehement  enthusiasm,  oratorical 


force,  and  contagious  emotion 
which  gave  Mr  Gladstone  his 
hold  over  the  masses.  He  was 
the  man  whom  England  needed 
during  a  trying  period,  he  had 
the  capacity  natural  and  ac- 
quired to  serve  her,  and  he 
spent  his  whole  power  and  his 
life  in  the  task,  which  he 
successfully  accomplished,  to  his 
own  undying  fame  and  to  her 
signal  advantage. 

More  than  thirty  years  of  his 
public  life  had  passed  when  Lord 
Salisbury  was  first  appointed 
Prime  Minister,  half  or  nearly 
half  of  which  had  been  spent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  main  feature  of 
the  former  period  had  been  his 
acceptance  of  the  India  Office 
in  the  last  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Derby,  his  quarrel  with  Dis- 
raeli on  the  franchise  question, 
his  resignation  and  vehement 
opposition  alike  to  Disraeli's 
Beform  Bill  and  Gladstone's 
Besolutions  on  the  Irish  Church. 
The  main  feature  of  the  second 
period  had  been  another  quarrel 
with  Disraeli  over  the  Public 
Worship  Begulation  Act  of 
1874,  followed  by  eventual  and 
continued  co-operation  with  him 
in  the  settlement  of  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  of  the 
Eastern  question.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Cabinet,  he 
visited  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  exchanging  views  with 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe, 
and  then  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nople to  vindicate  British  policy 
at  the  Conference.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  not  accepted 
by  Turkey,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
returned  to  London,  having 
established  his  position  in  the 
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had  resulted  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Government  of  1880- 
1885.  At  all  events  that  task 
was  executed,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  Mr  Chamberlain, 
who  ofiBoially  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility for  muoh  of  the 
political  muddle,  was  eager  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  repara- 
tion. As  regards  the  Boers, 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  for- 
ward to  recognise  that  a  con- 
flagration in  South  Africa  was 
sooner  or  later  inevitable,  as 
the  direct  result  of  Majuba. 
The  Raid  led  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation by  the  public  of  the 
issues  involved,  of  the  divergent 
and  irreconcilable  views  of  the 
relative  position  of  British  and 
Boers  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Derby's  feeble  Convention  of 
1884,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
declaring  that  our  interpreta- 
tion of  it  must  at  all  costs  be 
maintained  and  the  position  of 
this  country  asserted  as  the 
paramount  Power  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Raid  no  doubt  precipi- 
tated the  quarrel  and  gave  the 
Boers  at  least  a  pretext  for 
warlike  preparations,  which  we 
had  far  better  have  stopped  at 
the  outset.  But  complications 
were  upon  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Only  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  Raid,  President  Cleve- 
land had  practically,  no  doubt 
for  election  purposes,  threatened 
this  country  with  war  over  a 
long  -  standing  and  obscure 
dispute  about  a  Venezuelan 
boundary  -  line.  War  was 
averted  by  long  and  anxious 
labour  on  the  part  of  our  For- 
eign Secretary ;  and  eventually, 
in    consequence    of    our    good 


offices  in  the  struggle  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain, 
a  more  friendly  relation  was 
established  between  the  two 
Anglo  -  Saxon  branches  than 
had  ever  before  existed.  But 
while  the  tension  lasted.  South 
African  politics  must  stand 
over.  The  German  Emperor's 
telegram  was  another  source  of 
temporary  uneasiness,  but  it 
was  cancelled  by  the  swift 
mobilisation  of  a  flying  squad- 
ron. In  rapid  succession  to 
these  events  there  came,  on 
March  1,  1896,  the  defeat  of 
the  Italians  by  the  Abyssinians 
at  Adowa.  From  that  time  till 
October  1898,  when  the  battle 
of  Omdurman  was  fought  and 
won  by  Lord  Elitchener,  we 
were  engaged  in  operations 
which  precluded  our  absorption 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Boers. 
The  matter  in  hand  was  to 
reconquer  the  Soudan,  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Dervishes,  to 
obtain  command  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  Nile,  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  incurred  at  the 
time  of  the  desertion  of  Gordon. 
It  was  a  vast  undertaking,  ably 
carried  out  by  Lord  Kitchener. 
No  doubt  there  was  an  almost 
absolute  unanimity  in  the 
country  that  no  other  Power 
than  ourselves  should  occupy 
any  portion  of  the  Nile  valley ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
known  that  France  cherished 
designs  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  that  an  expedition 
across  Central  Africa  under 
Colonel  Marchand  was  timed 
so  as  to  occasion  an  inter- 
national complication  which 
might  easily  have  developed 
into  war  if  the  circumstances 
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thought,  found  us  at  an 
extraordinarily  critical  period 
of  history  unentangled  in  any 
foreign  complication,  and  free 
to  devote  our  undivided  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  task  If  only  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  War  Office 
had  been  equal  to  that  of  our 
foreign  relations,  what  a  series 
of  disasters  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  disclosures  of 
the  recent  War  Commission 
have  confirmed  the  reports 
and  suspicions  of  the  time, 
and  have  been  read  with  pain 
and  anxiety.  They  necessitate 
reorganisation;  but  as  regards 
our  immediate  subject  they 
show  either  a  want  of  ad- 
ministrative force  and  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  or  else  that  the 
prudent  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  exhausted  his  ener- 
gies. The  duties  of  Prime 
Minister  in  the  care  of  this 
enormous  empire  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  absorption  in 
the  affairs  of  a  single  depart- 
ment, in  hawever  neglected 
and  mismanaged  condition  he 
may  find  it,  and  however 
momentous  to  the  country 
its  due  administration  may 
prove. 

It  is  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  the  greatest  of 
all  the  disasters  which  Lord 
Salisbury  inherited,  and  was 
compelled  to  retrieve,  was  the 
position  in  South  Africa.  The 
Gladstone  Gk)vemment,  which 
capitulated  at  Majuba,  in  pre- 
tended magnanimity  towards 
rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands 
dictating  their  own  terms,  will 
never  be  forgiven.     The  Nem- 


esis which  awaits  poltroonery 
did  not  place  arms  and  re- 
sources in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  till  years  had  elapsed 
after  their  victory.  Not  till 
that  time  came  was  the  full 
extent  of  the  portentous  mis- 
chief which  had  been  done 
patent  to  all  concerned.  Pub- 
lic opinion  both  at  home  and 
abroad  would  have  forbidden 
the  attempt  to  repair  it 
till  the  Boers  themselves  gave 
the  opportunity.  The  rupture 
came  at  a  time  when  the 
struggle  could  be  isolated  from 
the  rest "  of  the  world,  and 
when  other  Powers  could  be 
forbidden  to  interfera  If  our 
military  resources  on  the  spot 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  we  could 
not  have  landed  troops  without 
precipitating  a  conflict.  It  is 
our  want  of  detailed  prepara- 
tion at  home  which  reflects 
so  much  discredit  on  the  War 
Office,  and  necessitates  reor- 
ganisation if  other  disasters 
are  not  to  be  invited.  The 
Crimean  muddles  led  to  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  recent 
disclosures  may  easily  inspirit 
our  foes  and  repel  the  con- 
fidence of  our  colonies.  Still, 
when  the  worst  is  admitted, 
it  must  be  recollected  that 
from  the  battle  of  Colenso  to 
the  battle  of  Paardeberg  not 
much  more  than  two  months 
intervened.  The  War  Office, 
with  its  resources  6000  miles 
and  more  from  the  scene 
of  disaster,  retrieved  it,  and 
turned  it  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory.  It  is  the  loss  of 
men,  of  money  and  prestige, 
which  tells  so  terribly  against 
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us,  and  whioh  oalls  for  ener- 
getic measures  of  reform. 

The  anxieties  of  that  war 
told  heavily  upon  the  Queen 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  no 
doubt  shortened  their  lives. 
It  was  impossible  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  retire  so 
long  as  the  war  continued; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  over 
he  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  quietly  withdrawing  from 
the  further  conduct  of  afiPairs. 
He  will  be  remembered  for  the 
wise  conduct  of  our  foreign 
aflFairs,  which  preserved  Euro- 
pean peace,  secured  largely  by 
his  own  personal  influence  re- 
spectful deference  abroad,  and 
substantially  vindicated,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us,  our 
material  interests.  So  far  as 
his  was  a  policy  of  adventure 
on  the  Afghan  frontier,  in  the 
Soudan,  and  in  South  Africa, 
it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 


necessity  of  repairing  the  dis- 
asters of  a  former  Administra- 
tion. That  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so  adds  immensely  to 
his  reputation  as  a  great 
Foreign  Minister.  It  is  no 
ordinary  achievement  that  his 
three  Ministries  successfully 
resisted  the  threatened  dis- 
memberment of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  had  been  so 
vigorously  attempted,  success- 
fully consolidated  the  Empire 
and  its  relations  to  the  Col- 
onies, successfully  retrieved 
stupendous  disasters  abroad, 
and  raised  the  country  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power  than  it  has  ever  previ- 
ously enjoyed,  with  the  leisure, 
after  his  death,  to  reorganise  its 
military  administration,  and  to 
minutely  examine  the  wisdom  of 
its  fiscal  administration,  in  re- 
lation to  the  final  establishment 
of  a  self-sustaining  Empire. 
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HOMES    AND    HAUNTS    OF    EDWARD    FITZGERALD. 


BY  HIS  GRAND-NIECE. 


If  the  axiom  be  true  that 
gifted  men  have  gifted  mothers, 
then  Edward  FitzGerald  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  his 
mother,  Mary  Frances  Fitz- 
Gerald, being  a  woman  of 
mental  abilities  above  the  com- 
mon, and  very  quick  to  perceive 
and  foster  talent  in  others.  A 
very  handsome  woman,  too, 
and  one  of  the  beauties  of  her 
day,  as  her  portraits  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence — to  whom, 
by  the  way,  she  is  said  to  have 
sat  twenty-four  times — and  by 
others  (among  them  Chalon) 
testify.  She  married  her  first 
cousin,  a  Mr  Purcell,  and  added, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage,  she  being  a  great 
heiress,  her  name  and  arms  to 
his.  FitzGerald  was  therefore 
descended  on  both  sides  from 
ancient  and  honourable  houses, 
the  Purcells  claiming  Norman 
blood  no  less  than  the  G^rald- 
ines,  who,  makers  of  history, 
both  in  Florence — the  cradle 
of  their  race — and  in  Ireland, 
have  been  a  power  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  where  their 
misfortunes,  for  they  had  ever 
a  knack  of  being  on  the  losing 
side,  have  made  them  the  heroes 
of  many  legends  —  true  and 
otherwise. 

Edward  FitzGerald  came, 
therefore,  of  no  obscure  parent- 
age, but  of  people  who  lived  in 
the  best  and  most  socially 
brilliant  society  of  their  day. 
He  had  no  early  struggles  with 
poverty  to  overcome,  no  way  to 


make  in  the  world,  and  his 
eccentricities,  which  it  must  be 
owned  were  many,  arose  not 
out  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  ways  thereof, 
but  probably  out  of  contempt 
for  conventionality  and  a  real 
humility— or  was  it  pride? — 
which  led  him  to  suppose  him- 
self, his  doing  and  sayings,  of 
vastly  little  importance  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  especial 
friends  he  was  sure.  And  here 
be  it  said,  that  no  man  inspired 
more  faithful  friendships  or 
was  more  unswervingly  loyal 
to  them  and  their  demands 
upon  him.  Has  he  not  himself 
said  that  they  were  "more  like 
loves"?  And  all  this  I  write 
of  a  purpose,  for  there  has 
lately  been  somewhat  of  a  de- 
sire, a  natural  desire,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  recognise  his 
genius,  to  know  something  of 
the  man,  and  much  that  has 
been  given  to  the  world  about 
him  comes  from  a  source  that 
knew  FitzGerald  on  one  side 
only — the  side  of  those  who 
were  mentally  and  socially  his 
inferiors,  incapable  of  judging 
of  his  scholarship,  and  unable 
to  understand  that  genius  may 
not  be  measured  by  the  stature 
of  ordinary  humanity.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  of  publishing 
Boswellian-like  trivialities,  and 
of  presenting  them  to  the  public 
as  the  complete  portrait  of  a 
man  who  had  exceptional 
claims,   and   knew   fully   their 
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oharm,  not  swallowed  up  by  its 
greater  neighbour,  and,   more 
wonderful  still,  not  apparently 
depressed    by    the    mud  -  con- 
quered nature  of  its  immediate 
surroundings.        Suffolk  -  clay 
mud  —  do  you   know  what   it 
can  be   and   do?     Walk   only 
from    Woodbridge    to   Boulge 
on  a  moody  April  day,   when 
Spring's  blue  eyes,  though  they 
smile    on    the    earth    with    a 
promise  of  summer,  yet  brim 
over  suddenly,  and  a  soft  west 
wind,     breathing     on     hidden 
violets  and  pale  knots  of  prim- 
roses,    intoxicating     us     with 
their    subtle    perfume,    wakes 
in  our  hearts  a   remembrance 
of    childhood's    days,    of    the 
"  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth," 
and,  beat  for  beat,  our  heart 
answers  the  universal  heart  of 
Nature.     Walk  with  me,  as  I 
say,   and   I   will   promise  you 
that   your    finest    aspirations, 
your    most    cherished     hopes, 
your  tenderest   memories,   will 
find  alike  their  level  and  their 
counterpoise  in  your  efforts  to 
direct  your  steps  in  paths  the 
least  mud-enthralling,  for  Suf- 
folk   mud    has    a    quality,     a 
tenacity,    and    a    deceitfulness 
all  its  own. 

Up  from  the  river  Deven, 
where  FitzCJerald's  little  yacht. 
The  Scandal  (the  "chief  com- 
modity" of  Woodbridge),  lay 
many  a  time  awaiting  a  full  tide 
to  drop  down  to  that  tumbling, 
tossing,  rough-and-ready  North 
Sea  that  he  loved.  Up  through 
the  quaint,  unchanging,  little 
town  of  Woodbridge,  clean, 
self-suflBoing, — not  to  say,  self- 
righteous, — narrow-streeted,  of 
architecture  most  irregular, 
most  original,  up  through  this 


thoroughfare,  past  Loder's  shop 
— so  well  known  of  FitzGerald, 
with  its  tempting  bait  of  books 
and  its  kindly  shrewd  owner  (a 
personage  himself),  one  of  the 
old  race  of  booksellers,  who 
loved  their  wares  for  their 
intrinsic  merits,  and  would 
rather  grudge  you  the  posses- 
sion of  any  part  thereof  unless, 
indeed,  you  could  make  good  a 
claim  to  a  discriminating  ap- 
preciation of  it. 

The  Bull  Hotel,  where  Fitz- 
Gerald sent  many  an  invited 
— and  uninvited  —  guest,  and 
sometimes  without  the  desired 
interview,  be  it  added,  is  not 
in  the  Thoroughfare,  but  over- 
looks the  Market-Place — site  of 
Berry  the  gunsmith's  shop, 
where,  with  a  curious  distaste 
for  household  management,  he 
lodged  for  years,  though  owner 
of  Little  Grange,  his  manner 
of  quitting  which  he  tells  so 
humorously  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lished letters. 

The  Bull  in  FitzGerald's 
time  was  presided  over  by  a 
renowned  judge  of  horse-flesh, 
and  many  tales  were  repeated 
and  believed  of  the  mysterious 
envoys  of  highly  placed  per- 
sonages— even  crowned  heads, 
be  it  whispered — who  swooped 
down  and  carried  off  the  bays, 
or  the  blacks,  or  the  useful 
greys,  whose  curvetings  and 
prancings  had  been  the  equal 
horror  and  admiration  of  sober 
good  folk  walking  about  their 
daily  business. 

But  it  is  not  past  The  Bull 
that  we  will  walk.  For  our 
feet  are  on  the  hill  which  leads 
to  the  Little  Grange,  and  from 
which  we  shall  get  a  full  view 
of  the  house  as  we  approach  it. 
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first  tortured,  and  then  burnt 
before  her  eyes,  by  order  of 
the  Inquisition,  had  a  peculiar 
fascination,  mingled  with  re- 
pulsion, whioh  caused  one  to 
look  and  look,  and  tlien  long 
to  turn  and  fly  anywhere,  if 
only  out  of  reach  of  those 
haunted  eyes — an  undying  pro- 
test  against  tyranny  in  spiritual 
places.  And  there  were  many 
more.  A  large  sacred  one,  a 
copy  of  some  celebrated  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  I  think, 
hung  over  the  piano  in  the 
charming  drawing-room  up- 
stairs; and  there  was  much 
valuable  china,  in  which  Fitz- 
Gerald*s  taste  inclined  to  the 
oriental.  He  was  no  mean 
musician,  either  as  executant 
or  composer,  but  never,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  played  for  any 
kind  or  sort  of  audience. 
"Madam,  I  do  not  perform." 

There  was  a  delightful  bed- 
room over  the  porch.  I  think 
you  went  down  two  or  three 
sudden  steps  when  you  opened 
the  door,  as  is  the  way  in 
old  houses ;  but  his  own  simple, 
almost  bare,  bedroom  was  on 
the  ground -floor,  and  it  was 
downstairs  in  the  room  ad- 
joining it  that  he  worked — 
green  shade  over  his  eyes,  or 
laid  ready  beside  him,  at  his 
tall  desk,  and  standing. 

The  eutrance-hall  to  Little 
Grange,  not  a  large  one,  was 
much  filled  up  and  cumbered 
with  a  hoUand-swathed  billiard- 
table — I  never  saw  it  played  on. 
And  here  hung  a  powerful 
sketch,  in  chalks  I  rather  think, 
of  his  seafaring  companion,  the 
now  immortalised  "  Posh,"  the 
not  too  grateful  captain  of  the 
Meum  and  Tuuniy  whose  stem- 


board,  bearing  that  device,  is, 
or  was,  the  property  of  the 
Omar  Khayyam  Club. 

The  amount  of  flower-garden 
was  small,  and  rather  severely 
laid  out  in  regular  beds  alter- 
nating with  parallel  gravel 
walks,  the  whole  divided  from 
the  farther-stretching  meadow- 
like lawns  by  a  red  brick  low 
wall,  the  topmost  bricks  be- 
neath the  coping -stones  laid 
in  an  open  fancy-work  pattern. 
Wooden  palings,  and  a  wooden 
door  made  to  look  like  the 
palings,  and  adorned  with  a 
formidable,  almost  medisBval- 
looking,  iron  handle,  shut  out 
the  road  :  they  were  rustic  and 
rough,  with  the  bark  left  on. 
Much  has  been  said  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  roses.  But  the  im- 
pression left  on  my  mind  was 
of  poppies,  brilliant  masses  of 
them,  scarlet,  with  black  hearts, 
pink,  white,  and  soft  heliotrope 
— an  oriental  blaze  of  colour, 
blended  with  some  of  the  in- 
efiable  and  indefinable  charm 
of  an  Eastern  embroidery, 
patterned  like  the  hem  of  the 
robe  of  the  great  Haroun 
Alraschid,  the  gorgeousness  yet 
tempered  and  balanced  by  a 
harmonising  rhythm  running 
through  its  maze. 

At  the  back  of  the  house,  his 
"quarter-deck,"  as  he  called 
the  path  following  the  road- 
intercepting  hedge,  a  green 
hedge  this  time,  —  hawthorn, 
not  too  much  trimmed, — fled  up 
a  grassy  hill,  much  daisy- 
decked,  and  beloved  of  dande- 
lions, whose  numerous  broad 
faces  were  safe  here  from  the 
ruthless  uprooting  practised  on 
more  petted  lawns.  And  here, 
as  one  moimted,  came  the  wind 
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spur,  sweet-peas,  snapdragon, 
olimbing  roses  with  spaoe  and 
to  spare,  and  loved  by  the 
bees.  To  the  left  of  the  house, 
and  out  of  sight  of  chance 
callers,  was  a  little,  formal, 
quaint  Dutch  garden,  its  box- 
edged  borders  and  tiny  grav- 
elled paths  laid  out  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  starred 
with  early  spring  flowers,— 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  aconites, 
anemones,  and  suchlike.  It 
was  FitzGerald's  mother's  toy, 
and  still  kept  as  she  would 
have  seen  it  from  her  windows. 
The  garden  abounded  in  shady 
walks — one  so  shady  that  moss 
invaded  the  path,  and  every- 
where the  scent  of  lilac,  and 
laburnum's  golden  shower. 

'*  And  Guelder  snowballs  shone — 
Mimicking  winter,  now  that  they 
Felt  certain  he  was  gone." 

To  the  right  of  the  house, 
just  beyond  the  garden,  over  a 
rustic  bridge,  shaky  and  slip- 
pery with  lichen,  and  span- 
ning nothing  more  formid- 
able than  a  fern-fringed  wide 
ditch — often  dry — stands  the 
church,  the  little  grey  church 
under  whose  shadow  Fitz- 
Gerald  sleeps,  Persian  roses 
planted  at  head  and  foot.  But, 
alas !  not  one  bears,  not  one 
taking  kindly  to  the  cold  clay 
Suffolk  soil.  The  quaintest 
chapel-like  mausoleum  hard  by 
is  the  family  vault.  Probably 
he  had  a  dislike  to  vaults — 
at  all  events  his  grave  lies 
open  to  sun  and  wind,  marked 
by  a  granite  recumbent  crosa 
Within — I  write  of  some  years 
ago — the  church  was  plainly 
benched  with  oak,  the  seats 
belonging  to  the  Hall  filling  up 
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most  of  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  and  the  cheerful  sun 
streamed  in  through  the  rough 
plain  glass  windows.  Outside 
a  pleasantly  frolicsome  breeze 
swayed  all  the  green  things 
to  its  mood,  and  wafted  in 
through  the  open  side-door — 
the  entrance  for  the  Hall  folks 
— all  manner  of  alluring  mess- 
ages from  the  faintly  sweet 
syrine^a-blossoms,  and  the  fruit- 
promising  orohak  tree8,-not 
the  least  a  pretty  church,  but 
self  -  respecting,  unpretentious, 
much  like  the  people  who  wor- 
shipped in  it  every  Sunday, 
coming  up  from  the  outlying 
village  by  right-of-way  across 
the  park. 

The  American  garden — why 
so  called  an  unsolved  mystery 
— led  round,  after  you  had 
passed  the  orchard,  to  the 
warm,  sheltered  kitchen  -  gar* 
dens,  walled  in  with  fruit-trees 
against  the  walls  and  ranges  of 
hothouses,  and  strawberry-beds 
white  with  blossom,  or  netted 
m  and  some  poor  bird  strug- 
gling  in  the  meshes.  Just  an 
ordinary  kitchen  -  garden,  but 
so  full  of  pleasant  surprise,  so 
redolent  of  clean  sweet  smells, 
so  thoroughly  comfortable,  well 
looked  after. 

The  house,  Boulge  Hall,  had 
that  indescribable  air  of  bien 
Stre  inside  that  the  outside  led 
one  to  expect.  In  the  outer 
hall  were  flowers  again, — great 
pots  of  fuchsias  sometimes, — 
and  it  was  oddly  furnished  with 
wonderful  old  cabinets,  through 
whose  glass  doors  were  to  be 
seen  sets  of  valuable  china. 
And  there  were  quantities  of 
books,  too,  marble  statuettes, 
and   a  faint  scent  as   of  rose- 
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years  pluDged  this  nation  into  An- 
archy and  Civil  War  serving  as  a 
useful  lesson  to  British  Kings  never 
to  exceed  the  Bounds  of  just  Pre- 
rogative and  to  British  subjects  never 
to  swerve  from  the  allegiance  due  to 
their  legitimate  monarch. 

THIS  COLUMN 

was  erected  by  John  FitzQerald  Esq. 

and  Mary  Frances  his  wife. 

Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Manor  of 

NASEBY. 
A.D.  1823." 

A  ourious  engraving  on  a 
kind  of  biscuit-ooloured  paper, 
representing  the  field  of  Naseby 
with  the  column  very  much  en 
Evidence,  hung  in  a  corridor  at 
Boulge;  a  bleak  and  tempest- 
tried  landscape  enough.  And 
hard  by,  as  if  to  emphasise  the 
'*  usefiil  lesson,"  was  a  framed 
facsimile,  as  a  painting,  of 
the  "Man  Charles  Stewart's" 
death-warrant,  signed  and  with 
dependent  seals.  Downstairs 
was  a  fine  copy  of  Vandyck's 
Charles  I.  on  Horseback.  In 
the  drawing-room  were  ex- 
quisite miniatures  of  the  king 
and  of  Henrietta  Maria — hers 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  her  brilliant,  lovable, 
wayward,  ill-fated  child,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  Belliard 
has  preserved  her  for  us.  In 
the  inner  hall  hung  a  picture 
of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald, 
the  husband  of  the  bewitching, 
mysterious  Pamela — the  gener- 
ous-hearted, hot-headed,  wrong- 
reasoning  visionary,  the  dupe  of 
more  calculating  minds,  all  his 
character,  fiery,  poetical,  en- 
thusiastic, written  on  his  face. 

The  house  abounded,  over- 
flowed with  family  portraits. 
One  of  FitzGerald  as  a 
boy    with    his    two    brothers ; 


most  charming  in  the  grace- 
ful turn  of  the  young  heads 
and  lithe  figures — full  of  life, 
promise,  and  originality.  Fitz- 
Gerald himself  once  called  the 
dining-room  "  a  well  hung  round 
with  one's  ancestors."  It  was 
a  room  rather  darkened  by  a 
large  conservatory  which  led 
out  of  it,  and  by  its  oak  furni- 
ture and  somewhat  sombre 
hangings.  A  wood -fire  glad- 
dened it  often,  and  a  quaintly 
delightful  one-armed  armchair 
lived  near  a  reading-table,  and 
the  latter  near  the  fire. 

From  the  upstairs  rooms  the 
park  lay  stretched  out,  green 
— wide  —  softly  merging  into 
woodlike  copse  —  an  oasis  of 
rest,  deep  in  the  brain- 
soothing  Su£Polk  country,  far 
from  the  shriek  of  a  train  and 
the  nerve-destroying  telegraph 
office. 

It  was  here  that  I  last  saw 
FitzGerald — not  many  months 
before  he  fell  into  that  peaceful 
sleep  from  which  there  was  to  be 
no  awakening  this  side  of  the 
"Door  of  Darkness." 

I  had  been  spending  an  hour 
or  so  of  the  morning  with  him, 
seeing  him  write  at  his  tall 
untidy  desk — apples  on  it,  one 
of  which  he  munched,  ofi'ering 
another  to  me — and  I  had  per- 
suaded him  to  return  to  Boulge 
with  me.  So  together  we  set 
forth,  and  much  talk  we  had 
about  the  notes  of  the  robin — 
how  shrilly  sweet  and  stac- 
cato, and  from  that  to  music. 
The  music  of  Boulge  Church  in 
his  youth,  the  rustic  musicians, 
violoncello,  violin,  and  flute 
players  —  lovers  of  their  art 
and  their  instruments,  and  their 
— to  them — all-perfect  render- 
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Indian  forest,  where  the  hum- 
ming-bird built  its  tiny  cup- 
like nest,  and  the  fire -flies 
danced  in  bewildering,  rhyth- 
mic splendour  —  golden,  ruby, 
emerald  green?  Surely  some 
of  that  warmth  and  light  are 
your  hidden  treasure  still, 
mysteriously  hinted  at  when 
the  fire  smoulders  red  on  the 
hearth,  or  a  sunbeam  makes 
your  heart  glow  like  the  blush 
on  the  face  of  a  dusky  beauty 
in  the  palm -fringed  land  of 
your  growth. 

The  pot-pourri-scented  draw- 
ing -  room  —  many  -  windowed, 
gilt-corniced  —  led  into  a  con- 
servatory which  seems  always 
to  have  the  very  flowers  you 
most  love  growing  in  it. 
Surely  no  orange  -  blossom  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  these 
miniature  trees,  and  what  com- 
plexion can  vie  with  the 
delicate  charm  of  an  old- 
fashioned  double  pink  ger- 
anium ?  Mystic  passion-flowers, 
pink  of  propriety  camellias,  full- 
scented  Madonna  lilies,  fragile 
roses,  luxuriant  plumbago, — all 
here,  and  cyclamen  and  azaleas, 
and  many  others.  Not  the 
"  smart  set "  of  flowers,  but 
those  that  FitzGerald's  sister 
loved,  and  he  also.  The  robins 
of  which  he  wrote  approve  this 
conservatory,  and  make  of  it 
their  Riviera. 

Of  the  carved  oak  staircase 
opposite  the  drawing-room 
door,  past  the  great  copy  of 
Rafaelle's  Transfiguration  and 
a  Madonna  and  Child  —  the 
mother  a  sleeping  Italian 
peasant,  whose  distafi^  is  slip- 
ping from  her  hand,  while,  all 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  the 
guardian   angel  watches   alike 


over  her  and  her  divine  Son, 
rosy  in  childhood's  dreamless 
slumber — on  the  wide  landing, 
and  into  FitzG^rald's  own  room 
— white,  cool  —  the  windows 
looking  out  over  marshland 
and  river  towards  the  grey 
tower  of  Beccles  Church.  The 
room  is  very  simple,  very  much 
like  other  old  country  -  house 
bedrooms,  with  its  lar2.  almost 
square  bed,  its  toilet -table  of 
dark  wood,  its  sofa  wardrobe, 
bright  steel  hearth,  its  old  en- 
gravings— the  beautiful  Count- 
ess of  Coventry,  Napoleon  the 
Great  in  his  mantle  of  state, 
laurel  -  crowned.  The  entire 
house  is  full  of  mementoes  of 
the  Corsican,  one  of  its  owners 
having  passed  some  time  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
undignified  St  Helena  episode. 
In  the  air  and  about  the  room 
things  are  of  lavender -scented 
purity,  which  at  once  embalms 
and  symbolises  FitzGerald's 
own  pure,  almost  puritanically 
sober,  life. 

And  in  this  room  still  hangs 
a  picture  —  a  rustic  scene  — 
which  belonged  to  FitzGerald, 
and  which  on  his  last  visit, 
not  long  before  his  death,  he 
desired  should  remain  where 
he,  most  likely,  had  himself 
hung  it ;  for  he  had  a  nice  taste 
in  the  hanging  of  pictures,  as 
readers  of  the  *  Letters'  will 
remember. 

And  of  the  pathos  of  that 
last  visit  I  would,  in  conclu- 
sion, say  a  few  words.  Per- 
haps he  felt  that  his  eyes, 
which  had  latterly  failed  him 
grievously,  were  about  for  ever 
to  close  on  an  earth  whose 
beauties  they  had  so  keenly 
enjoyed.     Perhaps,  like  all  of 
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In  view  of  the  minute  varia- 
tion in  structure  and  coloration 
whereon  modern  zoologists  base 
scientific  classification,  the  def- 
inition of  Man  as  a  single 
species  of  a  single  genus  ap- 
pears inconsistently  synthetic. 
White,  red,  black,  brown, 
yellow — the  entire  human  race 
is  connoted  by  the  title  Homo 
aapienSy  an  easy,  almost  an 
indolent,  device  for  getting  over 
a  difficulty  of  singular  delicacy. 
Civilisation  has  done  so  much 
to  blend  certain  strains  which 
once  were  very  distinct,  that  to 
attempt  specific  distinction  be- 
tween the  races  of  mankind 
would  be  to  pronounce  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
mongrels.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  not- 
able influence  of  climate  and 
soil  upon  habits  and  manners, 
one  that  has  rendered  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Ireland  Hihemicia 
ipsis  Hibemiorea  —  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves. 
Nay,  have  not  climate  and  soil 
been  recognised  as  among  the 
chief  agencies  in  evolution? 
From  the  prohibitive  eflFect  of 
the  climate  of  India  upon  the 
constitution  of  children  of 
European  parents,  coupled  with 
the  vitality  of  the  indigenous 
population,  might  be  argued 
the  establishment  of  specific 
distinction  between  the  white 
race  and  the  brown,  at  least 
as  well  defined  and  permanent 
as    that    between     the    white 


willow-grouse  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  red  grouse  of  Great 
Britain,  or  even  between  the 
Chinese  pheasant  and  European 
black -game,  which  have  been 
known  frequently  to  interbreed. 
The  willow -grouse  {Lagopus 
alba),  sold  as  "ptarmigan"  by 
our  poulterers  in  spring,  pos- 
sesses no  anatomical  distinction 
from  the  British  red  grouse  (L. 
acotica);  the  human  ear  can 
distinguish  no  di£Perence  in  the 
voice  of  the  two  species ;  their 
eggs  are  identical  in  shape  and 
colour;  the  summer  plumage 
of  the  first  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  year-round 
jacket  of  the  second ;  the  sole 
reason  for  classifying  these 
birds  as  distinct  species  being 
that  the  willow-grouse  turns 
white  in  winter,  which  the  red 
grouse  does  not.  But  a  pre- 
cisely similar  seasonal  variation 
in  the  colour  of  the  common 
stoat  has  not  brought  about 
the  recognition  of  two  species. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain 
this  animal  regularly  assumes 
the  ermine  livery  in  Winter,  in 
the  southern  counties  it  remains 
russet  all  the  year  through ; 
but  the  specific  identity  of  the 
two  forms  is  established  by 
the  partial  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  intermediate  region, 
where  the  little  creature  ap- 
pears in  winter  with  a  piebald 
coat  of  white  and  brown.  Per- 
adventure  some  will  bear  to  be 
reminded  that  the  humble 
British  stoat  (Putoriua  erminea) 
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as  the  gloom  deepened  upon  the 
prospeot,  did  Darcy  Nolan  (this 
was  not  his  actual  name,  but 
'twill  serve)  exert  himself  to 
cheer  my  drooping  spirits  with 
a  flow  of  reminiscence  and  com- 
mentary. Only  a  phonograph 
would  serve  to  reproduce  the 
delicate  brogue  and  infinite  play 
of  stress  and  expression ;  even 
that  would  not  reflect  the  06- 
ligato  accompaniment  of  ges- 
ture and  feature.  It  was  the 
entertainment  derived  from 
these  that  set  me  speculating 
upon  problems  of  ethnology, 
mentally  comparing  my  attend- 
ant with  his  Scottish  homo- 
logues,  Highland  and  Lowland. 
Highlanders  have  the  same  fas- 
cinating address  which  distin- 
guishes the  Celt  wherever  he 
may  be  found ;  but,  be  it  the 
Scottish  atmosphere  or  mere- 
ly contact  with  the  taciturn 
Teuton,  something  has  robbed 
him  of  the  captivating  irre- 
sponsibility and  garrulity  of 
his  race.  Nevertheless,  both 
Irish  and  Highland  gillies  give 
you  to  feel  that  they  are  there 
for  your  service  and  pleasure, 
and  manage  to  fill  you  with  a 
comfortable  sense  of  your  own 
proficiency ;  whereas  in  the 
Lowlander  you  are  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  relentless 
critic  at  your  elbow.  You  may 
feel  certain  that  if  a  big  salmon 
rises  short  of  the  fly  he  will 
report  you  as  having  snatched 
it  away  from  the  fish.  You 
have  a  partiality,  it  may  be, 
for  some  particular  fly  (you 
must  be  less  or  more  than  a 
human  angler  if  you  have  not) 
which  you  propose  to  display 
upon  the  bosom,  say,  of  Tay 
or  Tweed.  Speedily  will  the 
boatman  recall  you  to  a  sense 


of  your  position.  More  than 
common  must  be  your  resolu- 
tion and  courage  if  you  persist 
in  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  hesitate  to  attach 
to  your  line  whatever  your 
tyrant  prescribes  as  appro- 
priate to  prevailing  conditions 
of  sky  and  water  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  fish  in  that 
particular  river.  My  private 
conviction  is  that  such  idio- 
syncrasies exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  anglers.  Dur- 
ing the  considerable  segment 
of  a  century  that  I  have  been 
at  the  game,  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  complete  revolution 
in  the  hypothetical  preferences 
of  salmon  in  different  rivers. 
Lures  are  described  as  indis- 
pensable now,  which,  thirty 
years  ago,  would  have  brought 
inextinguishable  derision  upon 
the  greenhorn  who  proposed  to 
apply  them  to  the  catching 
of  fish.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
further  back  William  Scrope 
had  detected  the  fallacy  in  his 
own  shrewd  way. 

"A  great  deal  of  mystery,"  says 
he  in  his  inimitable  'Days  and 
Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing,'  "  is  made 
on  every  river  as  to  the  flies  you 
should  fish  with.  Thus  when  a 
novice  arrives  at  his  fishing  station, 
he  sends  for  the  oracle  of  the  river, 
pulls  out  his  book  crammed  as  closely 
as  a  pot  of  pemmican,  and  displays 
before  him  the  devices  of  an  Eaton, 
an  Ustonson,  or  a  Chevalier.  Noth- 
ing dazzled,  Donald  much  admires 
what  one  may  be,  and  what  the 
other  ;  this  he  rejects  as  useless,  that 
he  laughs  to  scorn.  .  .  .  He  ex- 
amines some  twenty  dozen  of  vour 
best  flies,  and,  pulling  out  one  from 
the  number,  tells  vou  that  might 
serve  well  enough  if  it  had  different 
wings,  a  different  body,  and  a  yellow 
tail.  ...  I  would  advise  you  to 
acquiesce  in  the  predictions  of  the 
said  oracle,  simply  to  save  the  trouble 
of  argument.    One  thing  you  may  be 
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familiar  with.  But  long  ao- 
quaintance  with  dour  Scottish 
gillies  undermined  much  expec- 
tation of  being  allowed  to  in- 
dulge my  fancy.  Sure  enough, 
Darcy  extracted  from  his  inner 
pocket  a  parcel  of  dainty  works 
of  art — real  fine  art — chiefly 
creatures  with  golden  -  yellow 
bodies  and  rainbow  wings.  It 
was  with  a  sinking  heart  and  a 
stammering  tongue  that  I  ex- 
plained to  Darcy  my  ambition 
to  try  an  experiment — I  put  it 
no  higher  than  that — with  one 
of  my  own  flies.  Well  knowing 
how  ruthlessly  your  Scot  would 
have  crushed  any  deviation 
from  local  orthodoxy,  I  was 
little  prepared  for  the  easy  com- 
pliance shown  by  Darcy.  "  Well, 
sorr,"  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
good  -  humour,  "  I  never  seen 
the  like  o'  that  tried  in  this 
river :  we  mostly  use  the  yulla- 
and-grouse  or  the  green  Parson  ; 
but  sure  your  honour'll  not  be 
wrong,  the  way  ye  have  so 
much  exparience  of  fishing,  and 
we'll  give  it  a  thry,  anyway." 

With  that  he  restored  to  his 
pocket  his  assortment  of  local 
favourites,  throwing  a  courtly 
veil  over  his  invincible  distrust 
of  novelties,  lest  he  should 
wound  my  feelings. 

Now  I  need  not  inflict  upon 
the  reader  a  description  of  our 
sport.  In  literature  every 
salmon  is  a  bar  of  silver ;  the 
fish  invariably  rushes  about  like 
a  motor-car ;  the  reel  screeches ; 
the  greenheart  bends;  the 
angler  "gives  the  butt"  at 
precisely  the  moment  to  prevent 
irremediable  disaster,  applying 
himself  to  his  flask  when  the 
fight  is  over  and  the  quarry 
safely  ashore.  The  story  has 
been  repeated  a  thousand  times, 


and  in  much  the  same  language. 
There  is  the  less  occasion  to 
dwell  on  the  events  of  my  first 
afternoon,  seeing  that  my  reel 
screeched  not  at  all,  nor  did  the 
greenheart  bend,  save  when  a 
back  cast  lodged  the  black-and- 
white  fly  firmly  in  the  upper 
branches  of  an  ash-tree. 

The  fact  is  that  every  inch 
of  likely  water  had  been  well 
flogged  before  I  could  wet  my 
line — a  condition  tending  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  most 
sanguine  fisherman.  The  seven 
beats  into  which  the  river  is 
divided  are  allotted  in  rota- 
tion among  the  anglers ;  but 
by  an  irritating  regulation  no 
man  retains  exclusive  right  to 
his  beat  for  the  day  after  one 
o'clock.  After  that  it  is  go  as 
you  please,  and  there  ensues  a 
concentration  of  forces  upon  the 
best  places.  The  inferior  places 
having  been  thoroughly  combed 
over  in  the  morning,  there  re- 
mains little  chance  of  sport  in 
them,  and  the  afternoon  com- 
petition for  the  superior 
"throws"  is  a  trifling  discon- 
certing to  a  stranger. 

They  were  all  occupied  by 
the  time  I  arrived,  and  I  had 
to  content  myself  with  a  stretch 
of  water  which  Darcy  pro- 
nounced to  be  "as  full  of  life 
as  a  deserted  graveyard." 

Falling  back  for  recreation 
upon  Darcy 's  conversational 
powers,  I  found  them  far  be- 
yond the  common.  Beginning 
with  the  state  of  the  crops, 
we  touched  naturally  upon  the 
land  question.  It  was  dis- 
couraging to  learn  from  him 
local  opinion  of  Mr  Wynd- 
ham's  Act 

"  The  new  Land  Act,  is  it  ?  " 
quoth   he;    "och,  it'll  just   be 
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the  polis-offioe,  and  answer  for 
your  oonduct  in  misguiding  the 
escort.' 

" '  Be  gob,  but  you'll  have 
to  show  me  the  warrant,'  says 
I.  'It's  a  quare  pass  things 
is  come  to  if  the  likes  o'  you 
is  to  give  private  gintlemen  the 
word  of  command.  Who  are 
ye,  anyway?  A  stranger  in 
the  land,  I  reckon,  thrash- 
ing upon  the  road  like  a 
grievous  mount-the-bank.' 

*'I  knew  him  for  the  in- 
spector, sure  enough;  but  I 
wasn't  a  hair  in  dread  of  his 
bad  word,  the  way  I  knew  his 
Excellency  was  well  pleased 
with  the  sport  he  had,  so  I 
spoke  up  to  the  fellow,  being 
ready  to  give  him  all  the 
Mamelukes  in  the  dictionary 
if  I  had  any  more  of  his 
hectoring. 

"*I'm  a  detective  officer,' 
says  he,  'and  I  want  to 
know  what  ye've  done  with 
his  Excellency.' 

"*And  what  would  I  do 
wid  him,'  says  I,  'but  bring 
him  the  soonest  way  to  ClifP 
the  time  he  was  past  wid 
tlie  fishing.  It's  little  ye'll  be 
afther  detecting,  Mr  Detective, 
\l  ye're  ona wares  that  his  Ex- 
cellency has  ClifP  taken  for  his 
residence  the  time  he's  got 
the  fishing.' 

"*Then  what  in  thunder 
made  ye  direct  the  escort  to 
hould  the  highroad?'  says  he. 

'' '  Be  the  same  rason  that 
the  side-cars  wouldn't  thravel 
convanient  by  the  water-side,' 
says  L 

'* '  And  is  his  Excellency  in 
Cliff  at  the  present  ? '  says  he. 

"  *  Divil  another  roof  will  ye 
find  over  his  head  this  blessed 
minute,'    says    I,    'and    small 


blame  to  him,  for  it's  a  lodging 
fit  for  the  Emperor  of  Boossia^' 
says  I. 

'*  Wid  that  he  turns  his  horse 
and  is  battering  along  the  road 
to  Cliff.  Sure  your  honour 
may  believe  the  chat  we  had  in 
BaUyshannon  that  night  about 
the  lost  Lord  Lieutenant ! " 

On  a  subsequent  day  Daroy 
treated  me  to  some  recoUeo- 
tions,  bewildering  in  their  var- 
iety, about  another  noble  lord. 
I  had  been  fishing  the  cast,  or 
"  throw "  as  they  have  it  in 
Ireland,  which,  irova  the  left 
bank,  is  called  the  Sod  Ditch, 
but  when  fished  from  the  right 
bank  is  known  as  the  Angler's 
Throw,  just  above  a  foss  over 
which  the  river  discharges  it- 
self with  much  tumult.  In  this 
pretty  stream  I  had  met  a 
lively  grilse,  whereof  the  land- 
ing occupied  time  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  dimensions,  by 
reason  of  the  long  and  deep 
wading  necessary  to  enable  the 
angler  to  get  his  fly  over  the 
lie  of  the  fish  when  the  river  is 
on  the  low  side.  When  the 
water  is  heavy,  the  fish  lie  near 
the  sides.  There  is  more  wading 
in  the  Erne  than  in  any  water 
of  similar  length  and  volume 
that  I  have  ever  fished.  It  is 
the  practice  for  the  gillie  to 
accompany  his  employer  into 
the  water,  to  guide  him  along 
the  practicable  lines,  which  are 
often  tortuous,  and  could  not  be 
found  out  by  a  stranger.  The 
current  is  very  strong  in  many 
places,  and  the  angler,  with  the 
water  brimming  under  his  arm- 
pits, is  often  grateful  for  the 
support  of  a  steady  shoulder. 
To  hook  a  strong  salmon  from 
such  a  standpoint  is  far  more 
nervous  work  than  it  is  from 
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the  deadly  wood-spnrge,  by 
whioh  miles  of  water  may  be 
depopulated  in  a  single  day. 
The  eoonomist  gnidgea  the 
direful  diligenee,  the  lawless 
devioea,  whioh  ore  radaoing 
siJmon  to  the  vaniahing-point, 
and  deplores  the  waste  of 
an  asset  whioh,  rightly  ad- 
ministered, would  attract  a  fall 
share  of  the   wealth  whioh 
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The  Erne  has  been  longer  in 
Buooumbing  to  ill  -  treatment 
than  other  rivers  because  of 
its  glorious  oapability,  but  it 
is  going  like  the  rest.  Until 
lately,  the  vast  expanse  of  Lough 

Erne  kept  the  river  full  during     ^  s«uion 

the  summer  months;  but  the     have    muItipHo-j     k'*"' 
drainage    works    have   altered     rental   of    rod     r  i  ■ 
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some  hundreds  of  aorea  of  bog     from  the  whol,- 
land  ;  the  floodgates  are  regnl-     Horace     Plunl 
ated   so   as   to  run  the   water    laboured  wit1 
*>flf  as  quickly  as  possible,  and    diligence,  eir 
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Little  Paul  saw  him,  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  and  oried 
quietly. 

Before  David  went  his  wife 
touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
he  turned.  She  was  white  to 
the  lips. 

"David,"  she  said,  and 
struggled  with  her  speech — 
"David." 

"Well?"  he  answered  with 
a  pregnant  calm. 

"David,  he  is  not  —  not 
deadr' 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered ; 
"  but  I  cannot  say  how  it  will 
be  when  I  get  there."  A 
tenderness  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  caught  a  great  sob  and 
put  his  arm  about  her.  "All 
must  be  ready,  little  cousin. 
Time  enough  to  grieve  after- 
wards— all  our  lives,  Christina, 
all  our  lives ! " 

She  put  her  hand  on  his 
breast. 

"  All  shall  be  ready,  David," 
she  answered.  "Trust  me, 
David." 

He  drove  off,  and  she  watched 
him  lash  the  horses  down  the 
hill  and  force  them  at  the  drift 
— he,  the  man  who  loved  horses 
and  knew  them  as  he  knew  his 
children.  His  children !  She 
fled  into  the  house  to  do  her 
office  and  to  drink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  the  bitterness  of 
motherhood.  A  cool  bed,  linen, 
cold  water  and  hot  water, 
brandy  and  milk,  all  the  in- 
signia of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  did  she  put  to  hand, 
and  con  over  and  adjust  and 
think  upon,  and  then  there  was 
the  waiting.  She  waited  on 
the  stoep,  burning  and  tor- 
tured, boring  at  the  horizon 
with  dry  eyes,  and  praying  and 


hoping.  A  lifetime  went  in 
those  hours,  and  the  sun  was 
slanting  down  before  the  road 
yielded,  far  and  far  away,  a 
speck  that  grew  into  a  oart 
going  slowly.  By -and -by  she 
was  able  to  see  her  husband 
driving,  but  nobody  with  him, 
^-only  a  rag  or  a  garment  that 
fluttered  from  the  side.  Her 
mind  snatched  at  it ;  was  it — 
Gk>d !  what  was  it  ? 

David  drove  into  the  yard 
soberly ;  she  was  at  the  stoep. 

"All  is  ready,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Will  you  bring 
him  in?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said;  and  she  went 
inside  with  her  heart  thrashing 
like  a  kicking  horse. 

David  carried  in  his  son  in 
his  arms ;  he  was  not  yet  past 
that.  On  the  white  bed  inside 
they  laid  him,  and  where  his 
fair  head  touched  the  pillow 
it  dyed  it  red.  Trikkie's  face 
was  white  and  blue,  and  his 
jaw  hung  oddly ;  but  once  he 
was  within  the  door,  some  re- 
inforcement of  association  came 
to  Christina,  and  she  went 
about  her  ministry  purposefully 
and  swiftly,  a  little  comforted. 
At  the  back  of  her  brain  dwelt 
some  idea  such  as  this :  here 
was  her  house,  her  home,  there 
David,  there  Trikkie,  here  she, 
and  where  these  were  together 
Death  could  never  make  the 
fourth.  The  same  thought 
sends  a  stricken  child  to  its 
mother.  David  leant  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  his  burning 
eyes  on  the  face  of  his  son, 
and  his  brows  tortured  with 
anxiety.  Christina  brought 
some  drink  in  a  cup  and  held 
it  to  the  still  lips  of  the  young 
man. 
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and  all  the  ghastly  labour  was 
to  no  purpose. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  pro- 
vision in  the  make  of  humanity 
for  overflow  grief,  some  limit 
impregnable  to  affliction;  for 
when  little  Paul  was  laid  beside 
his  brother,  there  were  still 
David  and  Christina  to  walk 
aimlessly  in  their  empty  world. 
Their  scars  were  deep  and  they 
were  crippled  with  woe,  and 
it  seemed  to  them  they  lived 
as  paralytics  live,  dead  in  all 
save  in  their  susceptibility  to 
tortura  Moreover,  there  was 
a  barrier  between  them  in 
David's  disastrous  foreknow- 
ledge, for  Christina  could  not 
throw  ofiP  the  thought  that  it 
contained  the  causal  elements 
which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
sons.  Pain  had  fogged  her; 
she  could  not  probe  the  matter, 
and  sensations  tyrannised  over 
her  mind.  David,  too,  was 
bowed  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
that  he  could  not  rise  to  throw 
offi  All  motive  was  buried  in 
the  kraal ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
sat  apart  and  spent  days  and 
nights  without  the  traffic  of 
speech. 

But  Christina  was  seized 
with  an  idea.  She  woke  David 
in  the  night  and  spoke  to  him 
tensely. 

"  David,"  she  cried,  gripping 
him  by  the  arm — "  David !  We 
cannot  live  for  ever.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Look,  David,  look 
bard  1  Look  where  you  looked 
before.  Can  you  see  nothing 
for  me — for  us,  David  ?  " 

He  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
spell  of  her  inspiration  claimed 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  searched  the  barren  dark- 
ness  for   a   sign.      He   groped 


with  his  mind,  tore  at  the  bonds 
of  the  present. 

"  Do  you  see  nothing:  ? " 
whispered  Christina.  "Oh, 
David,  there  must  be  some- 
thing.    Look — look  hard  I " 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred 
seconds  they  huddled  on  the 
bed,  David  fumbling  with  the 
trusts  of  destiny,  Christina 
waiting,  breathless. 

''Lie  down,"  said  David  at 
last.  "  You  are  going  to  die, 
little  cousin.     It  is  all  well" 

His  voice  was  the  calmest  in 
the  world. 

"  And  you  ?  "  cried  Christina ; 
"  David,  and  you  ?  " 

'*  I  see  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  David ! "  murmured  his 
wife,  clinging  to  him.  ''But 
I  am  sure  all  will  yet  be  well, 
David.  Have  no  fear,  my 
husband." 

She  murmured  on  in  the 
dark,  with  his  arm  about  her, 
and  promised  him  death,  en- 
treated him  to  believe  with  her, 
and  coaxed  him  with  the  bait 
of  the  grave.  They  were  bride 
and  groom  again,  they  two, 
and  slept  at  last  in  one  an- 
other's arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well 
with  Christina,  and  she  bustled 
about  as  of  old.  David  was 
still,  and  hoped  ever,  with  a 
tired  content  in  what  should 
happen,  a  languor  that  forbade 
him  from  raiUng  on  fate.  To- 
gether  they  prepared  matters 
as  for  a  journey. 

"  If  the  black  trousers  come 
frayed  again,"  said  Christina, 
"try  to  remember  that  the 
scissors  are  better  than  a  knife. 
And  the  seeds  are  all  in  the 
box  under  our  bed." 

"In     the     box     under    our 
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and  all  the  ghastly  labour  was 
to  no  purpose. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  pro- 
vision in  the  make  of  humanity 
for  overflow  grief,  some  limit 
impregnable  to  affliction;  for 
when  little  Paul  was  laid  beside 
his  brother,  there  were  still 
David  and  Christina  to  walk 
aimlessly  in  their  empty  world. 
Their  soars  were  deep  and  they 
were  crippled  with  woe,  and 
it  seemed  to  them  they  lived 
as  paralytics  live,  dead  in  all 
save  in  their  susceptibility  to 
torture.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  barrier  between  them  in 
David's  disastrous  foreknow- 
ledge, for  Christina  could  not 
throw  o£P  the  thought  that  it 
contained  the  causal  elements 
which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
sons.  Pain  had  fogged  her; 
she  could  not  probe  the  matter, 
and  sensations  tyrannised  over 
her  mind.  David,  too,  was 
bowed  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
that  he  could  not  rise  to  throw 
oS.  All  motive  was  buried  in 
the  kraal ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
sat  apart  and  spent  days  and 
nights  without  the  traffic  of 
speech. 

But  Christina  was  seized 
with  an  idea.  She  woke  David 
in  the  night  and  spoke  to  him 
tensely. 

"David,"  she  cried,  gripping 
him  by  the  arm — "  David  I  We 
cannot  live  for  ever.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Look,  David,  look 
hard  I  Look  where  you  looked 
before.  Can  you  see  nothing 
for  me — for  us,  David  ?  " 

He  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
spell  of  her  inspiration  claimed 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  searched  the  barren  dark- 
ness  for   a   sign.      He   groped 


with  his  mind,  tore  at  the  bonds 
of  the  present. 

"Do  you  see  nothing?" 
whispered  Christina.  "  Oh, 
David,  there  must  be  some- 
thing.    Look — look  hard ! " 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred 
seconds  they  huddled  on  the 
bed,  David  fumbling  with  the 
trusts  of  destiny,  Christina 
waiting,  breathless. 

"Lie  down,"  said  David  at 
last.  "  You  are  going  to  die, 
little  cousin.     It  is  all  welL" 

His  voice  was  the  calmest  in 
the  world. 

"  And  you  ?  "  cried  Christina ; 
"  David,  and  you  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  David ! "  murmured  his 
wife,  clinging  to  him.  "But 
I  am  sure  all  will  yet  be  well, 
David.  Have  no  fear,  my 
husband." 

She  murmured  on  in  the 
dark,  with  his  arm  about  her, 
and  promised  him  death,  en- 
treated him  to  believe  with  her, 
and  coaxed  him  with  the  bait 
of  the  grave.  They  were  bride 
and  groom  again,  they  two, 
and  slept  at  last  in  one  an- 
other's arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well 
with  Christina,  and  she  bustled 
about  as  of  old.  David  was 
still,  and  hoped  ever,  with  a 
tired  content  in  what  should 
happen,  a  languor  that  forbade 
him  from  raiUng  on  fate.  To- 
gether  they  prepared  matters 
as  for  a  journey. 

"  If  the  black  trousers  come 
frayed  again,"  said  Christina, 
"try  to  remember  that  the 
scissors  are  better  than  a  knife. 
And  the  seeds  are  all  in  the 
box  under  our  bed." 

"In     the     box     under    our 
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and  all  the  ghastly  labour  was 
to  no  purpose. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  pro- 
vision in  the  make  of  humanity 
for  overflow  grief,  some  limit 
impregnable  to  afiBiction;  for 
when  little  Paul  was  laid  beside 
his  brother,  there  were  still 
David  and  Christina  to  walk 
aimlessly  in  their  empty  world. 
Their  scars  were  deep  and  they 
were  crippled  with  woe,  and 
it  seemed  to  them  they  lived 
as  paralytics  live,  dead  in  all 
save  in  their  susceptibility  to 
torture.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  barrier  between  them  in 
David's  disastrous  foreknow- 
ledge, for  Christina  could  not 
throw  off  the  thought  that  it 
contained  the  causal  elements 
which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
sons.  Pain  had  fogged  her; 
she  could  not  probe  the  matter, 
and  sensations  tyrannised  over 
her  mind.  David,  too,  was 
bowed  with  a  sense  of  giiilt 
that  he  could  not  rise  to  throw 
off  All  motive  was  buried  in 
the  kraal ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
sat  apart  and  spent  days  and 
nights  without  the  traffic  of 
speech. 

But  Christina  was  seized 
with  an  idea.  She  woke  David 
in  the  night  and  spoke  to  him 
tensely. 

"  David,"  she  cried,  gripping 
him  by  the  arm — "  David !  We 
cannot  live  for  ever.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Look,  David,  look 
hard  I  Look  where  you  looked 
before.  Can  you  see  nothing 
for  me — for  us,  David  ?  " 

He  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
spell  of  her  inspiration  claimed 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  searched  the  barren  dark- 
ness  for   a   sign.      He   groped 


with  his  mind,  tore  at  the  bonds 
of  the  present. 

"Do  you  see  nothing?" 
whispered  Christina.  "  Oh, 
David,  there  must  be  some- 
thing.    Look — look  hard ! " 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred 
seconds  they  huddled  on  the 
bed,  David  fumbling  with  the 
trusts  of  destiny,  Christina 
waiting,  breathless. 

"Lie  down,"  said  David  at 
last.  "  You  are  going  to  die, 
little  cousin.     It  is  all  welL" 

His  voice  was  the  calmest  in 
the  world. 

"  And  you  ?  "  cried  Christina ; 
"  David,  and  you  ?  " 

"I  see  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  David  I "  murmured  his 
wife,  clinging  to  him.  "But 
I  am  sure  all  will  yet  be  well, 
David.  Have  no  fear,  my 
husband." 

She  murmured  on  in  the 
dark,  with  his  arm  about  her, 
and  promised  him  death,  en- 
treated him  to  believe  with  her, 
and  coaxed  him  with  the  bait 
of  the  grave.  They  were  bride 
and  groom  again,  they  two, 
and  slept  at  last  in  one  an- 
other's arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well 
with  Christina,  and  she  bustled 
about  as  of  old.  David  was 
still,  and  hoped  ever,  with  a 
tired  content  in  what  should 
happen,  a  languor  that  forbade 
him  from  railing  on  fate.  To- 
gether they  prepared  matters 
as  for  a  journey. 

"  If  the  black  trousers  come 
frayed  again,"  said  Christina, 
"try  to  remember  that  the 
scissors  are  better  than  a  knife. 
And  the  seeds  are  all  in  the 
box  under  our  bed." 

"In     the     box     under    our 
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bed,"  repeated  David  oarefully. 
''Yes,  under  the  bed.  I  wUl 
remember." 

''And  this,  David,"  holding 
up  piles  of  white  linen,  "  this  is 
for  me.    You  will  not  forget  ?  " 

"  For  you  ?  "  he  queried,  not 
understanding. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  softly. 
"I  will  be  buried  in  this." 

He  started,  but  recovered 
himself  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered. 
"I  will  see  to  it.  I  must  be 
very  old,  Christina." 

She  oame  over  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

In  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon she  went  to  bed,  and  he 
oame  in  and  sat  beside  her. 
She  held  his  hand,  and  smiled 
at  him. 

"Are  you  dying  now?"  he 
asked  at  lengtL 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "What 
shall  I  tell  Trikkie  and  the 
kleintje  from  you?" 

"  Tell  them  nothing,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "It  oannot  be 
that  I  shall  be  apart  from  you 


all  long.  No ;  I  am  very  sure 
of  that." 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and 
soon  afterwards  felt  some  pain. 
It  was  little,  and  she  made  no 
outory.  Her  death  was  calm 
and  not  strongly  distressmg, 
and  the  next  day  David  put 
her  into  the  ground  where  her 
sons  lay. 

But,  as  I  have  made  clear,  he 
did  not  die  till  long  afterwards, 
when  he  had  sold  his  farm  and 
come  to  live  in  the  little  white 
house  in  the  dorp,  where  colours 
jostled  each  other  in  the  garden, 
and  fascinated  children  watched 
him  go  in  and  come  out.  I 
think  the  story  explains  that 
perpetual  search  of  which  his 
vacant  eyes  gave  news,  and 
the  joyous  alacrity  of  his  last 
home-coming,  and  the  perfect 
technique  of  his  death.  It  all 
points  to  the  conclusion,  that 
however  brave  the  figures, 
however  aspirmg  their  capers, 
they  but  respond  to  strings 
which  are  puUed  and  loosened 
elsewhere. 
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rare  bird,  a  kingfisher  or  a 
woodpecker,  and  with  a  bit  of 
some  curiously  twisted  root  or 
creeper. 

Two  or  three  small  boys  who 
have  been  allowed  to  join  the 
party  are  sharpening  their 
parangs  to  an  almost  razor- 
like sharpness  in  expectation 
of  doughty  deeds,  and  are 
explaining  to  their  younger 
brothers  the  best  method  of 
cutting  a  rusa  in  two  with  a 
single  blow.  The  sun  is  now 
above  the  horizon,  and  the 
headman  comes  down  from  his 
house,  and,  after  a  discussion 
with  the  pawang  as  to  the 
general  plan  and  direction  of 
the  intended  drive,  gives  the 
order  to  start 

The  sidina  are  shouldered, 
and  the  headman  leads  the  way 
to  the  scene.  The  ground  se- 
lected is  a  narrow  strip  of 
jungle  connecting  a  patch  of 
secondary  forest  of  considerable 
extent  with  the  limitless  ex- 
panse of  virgin  forest.  It  is 
the  secondary  growth  that  is 
to  be  driven;  on  one  side  it 
runs  down  to  the  Malays'  rice- 
fields,  to  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  a  swamp,  and  to  westward 
by  hill-land. 

A  couple  of  deer  that  have 
been  making  depredations  by 
night  on  the  ripening  rice  are 
known  to  be  lying  up  in  this 
patch.  When  the  spot  is 
reached  strict  silence  is  en- 
joined. The  pawang  points 
out  the  direction  from  which 
the  drive  will  be,  and  the  line 
(at  right  angles  to  it)  along 
which  he  wishes  the  nooses  to 
be  erected.  Some  men  clear 
a  track  a  foot  or  two  wide 
along  the  latter  line.     When 


this  is  done  all  stand  aside, 
and  the  pawang  picks  up  "  the 
head  of  the  sidina.^*  He  slings 
it  over  his  right  shoulder,  and 
looks  round  for  a  suitable  tree 
to  which  to  tie  it.  Selecting 
one  on  the  line  that  has  just 
been  cut,  he  chips  ofiP  a  small 
piece  of  the  bark  with  his 
knife.  The  bark  falls  to  the 
ground  on  its  face — that  is, 
with  the  inner  side  downwards 
— and  the  tree  is  a  lucky  one. 
Were  the  bark  to  fall  on  its 
back,  another  tree  would  be 
chipped  until  a  lucky  one  is 
found.  To  find  a  lucky  tree 
at  the  first  essay  is  a  good 
omen.  Three  or  four  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  dishearten 
every  one,  and  incidentaUy 
show  that  the  pawang  is 
clumsy,  for  a  little  knack  is 
requirisd.  Taking  care,  then, 
not  to  stand  on  the  roots  of 
the  tree  or  in  its  shadow,  he 
grasps  it  with  his  left  hand 
at  about  the  height  of  his 
head,  and  in  a  rapid  mutter, 
with  here  and  there  a  word 
thrown  in  in  a  louder  tone, 
he  makes  this  petition.  The 
words  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  listener,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  translation  : — 

«  Hail !  all  hail ! 
Mother  to  the  earth  f 
Father  to  the  sky  ! 
Brother  to  the  water  I 
I  crave  permiBaion  to  enter  on   your 

domain, 
And  tie  my  nooaea  to  this  tree. " 

This  preliminary  invocation  is 
over  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
pawang  then  opens  the  strings 
that  bind  the  still  coiled-up 
nooses,  takes  hold  of  the  rope 
at  the  end  of  the  main  line 
of  the  etdnij   and  brings  this 
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above  and  lies  in  a  warm  patoh 
on  the  brown  oarpet  of  dead 
leaves.  Then  perhaps  a  moose- 
deer  oomes  creeping  along:  it 
orouches  under  a  palm-leaf  at 
the  sound  of  the  distant  oall 
that  tells  that  the  drivers  have 
reached  their  positions;  its 
great  liquid  eyes  look  aroimd 
in  apprehension,  and  then  at 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf  it  dashes 
away. 

The  men  told  o£P  to  drive 
have  at  last  reached  their 
places,  and  as  soon  as  the  line 
has  been  formed  they  advance 
upon  the  sidina  with  shouts 
and  yells.  When  they  have 
thoroughly  got  into  the  work, 
the  pawang  lets  loose  the  dogs 
that  have  hitherto  been  in 
leash,  muttering  as  he  slips 
them — 

"Go,   my  dogs.     Si   Panji   Lela !    Si 

Panjl  Ladang  ! 
Go,  hunt  ye  the  raicUs  of  Nabi  Slemariy 
Who  trample  the  earth,  who  pass  like 

lightning-flash, 
Wearing  earrings  of  gold,  and  waistlets 

of  gold, 
Who   wait  oatside   the   fold   of  Nabi 

SUman," 

Before  long  the  dogs  stril^e  a 
scent  and  give  tongue.  The 
owner  shouts  a  long  tu-u-u-u 
to  encourage  them,  and  almost 
immediately  they  are  in  full 
cry.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
tremendous  excitement,  during 
which  the  deer  attempts  to 
break  out,  but  is  judiciously 
turned  by  one  of  the  stops,  the 
hunted  animal,  with  the  dogs 
close  upon  its  heels,  dashes  into 
one  of  the  nooses.  The  aidin 
for  some  yards  at  either  side  is 
torn  from  the  slender  saplings 
that  support  it,  and  gives  to 
the  impetus  until  the  strain  is 
felt    at     the    two    extremities 


where  it  is  tied  to  the  trees. 
It  then  suddenly  tautens  and 
throws  the  deer  down.  The 
nearest  of  the  ambushed 
watchers  runs  out,  hamstrings 
the  deer,  and  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  haji  (one  who  has  per- 
formed the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca),  he  then  cuts  its 
throat,  repeating  as  he  does 
so  a  verse  of  the  Koran ;  but 
if  not,  with  that  callous  in- 
difference to  pam  in  animals 
so  marked  in  all  Asiatics,  he 
allows  the  animal  to  live  until 
a  haji  comes  up.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  he  hastily  and 
roughly  replaces  the  stdin, 
which  has  been  disarranged 
in  the  struggle,  calls  off  the 
dogs,  and  quickly  goes  back 
to  his  hiding-place,  in  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  another  deer 
in  the  ground.  The  stricken 
animal  is  not  released  from  the 
fatal  noose  that  holds  it,  but 
it  rarely  struggles  after  being 
hamstrung,  apparently  giving 
itself  up  to  death. 

While  this  is  going  on  at  the 
aidiriy  a  shot  is  heard  from  the 
beaters'  side,  and  before  long 
these  individuals  come  up,  and 
the  drive  is  over.  Questions 
and  answers  are  shouted  on 
every  side;  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  nooses  is 
equalled  by  the  success  of  Che 
Mamud,  the  headman's  son, 
who  was  with  the  beaters,  and 
who  has  shot  a  deer  that  was 
breaking  back.  It  is  probably 
lucky  that  he  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  for  his  neighbour  would 
otherwise  have  got  the  bullet, 
the  jinggi  the  blame,  and  the 
poor  pawang  the  reproaches. 
However,  nothing  goes  wrong 
to-day,  and  the  second  deer  is 
brought  up  by  four  men  and 
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3.  Let  no  claim  be  made  against  me, 
Against  my  houae  and  family, 
Against  my  friends  and  companions, 
Or  against  my  hounds.      If  claim    is 

made. 
Thou    shaJt    be    doomed  to  Hell  by 

Allah." 


He  then,  in  the  low,  muttering 
tone  he  has  used  throughout, 
counts  one — two — three — up  to 
ten,  and  then  shouts  "  Lepaa  !  " 
— "Be  <^reel"  Every  one 
echoes  the  ory,  and  the  deer  is 
now  freed  from  its  attendant 
spirits. 

This  performance  is  called 
sapu  bahdij  or  sweeping  away 
the  evil  influences,  which  are 
supposed  to  follow  the  direction 
of  the  gun,  and  be  thus  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  of  the 
deer :  imtil  this  is  done  every 
one  takes  great  care  to  avoid 
standing  behind  the  deer,  for 
soon  after  death  the  bristles  on 
the  back  move  and  stand  on 
end  with  the  contraction  or  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  and  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the 
aim  of  these  bristles  (which 
have  the  position  they  assume 
when  the  living  animal  is  en- 
raged) is  to  invite  the  attacks  of 
the  bahdi.  These  spirits  are 
waiting  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  deer,  and  the  movement  of 
the  bristles  is  caused  by  their 
preparation  to  leave  the  body 
of  their  protdgd:  until  driven 
out  by  the  pawangy  they  will 
dart  out  upon  any  one  who 
passes  and  inflict  upon  him 
such  ill  as  is  in  their  power. 
No  one,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
safe  from  them,  for  they  can 
move  freely  anywhere ;  but  a 
position  at  which  the  bristles 
point  is  one  of  supreme  danger. 
The  pawang  then  hands  back 


the  gun  to  the  owner,  proceeds 
to  cut  a  leafy  branch  from  some 
tree  close  by,  and  lops  another 
branch,  of  which  he  makes  a 
small  staka  He  goes  up  to  the 
deer  which  still  lies  with  the 
noose  round  its  neck,  and  drives 
the  stake  into  the  ground  close 
to  its  heels.  Then  standing  in 
the  same  position  to  the  deer 
as  in  the  last  case,  he  passes 
the  branch  three  times  over  its 
body  in  the  same  way  that  he 
had  done  with  the  gun  before, 
and  using  the  same  words. 
The  ceremony  is  not,  however, 
complete  when  he  has  done  this, 
for  he  next  works  the  noose 
from  the  neck  of  the  deer  down 
over  the  body  and  along  to  the 
heels  of  the  hind-legs.  Here  he 
draws  the  noose  tight  again, 
and  then  suddenly  slips  it  from 
the  heels  on  to  the  stake  placed 
in  readiness,  upon  which  he 
tightens  it,  and  shouts  "Z^po^/" 
The  shout  is  again  echoed, 
and  the  ceremony  complete. 
The  idea  is  the  same  as  that 
already  mentioned,  and  the 
attendant  spirits  are  imagined 
to  be  transferred  with  the 
noose  to  the  stake,  and  there 
to  be  localised.  The  deer  are 
then  cut  up,  the  pawang  taking 
a  quarter  of  each  animal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  meat  being 
divided  among  the  men:  the 
antlers  go  to  the  village  head- 
man. Cigarettes  and  betel- 
leaf  are  again  produced.  After 
a  short  rest  the  fatal  noose  is 
slipped  from  the  stake,  which 
is  not  again  touched ;  the  sidins 
are  rolled  up;  and  then,  as  it 
is  too  far  or  too  hot  to  have 
another  drive,  the  men  return 
to  the  village  contented. 

Oeobge  Maxwell. 
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have  not  so  transgressed  would 
pass  by. 

But  to  return  to  our  deer. 
They  are  warned  of  the  perils 
of  fire  and  flood  that  lie  to  right 
and  left  of  the  only  way  back 
to  the  fold  of  Nabi  Sleman. 
Across  this  way  lies  the  long 
line  of  nooses,  and  they  are  to 
return — if  they  can. 

When  this  invocation  to  the 
deer  is  concluded,  the  strength 
of  the  knot  and  rope  is  tested 
by  a  strong  pull,  and  lastly  the 
sicUna  are  addressed : — 

*<  Hail !  all  hail ! 

Thou  long  and  trembling  line. 

If  two  deer  paas,  hold  thou  two ; 

If  only  one  pass,  hold  thou  him  ; 

Be  he  big  or  small,  hold  him  1 

And    I   will   speak  good,    not    ill  of 

thee. 
If    thou    breakest,   I  will  not    mend 

thee; 
If  thou  art  lost,  I  will  not  seek  thee." 

Ptu — ptu — ptiL  The  pawang 
spits  three  times  on  the  knot, 
and  rapidly  unrolls  the  rest  of 
the  aidin.  Every  one  gives  a 
long  breath,  for  the  ceremony, 
which  has  taken  two  or  three 
minutes,  is  over.  The  extrem- 
ity of  the  aidin  is  tied  to  a 
convenient  tree  on  the  line 
that  has  been  cut  through  the 
jungle,  and  another  bundle  of 
nooses  is  brought  up  to  the 
pawang,  who  unrolls  it,  and 
ties  one  end  of  it  to  the  tree 
where  the  first  aidin  stops,  and 
continues  his  way  along  the 
line.  Where  the  second  ends 
the  third  begins,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  aiddna  are 
transformed  from  a  number 
of  circular  bundles  of  rattans 


into  a  continuous  line  of  nooses 
some  hundreds  of  yards  long. 
The  series  of  aidina  which  form 
this  line  of  nooses  are  of  course 
independent  of  one  another,  for 
each  is  supported  by  the  trees 
to  which  it  is  tied  at  either 
extremity,  and  in  no  way  by 
the  adjacent  aidina.  Thus  if 
any  one  is  torn  down  by  a 
deer,  the  displacement  does 
not  affect  the  others.  To  pre- 
vent any  sagging,  the  long 
line  of  nooses  is  propped  up 
between  the  supporting  trees 
by  forked  saplings.  The  main 
line  is  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  nooses  is  at  the  height 
of  one's  knee,  or  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  ground.  While 
tying  to  a  tree  the  end  of  the 
last  aidin,  the  pawang  makes 
the  following  petition: — 

**0   /e;aA-tree  at  the    head    of    my 

sidin! 
O  casuarina-tree  at  its  foot  1 
Remain  ye  here,  I  go  to  hunt 
The  deer,  the  rtUcUs  ^  of  Nabi  Sleman.'' 

The  preparations  for  the  drive 
are  complete,  and  now  the  men 
are  divided  into  three  groups: 
one  to  drive;  another  lot  to 
"stop"  along  the  edge  of  the 
groimd  to  be  beaten,  to  pre- 
vent any  chance  of  the  deer 
breaking  out  at  the  sides ;  and 
the  third  lot  to  watch  the 
aidina.  There  is  little  doubt 
as  to  which  is  most  favoured 
work. 

The  drivers  have  to  make  a 
detour  of  some  two  or  three 
miles  to  reach  the  point  from 
which  the  drive  will  begin,  and 


^  The  derivation  of  this  word  shows  how  apt  its  use  is  in  this  connection* 
Yule  and  Burnett's  'Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Words'  has  the  following: 
**Byot,  Arabic  raHyat  (from  ra^a,  to  pasture),  meaning  originally,  according 
to  its  etymology,  'a  herd  at  pasture,'  but  then  *  subjects'  collectively.  It  is 
by  natives  used  for  a  'subject'  in  India." 
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and  all  the  ghastly  labour  was 
to  no  purpose. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  pro- 
vision in  the  make  of  humanity 
for  overflow  grief,  some  limit 
impregnable  to  affliction;  for 
when  little  Paul  was  laid  beside 
his  brother,  there  were  still 
David  and  Christina  to  walk 
aimlessly  in  their  empty  world. 
Their  scars  were  deep  and  they 
were  crippled  with  woe,  and 
it  seemed  to  them  they  lived 
as  paralytics  live,  dead  in  all 
save  in  their  susceptibility  to 
torture.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  barrier  between  them  in 
David's  disastrous  foreknow- 
ledge, for  Christina  could  not 
throw  off  the  thought  that  it 
contained  the  causal  elements 
which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
sons.  Pain  had  fogged  her; 
she  could  not  probe  the  matter, 
and  sensations  tyrannised  over 
her  mind.  David,  too,  was 
bowed  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
that  he  could  not  rise  to  throw 
off.  All  motive  was  buried  in 
the  kraal ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
sat  apart  and  spent  days  and 
nights  without  the  traffic  of 
speech. 

But  Christina  was  seized 
with  an  idea.  She  woke  David 
in  the  night  and  spoke  to  him 
tensely. 

"  David,"  she  cried,  gripping 
him  by  the  arm — "  David  !  We 
cannot  live  for  ever.  Do  you 
hear  me?  Look,  David,  look 
hard  I  Look  where  you  looked 
before.  Can  you  see  nothing 
for  me — for  us,  David  ?  " 

He  was  sitting  up,  and  the 
spell  of  her  inspiration  claimed 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  searched  the  barren  dark- 
ness  for   a   sign.      He   groped 


with  his  mind,  tore  at  the  bonds 
of  the  present. 

"  Do  you  see  nothing  ? " 
whispered  Christina.  '*  Oh, 
David,  there  must  be  some- 
thing.    Look — look  hard  ! " 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred 
seconds  they  huddled  on  the 
bed,  David  fumbling  with  the 
trusts  of  destiny,  Christina 
waiting,  breathless. 

"Lie  down,"  said  David  at 
last.  "  You  are  going  to  die, 
little  cousin.     It  is  all  welL" 

His  voice  was  the  calmest  in 
the  world. 

"  And  you  ?  "  cried  Christina ; 
"  David,  and  you  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  David ! "  murmured  his 
wife,  clinging  to  him.  "But 
I  am  sure  all  will  yet  be  well, 
David.  Have  no  fear,  my 
husband." 

She  murmured  on  in  the 
dark,  with  his  arm  about  her, 
and  promised  him  death,  en- 
treated him  to  believe  with  her, 
and  coaxed  him  with  the  bait 
of  the  grave.  They  were  bride 
and  groom  again,  they  two, 
and  slept  at  last  in  one  an- 
other's arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well 
with  Christina,  and  she  bustled 
about  as  of  old.  David  was 
still,  and  hoped  ever,  with  a 
tired  content  in  what  should 
happen,  a  languor  that  forbade 
hun  from  railing  on  fate.  To- 
gether  they  prepared  matters 
as  for  a  journey. 

"  If  the  black  trousers  come 
frayed  again,"  said  Christina, 
"try  to  remember  that  the 
scissors  are  better  than  a  knife. 
And  the  seeds  are  all  in  the 
box  under  our  bed." 

"In     the     box     under    our 
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bed,"  repeated  David  oarefuUy. 
"Yes,  under  the  bed.  I  will 
remember." 

"And  this,  David,"  holding 
up  piles  of  white  linen,  "  this  is 
for  me.    You  will  not  forget  ?  " 

"  For  you  ?  "  he  queried,  not 
understanding. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  softly. 
"I  will  be  buried  in  this." 

He  started,  but  recovered 
himself  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered. 
"I  will  see  to  it.  I  must  be 
very  old,  Christina." 

She  came  over  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

In  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon she  went  to  bed,  and  he 
came  in  and  sat  beside  her. 
She  held  his  hand,  and  smiled 
at  him. 

"Are  you  dying  now?"  he 
asked  at  length. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "What 
shall  I  tell  Trikkie  and  the 
kleintje  from  you?" 

"  Tell  them  nothing,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "It  cannot  be 
that  I  shall  be  apart  from  you 


all  long.  No ;  I  am  very  sure 
of  that." 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and 
soon  afterwards  felt  some  pain. 
It  was  little,  and  she  made  no 
outcry.  Her  death  was  calm 
and  not  strongly  distressing, 
and  the  next  day  David  put 
her  into  the  ground  where  her 
sons  lay. 

But,  as  I  have  made  clear,  he 
did  not  die  till  long  afterwards, 
when  he  had  sold  his  farm  and 
come  to  live  in  the  little  white 
house  in  the  dorp,  where  colours 
jostled  each  other  in  the  garden, 
and  fascinated  children  watched 
him  go  in  and  come  out.  I 
think  the  story  explains  that 
perpetual  search  of  which  his 
vacant  eyes  gave  news,  and 
the  joyous  alacrity  of  his  last 
home-coming,  and  the  perfect 
technique  of  his  death.  It  all 
points  to  the  conclusion,  that 
however  brave  the  figures, 
however  aspiring  their  capers, 
they  but  respond  to  strings 
which  are  puUed  and  loosened 
elsewhere. 
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POEMS   BY  QIAOOMO   LBOPARDI. 
Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin^  K.C.B. 

THE  SOLITART  LIFE. 

The  early  morning  rain, — what  time  the  oook, 

Flapping  his  wings  within  his  roosting  shed, 

Crows  long  and  loud,  what  time  the  hnsbandman 

To  soan  the  weather,  flings  his  casement  wide, 

When,  too,  the  rising  sun  his  quivering  rays 

Darts  through  the  showering  drops,  that  softly  beat 

Upon  my  window-panes, — awakens  me; 

I  get  me  up,  and  the  light  fleecy  clouds. 

The  earliest  pipe  of  birds,  the  fresh  crisp  air. 

And  smiling  meadow  slopes,  I  bless  them  all, 

For  that  Tve  seen,  and  known  you  all  too  long. 

Ye  iU-starr'd  pent-up  towns,  where  evermore 

Hate  is  with  suffering  mated.     There  I  live. 

Martyr  to  grief,  and  martjrr  so  shall  die. 

May  it  be  soon  I    Though  Nature  in  these  scenes 

Shows  me  some  scanty  pity ;  oh  I  how  scant. 

To  that  which  once  she  show'd  me!     Nature,  thou 

Dost  from  the  wretched  turn  thy  face  away; 

Yes,  Nature,  thou,  disdaining  human  griefs. 

Pains  and  mishaps,  to  Queen  Felicity 

Dost  servile  homage  pay.     In  earth  or  heaven 

There  lives  no  friend  to  the  unhappy,  none, 

No  refuge  save  in  self-inflicted  death. 

Sometimes  I  seat  me  on  a  lonely  height, 
That  slopes  down  to  the  margin  of  a  lake. 
With  wealth  of  voiceless  flowers  engarlanded; 
Then  when  the  sky  throbs  with  the  noontide  heat, 
The  sun  projects  thereon  its  great  calm  orb; 
No  grass,  no  floweret  quivers  in  the  breeze. 
No  ripple  on  the  water  plays,  the  shrill 
Cicala's  note  is  mute,  no  bird  on  bough 
Flutters  its  wings,  no  butterfly's  astir, 
Nor  sound  nor  movement,  rither  fiir  or  near, 
Is  heard  or  seen,  and  all  along  the  shore 
Beigns  quiet  most  profound;  and  so  do  I, 
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Hail,  thou  benignant  Lady  Queen  of  Night! 

Unwelcome  fall  thy  rays  on  rooky  olef  t^ 

Or  thicket's  gloom,  or  ruin'd  empty  homes, 

Or  on  the  pale-faoed  bandit's  flashing  blade, 

Who  lists,  all  ear,  to  oatoh  the  far-o£F  sound 

Of  wheels  and  horses,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 

Upon  the  silent  highway,  and  anon 

With  olash  of  arms,  rough  voice,  and  murderous  scowl. 

Turns  the  wayfarer's  heart  ice-cold,  and  straight 

Strips  him  and  leaves  him  'mong  the  rocks  half  dead. 

Unwelcome,  too,  flows  through  the  city  street 

Thy  placid  radiance  on  the  lewd  gallant. 

Who,  as  he  goes,  steals  on  from  house  to  house, 

Close  by  the  walls,  and  courts  each  covering  shade, 

And  pauses,  scared  by  every  blazing  lamp 

And  open  balcony  1    Unwelcome  thou 

To  all  ill-brooding  minds,  but  unto  me 

Thy  light  will  ever  bring  a  balm,  where  nought 

Save  gladsome  hills,  and  large  expanse  of  meads 

Thou  to  my  gaze  revealest.     Yet  I  used. 

In  peopled  towns,  upon  thy  beauteous  light 

To  cast  reproach,  when  to  the  gaze  of  men 

It  laid  me  bare,  and  when  to  me  in  turn 

It  flung  a  light  upon  the  looks  of  men. 

Now  will  I  praise  it  evermore,  when  I 
Behold  thee  sailing  'mong  the  clouds,  and  when. 
Serenely  ruling  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven, 
Thou  lookest  down  on  this  sad  home  of  man. 
There  shalt  thou  see  me  wandering  lone  and  dumb, 
Through  woodland  shades,  or  by  streams  fringed  with  green. 
Or  laid  upon  the  sward,  full  well  content. 
If  only  strength  be  left  for  me  to  sigh. 


THE   EVENING  OF  THE   FESTIVAL  DAY. 

The  night  is  soft  and  clear,  the  wind  is  still; 
On  housetops  and  the  garden-plots  between 
The  moonbeams  rest,  and  every  distant  peak 
Seems  in  their  light  asleep.     Oh  lady  mine! 
The  lanes  are  silent  and  the  lamps  are  few, 
That  glimmer  still  in  balcony  or  bower. 
Thou  sleepest,  and  light  slumber  seals  thine  eyes 
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SOOLOPAXIANA  : 


HOW  TO  WALK  lOB  AND  SHOOT  8KIFB. 


Thbbb  ift  no  doubt  that  the 
best  f oroe  in  whioh  to  sallj  forth 
for  a  real  bnsineas-like  day's 
anipe-ahooting  is  a  select  little 
party  of  one.  That  is  to  say, 
one  shooter,  as  of  oourse  mnflh 
time  and  labour  will  be  saved 
if  an  intelligent  and  ttwitum 
man  be  taken  to  oarry  the  spoil 
and  the  lunoh,  lead  dogs,  &a  A 
henohman  is  in  fact  indispens- 
able,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  down  birds  whioh 
spring  when  your  eyes  and 
attention  are  directed  else- 
where ;  and  if  of  the  right  sort, 
he  will  not  only  greatly  im- 
prove your  sport,  but  will 
supply  quite  enough  oonver- 
sation  during  the  walks  from 
one  bog  to  the  other — the  only 
times  when  such  a  lusniry  as  an 
interohange  of  views  should 
be  permitted.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  men  I  have  ever 
met  have  been  my  servants,  or 
rather  my  companions,  on  snipe- 
shooting  expeditions.  Keepers 
of  the  regulation  brand  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  shine  in  this  capacity. 
To  begin  with,  they  are  usually 
not  more  than  biintly  interested 
in  the  sport  itself.  It  is  wet 
and  laborious,  and  has  for  its 
object  an  insignificant  little 
bi»l  in  whose  abundance  or 
otherwise  they,  the  keepers, 
cannot  feel  the  slightest  pro- 
prietary interest  Of  oourse 
there  are  exceptions,  but  as  a 
general  thing  a  professional 
keeper  is  neither  so  genial  a 
oompanion    nor    so    keen    to 
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make  the  most  of  chances  as 
the  stray  ne'er-do-wells  who 
hang  about  most  of  the  remote 
villages  of  Ireland  and  Wales 
— odd-job  men,  now  working 
as  masons,  now  as  oow-men, 
now  as  handy -man  to  the 
priest,  but  ready  to  resign  the 
most  lucrative  employment 
when  the  ''  gintleman  "  appears 
with  his  gun-cases  and  his 
brace  of  dogs.  These  men, 
though  perhaps  bad  citizens, 
are  often  perfect  treasures  on 
the  snipe -moors.  Sharp  of 
eye,  li^t  of  foot,  and  with 
an  eye  for  country  that  many 
a  general  might  envy,  they 
often  possess  in  addition  a 
sweetness  of  temper  and  a 
genuine  stock  of  that  mudi 
misunderstood  quality  ^gen- 
tility" that  will  very  often 
make  you  feel  the  hand-shake 
almost  more  appropriate  than 
the  "tip"  (A  parting.  Here 
again  there  are  exceptions,  and 
you  must  occastonally  expect 
to  find  lightness  of  foot  and 
the  other  good  qualities  sli^Uy 
tempered  by  lightness  of  finger 
in  connection  with  your  cart- 
ridge-bag. One  hint  only, 
and  I  have  done  with  our 
friend  the  lunch  and  game 
carrier.  When  things  go  wrong, 
when  either  the  game  or  your 
shooting  or  your  dog  is  wild, 
producing  a  like  effect  on  your 
temper,  do  not  in  your  first 
frenzy  forget  that  in  the  first 
plaoe  it  is  probably  not  his 
fault,  and  in  the  second,  that 
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Bhot  snipe  in  company  with 
parties  of  all  sizes.  I  have 
even,  Juyrresco  referensy  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  as  one  of 
a  long  line  of  gunners,  who  in- 
sisted on  treating  the  moors  in 
the  same  stately  battle-order 
fashion  as  they  did  their  native 
Norfolk  turnip -drills.  Bvery 
snipe  in  the  country  was  duly 
found  and  flushed,  I  must  ad- 
mit, but  at  a  distance  which 
drew  from  that  floundering 
skirmishing-line  many  a  growL 
"  Much  better  fun  drivin'  'em," 
ejaculated  one  disgusted  sports- 
man, a  noted  performer  with 
three  ejectors  in  a  grouse-butt, 
and  I  agreed  that  the  amuse- 
ment very  probably  would  be 
about  equiJ,  if  not  superior. 
This,  however,  is  an  extreme 
case,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  summarise  by  repeating  the 
advice  to  limit  your  numbers 
as  far  as  possible,  and,  if  con- 
genial, to  seek  your  sport  with 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  ona 
Tou  will  come  across  many 
odd  corners  that  hold  one  bird, 
and  many  little  strips  of  rush 
and  reed  too  narrow  for  the 
progress  of  more  than  one 
human,  that  will  cause  you  to 
bless  your  unsociability  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  shooting. 

Snipe-ground  is  so  variously 
constituted  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  instructions  that  will 
apply  in  every  case  as  to  how 
it  should  be  negotiated.  But 
it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
whenever  possible  it  is  pleas- 
anter,  less  laborious,  and  far 
more  profltable  to  shoot  with 
the  wind  at  your  back  than 
to  walk  against  or  across  it. 
And  this  for  many  reasons     In 


the  first  place,  snipe,  in  common 
with  every  bird  that  flies,  in- 
variably and  of  necessity  spring 
from  the  ground  head  to  wind, 
"  hanging  "  against  it  for  vary- 
ing periods,  according  as  it  is 
strong  or  gentle,  before  they 
have  obtained  su£Scient  mastery 
over  it  to  enable  them  to  get 
themselves  under  way  and  their 
flight  under  control.  *  Conse- 
quently, if  you  approach  them 
down  the  wind,  they  not  only 
rise  towards  you,  but  for  an 
instant,  often  only  the  fraction 
of  a  second, — the  time,  in  fact, 
occupied  in  converting  their 
upward  spring  from  the  ground 
into  actual  flight, — they  are 
nearly  or  quite  motionless  as 
far  as  lateral  or  forward  move- 
ment is  concerned.  It  seems 
almost  impertinent  to  describe 
the  infinitesimal  check  that  a 
springing  snipe  must  sustain 
before  he  can  dart  away  by 
the  word  motionlesa  Never- 
theless it  is  a  physical  or  bal- 
listic fact,  and  one  to  which 
five  out  of  six  of  the  snipe  in 
your  bag  will  owe  their  doom. 
Many  men  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  perceive  this  check  at 
alL  It  is,  in  fact,  almost 
imperceptible,  except  on  rough 
windy  days,  when  it  will  often 
be  exaggerated  into  an  obvious 
"hover,"  unless,  as  occasionally 
happens  with  dose-lying  snipe 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  the  bird  is 
blown  and  tumbled  bodily  down- 
wind, with  never  an  attempt 
at  a  struggle  against  it.  This 
is  the  first  and  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  walking  down-wind. 
Secondly,  the  breast  of  a  snipe 
being  snowy  white,  whilst  its 
back  is  in  almost  perfect  har- 
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times  one  of  his  barons,  who 
followed  him  on  horsebaok,  ex- 
claimed, ^'  Sire  I  look  out  for 
Cranes!"  Then  the  Emperor, 
to  quote  Maroo  Polo's  own 
words,  *' instantly  has  the  top 
of  his  chamber  thrown  open, 
and  having  marked  the  cranes 
he  oasts  one  of  his  gerfalcons, 
whichever  he  pleases;  and 
often  the  quarry  is  struck 
within  his  view,  so  that  he  has 
the  most  exquisite  sport  and 
diversion,  there  as  he  sits  in  his 
chamber  or  lies  on  his  bed ;  and 
all  the  Barons  with  him  get  the 
enjoyment  of  it  likewise!  So 
it  is  not  without  reason  I  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  or 
ever  will  exist,  a  man  with  such 
sport  and  enjoyment  as  he  has, 
or  with  such  rare  opportunities." 
Thus,  in  a  tone  of  amazed  en- 
thusiasm, Marco  Polo  tells  us 
of  the  lion  who  at  a  certain 
festival  kneels  innocuous  at  the 
Emperor's  feet,  and  of  the  bark 
which  with  singular  cunning  he 
converts  into  money,  and  of  the 
wonderful  rice-wine  which  his 
people  drink,  and  of  the  black 
stones  which  were  dug  out  of 
the  ground  and  burned  like  fire- 
wood, and  of  the  astrolabes 
which  were  the  pride  of  Cam- 
baluc,  and  which  till  but  a  year 
ago  still  adorned  the  city  of 
Pekin.  In  Marco  Polo's  eyes 
everything  was  magnificent, 
and  his  reader  will  easily  share 
the  traveller's  enthusiasm. 

From  the  prose  of  Marco 
Polo,  Kublai  Khan  passed  into 
Coleridge's  imperishable  verse. 
One  night  the  poet  read  Marco 
Polo's  description  in  the  pages 
of  Purohas  the  Pilgrim,  and 
falling  asleep  he  dreamed  the 
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dream  which  will  keep  the 
memory  of  Kublai  Khan  for 
ever  fresh.  Thus  runs  the 
noble  prose  of  Purchas:  "In 
Xaindar  did  Cublai  Can  build 
a  stately  pallace,  encompassing 
sixteen  miles  of  plaine  ground 
with  a  wall,  wherein  are  fertile 
meddowes,  pleasant  springs,  de- 
lightful streams,  and  all  sorts 
of  beasts  of  chase  and  game, 
and  in  the  middest  thereof  a 
sumptuous  house  of  pleasure." 
Compare  this  with  Coleridge's 
splendid  verse,  and  you  will 
have  such  a  commentary  upon 
the  translation  of  prose  into 
poetry  as  you  could  not  match 
out  of  Shakespeare  and  North's 
*  Plutarch.' 

But  if  it  was  the  Khan  and 
his  court  which  most  vividly 
touched  the  imagination  of 
Marco  Polo,  he  kept  his  eyes 
and  ears  open  wherever  he 
went,  and  tells  us  precisely 
what  we  want  to  know  of  the 
strange  countries  which  he 
traversed  —  of  Armenia  the 
Lesser,  whose  nobles  are  "  good 
at  naught  unless  it  be  at 
boozing " ;  of  Armenia  the 
Greater,  where  they  weave  the 
best  buckram  in  the  world ;  of 
Carnal,  the  city  of  complacent 
husbands ;  of  Hormuz,  where 
the  simoom  bakes  the  bodies  of 
those  it  kills;  of  the  Lamas, 
who  lead  lives  of  virtue  and 
abstinence ;  and  of  many  other 
cities  and  peoples.  Nor  is 
there  any  lack  in  his  pages  of 
pleasant  stories.  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  might  have 
stepped  out  from  the  pages  of 
Boccaccio  or  Rabelais.  Now, 
the  Old  One,  as  Marco  Polo 
calls  him,  had  turned  a  certain 
valley  into  the  most  beautiful 
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ners  and  worship  ;  of  Thibet  with  its 
sordid  devotees  ;  of  Burmah  with  its 
goldeu  pagodas  and  their  tinkling 
crowns  ;  of  Laos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin 
China,  of  Japan,  the  Eastern  Thule, 
with  its  rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed 
palaces.  The  first  to  speak  of  that 
museum  of  beauty  and  wonder,  the 
Indian  archipelago,  still  so  imperfect- 
ly ransacked ;  of  Java,  the  pearl 
of  islands ;  of  Sumatra  with  its 
many  Kin^  its  strange  costly  pro- 
ducts and  its  cannibal  races ;  of  the 
naked  savages  of  Nicobar  and  Anda- 
man ;  of  Ceylon,  the  Isle  of  Gems, 
and  its  Sacred  Mountain  and  its 
Tomb  of  Adam  ;  of  India  the  Great, 
not  as  a  dream-land  of  Alexandrian 
fables,  but  as  a  country  seen  and  par- 
tially explored,  with  its  virtuous 
Brahmins,  its  obscene  ascetics,  its 
diamonds  and  the  strange  tales  of 
their  acquisition,  its  sea-bMs  of  pearl, 
and  its  powerful  sun  ;  the  first  in 
medieval  times  to  give  any  distinct 
account  of  the  secluded  Christian 
empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  semi- 
Christian  island  of  Socotra  ;  to  speak, 
though  indeed  dimlpr,  of  Zanzibar 
with  its  negroes  and  its  ivory,  and  of 
the  vast  and  distant  Madagascar, 
bordering  on  the  Dark  Ocean  of  the 
South,  with  its  rue  and  other  mon- 
strosities, and,  in  a  remotely  opposite 
region,  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  of  dog-sledges,  white  bears, 
and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses.'' 

It  is  a  proud   aohievement, 


and  while  the  traveller  long  ago 
won  immortality.  Sir  Henry 
Ynle's  erudite  edition  is  univers- 
ally recognised  as  a  worthy  ex- 
position of  a  great  book.  The 
notes  which  justify  the  narra- 
tive of  Marco  Polo  are  marvels 
of  scholarship.  Nothing  is 
neglected  which  shall  throw 
light  upon  the  text,  and  Sir 
Henry  Yule's  thoroughness  is 
proved  by  the  scanty  additions 
which  M.  Henri  Cordier  has 
found  it  necessary  to  maka 
It  remains  to  add  that  Miss 
Yule's  life  of  her  father,  pre- 
fixed to  this  third  edition,  is  an 
admirable  account  of  a  singu- 
larly fortunate  career.  Sir 
Henry  Yule  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  soldier,  a  traveller, 
a  statesman,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  It  is  but  the  other 
day  that  his  '  Hobson-Jobson,'  a 
remarkable  glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  terms,  was  published, 
and  now  we  welcome  this 
other  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, which  will  be  kept  green 
as  long  as  the  name  of  Marco 
Pok)  is  treasured  in  the  world. 
Chables  Whiblby. 
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WHAT    I    SAW    IN    MACEDONIA. 


BY  REGINALD  WYON. 


MONASTIB — L 


September  1903. 


Viewed  from  a  little  distanoe, 
Monastir  presents  a  smiling 
picture  of  green  trees,  above 
which  tower  a  few  minarets. 
Scarcely  a  house  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, except  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  red-tiled  roof  and 
little  blue  spirals  of  smoke 
ascending  into  the  clear  moun- 
tain atmosphere.  Qreat  hills 
rise  gently  from  this  bed  of 
green,  with  groups  of  tents 
dotted  on  the  slopes,  and  across 
the  still  air  comes  the  sound  of 
bugles.  Far  away,  lurid  flames 
leap  up,  burning  fiercely  and 
vividly  against  the  sombre 
background,  betraying  the  be- 
loved handiwork  of  the  Turkish 
soldier.  Even  the  faint  and 
distant  boom  of  cannon  can  be 
heard,  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
be  told  of  the  extermination  of 
another  band  already  killed 
thrice  over.  Along  the  broad 
and  dusty  avenue  a  great  con- 
course of  people  is  streaming 
towards  the  little  station  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
thither  we  gallop  our  horses, 
for  the  distant  scream  of  a 
locomotive  can  be  already  heard 
heralding  the  approach  of  the 
Salonica  train,  with  its  daily 
load  of  misery  and  vice.  Turk- 
ish ofiBoers  in  every  variety  and 
extreme  of  military  uniforms 
and  smartness,  ragged  soldiers, 
stately  kavasses  keeping  an 
ever -watchful   eye  upon   their 


masters,  one  or  two  Europeans, 
and  a  motley  array  of  porters 
throng  the  platform,  as  very 
slowly  the  long  train  rolls  in. 
A  dozen  closely  barred  vans 
follow  the  engine  and  pass  us, 
till  the  three  or  four  carriages 
draw  up  opposite  the  station- 
house,  crowded  with  gendarmes, 
soldiers,  redifs,  all  fully  armed, 
who  noisily  descend,  jostling  the 
second  -  class  passengers,  con- 
sisting of  officers  and  officials. 
Towards  the  first  van  march  a 
squad  of  zaptiehs,  and  it  is  un- 
locked, disclosing  a  mass  of 
wild,  unkempt  faces,  blinking 
piteously  in  the  sudden  light. 
A  few  sharp  commands,  a  push 
or  a  thrust  with  a  rifie-butt, 
and  its  contents  are  disgorged, 
—  slowly,  because  the  men 
therein  are  chained  to  each 
other,  or  have  their  arms  tightly 
bound  behind  their  backs,  and 
they  are  very  weak  from  days 
of  starvation.  Some  claw  at 
rude  bundles,  all  their  worldly 
belongings,  but  most  are  barely 
clad  in  rags.  They  are  Bul- 
garian peasants  whose  villages 
have  been  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  murdered  or  driven 
into  the  mountains  to  starve, 
whither  they  have  followed  till 
hunger  has  driven  them  once 
more  into  the  valleys  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 
There  were  more  when  they 
first  gave  themselves  up,  but 
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The  main  street  is  crowded 
as  we  enter  it.  Citizens,  sol- 
diers, zaptiehs,  one  and  all 
Turks,  enjoying  the  brief  spell 
of  twilight  ere  darkness  sends 
them  hurrying  to  their  homes. 
Not  one  European  head-gear  is 
to  be  seen,  neither  in  the  streets 
nor  in  the  open-air  cafes.  We 
are  alone  amongst  this  mob  of 
fanatics.  Patrols  of  armed  sol- 
diers slouch  past  incessantly; 
at  every  street  -  corner  stand 
sentries  who  unwillingly  come 
to  "  the  attention "  as  we  ap- 
proach. A  feeling  of  uncanni- 
ness,  of  some  hidden  danger, 
possesses  us, — a  feeling  that  we 
can  never  quite  shake  off  in 
Monastir,  for  there  is  talk  of 
Christian  massacres  in  the  air, 
of  murder,  though  we  jest 
about  it  at  the  consulates  over 
coffee  and  cigarettes.  Yet  we 
have  suffered  no  inconvenience, 
and,  thanks  to  a  little  care,  we 
have  avoided  jostling  one  of  the 
uniformed  bashi  -  bazouks,  and 
hitherto  escaped  insult. 

A  great  clatter  comes  down 
the  ill-paved  street,  and  a  car- 
riage surrounded  by  mounted 
gendarmes  rattles  past.  Inside 
sits  a  grave-faced,  bearded  man, 
clad  most  correctly  in  frock- 
coat,  but  with  fez.  It  is  the 
Inspector -Greneral  of  Reforms, 
Hilmi  Pacha.  He  salaams 
gracefully  out  of  the  window, 
but  he  does  not  smile  as  affably 
as  usual.  Only  this  day  he  has 
informed  our  consul  that  there 
is  a  plot  afoot  to  murder  either 
him  or  us,  and  he  is  much 
grieved  because  we  have  re- 
sponded,  declaring  our  unbelief 


that  it  is  a  Bulgarian  plot. 
Also,  he  is  pained  at  our  accu- 
sations of  Christian  massacres, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  his  court- 
eous and  plausible  explana- 
tions, we  still  believe  the  Turk- 
ish soldiers  capable  of  such 
atrocities,  and  supply  comfort- 
able British  breakfast  -  tables 
with  the  accounts  thereof. 
Men  pass  us  with  scarcely  a 
glance  of  recognition,  yet  who 
daily  sit  with  us  in  secret 
places.  We  likewise  ignore 
them,  for  everywhere  there 
are  spies,  and  we  know  that 
a  careless  "  good  evening " 
would  be  enough  to  send  them 
to  prison  and  to  banishment 

Yet  all  is  orderly  and  quiet. 
A  stranger  might  well  imagine 
himself  in  a  most  well-con- 
ducted Turkish  city,  for  he  does 
not  know  the  sights  hidden  by 
the  prison, — the  hospital  walls 
or  in  the  Bulgarian  quarter. 

"You  see  how  exaggerated 
are  all  the  reports  of  dis- 
turbances and  cruelties  in 
Monastir,"  remarked  Nazir 
Pacha  suavely,  a  day  or  two 
before,  when  we  admitted  the 
orderliness  on  the  streets. 
"Now,  confess  that  you  ex- 
pected to  see  very  different 
things  with  us." 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  we  had 
heard,  your  Excellency,  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  what  we  have 
seen,"  we  responded  truthfully. 
"There  is  a  very  false  impres- 
sion in  Europe  as  to  the  doings 
here,  and  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  correct  it."  His  Excellency 
beamed  with  pleasure,  and 
handed  us    another    cigarette. 
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troops  in  Vilayet  Monastir  that 
the  duties  of  the  Turkish  soldier 
were  very  strenuous.  They 
had  three  duties  to  perform : 
firstly,  to  capture  or  disperse 


the  bands;  secondly,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing villages;  and,  thirdly,  to 
escort  the  women  and  children 
to  places  of  safety.^ 


IN   UESKUB  TO-DAY. 


"Dur!"(Halt!) 

"Kim  dir  o?"  (Who  goes 
there  ?) 

"  Geri  I "  (Go  back !) 

A  dim  figure  can  be  faintly 
distinguished  in  the  gloom,  that 
of  a  Turkish  soldier.  If  his  com- 
mands—which he  wiU  prob- 
ably  round  off  with  a  vicious 
Kopek  !  (Dog  I) — are  not  obeyed 
on  the  instant,  you  will  see 
his  rifle  come  down  to  "  the 
ready,"  and  the  magazine  of 
his  mauser  will  click  omi- 
nously. We  know  that  he 
has  strin£:ent  orders  not  to 
fire  UBdef  any  oiroumstaBoes 
on  a  European;  but  the  man 
is  an  Anatolian,  totally  savage, 
and  of  imperfect  intelligence. 
What  comfort  is  it  to  us  to 
know  that  he  would  be  hanged 
with  much  pomp  after  our 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte  has 
energetically  demanded  retri- 
bution for  our  murder? 

No,  it  is  better  to  obey,  and 
quickly,  seeking  a  doubtful 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
to-morrow  we  will  report  the 
insult  of  "  Dog  I "  to  our  per- 
spiring consul,  who  will  duly  re- 
late to  us  the  apologies  offered 
by  the  Vali. 

"Better  not  go  out  at 
night,"  remarks  the  consul ; 
"  anything  can  happen  at  these 


times,  and  men  are  shot  with 
scant  ceremony." 

Ueskiib  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence either  by  day  or  night. 
Through  the  crowded  bazar, 
straggling  up  the  hill  beyond 
the  Yardar  to  the  vast  half- 
ruined  fortress  on  the  summit, 
jostle  an  appalling  number  of 
armed  men  in  the  Zouave 
uniform  of  the  Bedifs.  They 
have  been  hastily  called  in 
for  military  service  from  the 
villages  far  and  near.  Their 
belts  bristle  with  cartridges, 
and  whether  sitting,  standing, 
or  walking,  their  rifles  are  in- 
separable. 

Those  savage  -  looking  men 
in  the  merest  semblance  of  a 
uniform,  with  white  skull-caps 
of  felt  upon  their  heads,  are 
Albanians.  They  are  armed 
now  for  the  first  time  with 
mausers,  and  they  handle 
their  new  treasure  with  ob- 
vious affection,  their  eyes  wan- 
dering the  while  towards  a 
group  of  accursed  Christians. 
Verily  these  men  add  not  to 
the  peaceful  scene,  so  gay  in 
its  oriental  colouring. 

Groups  of  ragged  soldiers, 
their  faces  burnt  nigh  black, 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there : 
these  are  the  Asiatic  troops 
sent  to  save  us  from  a  sudden 


^  Remark  actually  made  by  Nazir  Pacha  to  the  writer  on  6th  Sept.  1903. 
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lees  heroio  part  than  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's, but  it  has  required 
equal  courage  and  more  anxious 
thought.  To  hold  even  a  frag- 
ment of  his  Cabinet  together 
under  such  a  terrible  strain  as 
it  has  undergone  must  have  re- 
quired no  ordinary  skill  Not- 
withstanding the  great  and 
almost  fatal  blow  which  the 
loss  of  Mr  Chamberlain  has 
given  it,  it  still  remains  a  com- 
paratively strong  Cabinet.  If 
it  has  weak  points,  which  we 
reluctantly  admit,  it  has  also 
some  strong  ones  left.  The 
Opposition  leaders  will  be  none 
too  eager  to  try  conclusions 
with  it,  crippled  as  they  think 
it  to  be.  If  they  were  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  they  might 
confess  that  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  is  not  altogether  to  their 
liking.  Next  session  they  will 
encounter  a  very  different  Mr 
Balfour  to  the  one  they  baited 
and  bullied  a  few  months  ago. 
He  is  now  a  Minister  with  a 
policy  of  his  own,  which  he  has 
nailed  to  the  mast  and  is  ready 
to  defend  against  all  comers. 
Whoever  gains  by  the  fiscal 
crisis,  it  is  not  to  be  Lord  Rose- 
bery  or  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  still  less  will  it  be 
the  Unionist  "mugwumps." 

But  the  Cabinet  crisis  has 
not  been  the  sole  sensation  of 
the  month.  There  have  been 
two  others — Mr  Balfour's  pam- 
phlet and  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics.  Both  of  these  claim 
immediate  attention,  as,  next 
to  Mr  Chamberlain's  own 
speeches,  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
coming  campaign.  The  Board 
of  Trade  statistics  are  the  raw 
material  from  which  Mr  Balfour 


has  produced  his  personal  pro- 
gramme— a  gem  made  out  of 
a  very  rough  stone.  In  this 
essay,  pamphlet,  memorandum, 
or  whatever  we  may  choose  to 
call  it,  Mr  Balfour  elaborates 
the  position  which  he  adopted 
at  the  outset  of  the  discussion, 
but  which  was  at  the  time  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  vigorous 
pronouncements  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain. Because  Mr  Balfour 
did  not  choose  to  assume  the 
dogmatic  and  oracular  tone  of 
a  university  professor  or  a 
"passive  resister,"  he  was 
flouted  as  a  leader  of  "open 
mind"  and  no  convictions. 
We  hear  no  more  of  that 
partisan  jargon  to-day.  Mr 
Balfour  has  with  characteristic 
lucidity  and  logical  acuteness 
developed  his  idea  of  a  few 
months  ago  into  a  fiscal  policy 
which  neither  friend  nor  op- 
ponent can  fail  to  apprehend 
if  he  makes  fair  use  of  ordinary 
reasoning  powers. 

Not  only  has  the  Prime 
Minister  committed  himself  to 
certain  opinions  directly  op- 
posed to  and  inconsistent  with 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
our  existing  "fiscal  system," 
but  he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  as  no  Prime  Minister  ever 
did  before  to  explain  to  the 
public  the  reasoning  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  these 
conclusions.  Almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  appearance 
of  the  present  article  he  will 
be  speaking  at  Shefiield  on  the 
same  subject,  when  doubtless 
it  will  be  still  further  reasoned 
out  and  illustrated.  Mr  Bal- 
four has  taken  up  his  position 
in  the  coming  fight.  The  in- 
quiry stage  is  over  so  far  as  he 
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other  special  souroes;  but  the 
taxes  exceeded  34  millions  for 
the  year,  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  income  of  the 
nation.  Both  communities  were 
burdened  with  heavy  national 
debts.  In  nominal  amount 
they  difiPered  widely,  ours 
having  been  over  50  per  cent 
larger  than  that  of  1801.  But 
a  singular  coincidence  will  be 
seen  in  the  annual  debt-charge 
of  the  two  periods.  Our  768 
millions  of  debt  cost  us  less  to 
carry  than  464  millions  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  1801,  the  re- 
spective totals  having  been 
£21,685,000  and  £21,957,000. 
The  average  cost  per  head  of 
the  population  was,  however, 
very  different— 10s.  6d.  in  1901 
against  27s.  a  century  ago. 

With  that  peculiar  excep- 
tion the  public  burdens  of 
the  community  have  increased 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
population,  and  also  at  a 
greater  rate  than  its  pro- 
ducing power,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  measured  by  reliable 
data.  The  only  thing  we  can 
boast  of  as  compared  with  1801 
is  paper  wealth — that  of  the 
income  -  tax  assessments.  In 
these  our  progress  has  indeed 
been  dazzling ;  but  is  it  not 
rather  anomalous  that  it  should 
be  so  much  greater  in  these 
than  in  the  more  tangible  tests 
of  production  and  distribution  ? 
The  population  of  1901  was 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  a 
century  ago,  but  our  taxation 
is  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large  (122  millions 
sterling  against  34  millions), 
our  customs  and  excise  revenue 
fully  three  times  as  large  (62^ 
millions    sterling    against     19 


miUions),  and  our  stamps  and 
taxes  nearly  five  times  as  large 
(59^  millions  sterling  against 
less  than  12  millions).  On  the 
expenditure  side  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy 
has  been  multiplied  about  three 
and  a  half  times  (123f  millions 
sterling  against  37  millions). 
Moreover,  the  37  miUions  in- 
cluded the  current  charges  of  a 
European  war,  while  the  extra 
charge  of  the  Boer  war  has  to 
be  added  to  our  123f  millions. 

In  local  government  our 
great-grandfathers  had  much 
the  best  of  us.  The  local  rates  of 
1801 — including  that  corn-law 
bogey  the  poor-rate — did  not 
much  exceed  5  millions  sterling. 
By  1901  they  had  mounted  up 
to  62  millions — a  twelvefold  in- 
crease. The  Civil  Service  and 
miscellaneous  charges  of  1801 
were  only  a  trifle  over  4  millions 
sterling.  In  1901  rates  in  aid  of 
shoddy  science,  board  schools, 
and  other  make-believes  had 
run  them  up  to  close  on  32 
millions.  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  combined  rose  during 
the  century  from  under  40 
millions  sterling  to  nearly  184 
millions — that  is  to  say,  they 
multiplied  f uUy  four  and  a  half 
times,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
population ! 

In  public  finance  we  do  not, 
when  everything  id  taken  into 
account,  make  such  a  very 
superior  show  to  our  ancestors 
of  1801.  But  at  least,  it  may 
be  said,  we  have  advanced 
rapidly  since  1851,  when  the 
dark  clouds  of  protection  fin- 
ally rolled  away.  In  some 
respects,  perhaps,  but  not  in 
alL  Population  increased  only 
50  per  cent,— a  substantiaUy 
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A  Centubt  ov  Commebcial  Pboorbss,  1801-1901— con<tnu«<{. 


Chief  importB — 

1801. 

1851. 

1901. 

Cotton,  raw 

cwt. 

484,000 

6,762,300 

16,336,697 

Wool,      „ 

lb. 

7,371,774 

81,298,733 

686,956,308 

Iron  and  steel 

• 

£947,785 

£8,785,000 

1 

£34,617,000 

Chief  exports — 

Cotton  yams 
II      goods 

i 

£7,050,809 

£30,088,836 

1 

£7,977,052 
65,708,682 

Woollen  yams 
II      goods 

1 

7,321,326 

8,377,183 

) 

4,^55,771 
14,237,368 

Linen  yams 
II     goods 

1 

1,009,194 

5,067,096 

t 

824,681 
5,020,499 

Iron  and  steel 

2,047,902 

• . . 

25,282,080 

Coal 

tons 

925,989 

3,468,455 

43,765,912 

British  shipping — 

Total  tonnage 

• 

1,986,076 

3,662,344 

9,608,420 

Entered  and  cleared — 

British 

• 

2,510,229 

9,820,876 

62,789,841 

Foreign 

• 

937,831 

6,169,322 

34,561,172 

Native  products — 

Iron 

tons 

227,000 

2,700,000 

4,091,908 

Copper 

II 

5,267 

19,899 

532 

Tin. 

II 

2,328 

5,974 

4,560 

Ballion  in  Bank  of  England 

• 

£4,335,260 

£14,607,250 

£35,568,509 

Imports  show  at  first  glance 
an  overwhelming  increase,  the 
31f  millions  sterling  of  1801 
being  only  a  sixteenth  part  of 
the  522  millions  recorded  in 
1901.  But  from  the  latter  ought 
to  be  deducted  220  millions 
sterling  of  foreign  food,  which 
had  a  very  small  counterpart 
in  1801.  The  true  comparison 
lies  between  31  f  millions  and 
300  millions,  showing  the  in- 
crease for  the  whole  century 
to  have  been  a  little  over  268 
millions.  Less  than  2f  millions 
sterling  per  annum  over  such 
a  long  period  cannot  be  con- 
sidered astounding  progress  for 
the  leading  commercial  State 
in  the  world,  as  we  still  were 
in  those  days. 

True,  the  rate  of  progress 
realised  in  the  second  half  oi' 
the  century  was  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  first ;  but 
to  that  there  was  more  than 
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one  contributory  cause.  The 
expansion  of  our  colonies  was 
quite  as  powerful  a  factor  in 
it  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Moreover,  the  larger 
population  of  the  second  half 
than  of  the  first  has  also  to 
be  taken  into  account,  though 
free  -  trade  apologists  seldom 
remember  minor  details  like 
growth  of  population.  In  ex- 
tolling the  growth  of  consump- 
tion they  conveniently  forget 
the  increase  of  consumers.  Be- 
tween 1801  and  1854 — we  have 
in  this  case  to  adopt  the  latter 
year,  as  declared  values  then 
superseded  the  old  ofiicial  values 
— imports  had  an  increase  of 
120  millions  sterling,  which, 
on  a  mean  population  for  the 
half  century  of  21  millions, 
averaged  nearly  £6  per  head. 
Between  1854  and  1901  — a 
period  of  forty -seven  years — 
they      gained      another      369 

2p 
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A  CurrrmT  or  AocnfTLATKD  Wealth,  1801-1901. 


IktiuMMtani 


un. 
1,575,933 


3,276,975 


190L 
0,833,656 


£30,000,000 

£107.000,000 

238,810,000 

IF^nuB^ 

10,000,000 

46,650,000 

17,608,000 

tt^te  Mi  pcotouoBS 

45,000,000 

70,000,000 

466,189,000 

||tij|M»  culMid,  •ad  foreign 

MCVitlM 

12,000,000 

26,750,000 

41,365,000 

^^tMtf  ^KBcidkki 

•  •• 

11,680,000 

75,381,000 

t<)«t  MMMflWnti     . 

102,000,000* 

262,000,000 

860,993,453 

\iiiUL«i<«^teMi^  penny     • 

500,000 

800,000 

2,531,462 

)e^«i»»  itt^Mi^ 

£3,541,931 

£51,835,620 

•■• 

^^w  JPMI^  <ltttx«« 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

£211,006,000 

£30,278,000 
13,999,268 
(1881) 

*  Pitt'd  original  valuations  in  December  179S. 


£192,359,000 
43,232,500 


KiXiNOMIC   LEGENDS  AND   FALLACIE& 


tt'^('J^^'MM\i.  «lii^od  statifltics 
^^  ^fe^  M^Uiml  •i^il  for  economic 
Wyl^A  ^mik(  r^UoT.  As  might 
>^  ^\wiK*^l  ^J^'**  are  to  be 
AsH^TWiAuxs  in  the  popular 
m^\  woK  r*|PMrtl  to  the  bo- 
W^t  y*sw|^*?iv^^wt  half  of  the 
Lnjrm*^  s»^\tury.  The  best 
^  ^^v  sNMi  W  made  of  the 
.^^^^M^  ^  wuni8.  so  far  as 
,jZr?iAW  yvt   *in^<»red,  may 

g.,  ^sM^^isNtiWt  regime  with 

Vsii  >%^  W^  *^*  ^  copious- 

"^W2^   ^>   ^**  destroyers. 

sj^ilsi^  '^  ^H^tttw-test  may 

fti  A^  viw  VVWt^n  regime, 

^-ksWmU    ^h^^t  of  the 

^  whioh  in  its 

,^  It*  trial     Let 

^i>%>«i  iH>t  M  party 

,<^fi^^  ^  ^w>tH>al  men 


li^ 


who  desire  to  have  the  gnidanoe 
of  past  experience,  What  is  the 
true  lesson  of  the  official  statis- 
tics now  being  showered  on  us  ? 
What  have  the  above  tables  to 
say  of  the  two  historical  rigimn 
now  set  up  against  each  other 
as  rival  examples  of  eoonomio 
development  ?  Do  they  prove 
the  first  to  have  been  as  stupid, 
wretched,  and  unprogressive  as 
its  free-trade  biographers  pic- 
ture it  ?  Or  do  they  show  that 
it  has  been  in  many  respects 
calumniated,  misrepresented, 
and  disparaged  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  they  bear  out  all  the 
claims  of  the  second  to  univer- 
sal beneficence,  enterprise,  and 
prosperity?  Or  have  there 
also  been  rifts  in  the  free-trade 
lute,  which  time  and  change  of 
cux)umstance  are  bringmg  to 
Ught? 


.^ulJ 
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"AGRICULTURAL  BRITAIN,"   1801-51. 


A  large,  and  at  one  time 
influential,  section  of  our  polit- 
ical leaders  have  assiduously 
oultivated  among  the  public  an 
idea  that  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  com- 
law  period-was  Bomething  for 
all  patriotic  Britons  to  be 
ashamed  of.  They  have  written 
and  spoken  of  it  as  the  dark 
age  of  Toryism  and  protection. 
According  to  them  it  was  barren, 
stupid,  duU,  unenterprismg,  un- 
interesting, and  altogether 
commonplace.  It  may  be  al- 
most useless  to  try  to  explain 
to  them  that  this  dull  half- 
century  produced  a  healthier 
and  stronger  national  growth 
than  any  we  have  had  since; 
nevertheless  that  is  the 
actual  fact.  This  stupid  half- 
century  furnished  most  of  the 
economic  ideas  which  succeed- 
ing generations  who  look  down 
upon  it  pride  themselves  on 
having  worked  out.  This 
barren  half-century  originated 
nearly  all  the  economic  move- 
ments to  which  we  owe  our 
subsequent  prosperity.  The 
second  half  of  the  century — the 
free-trade  period — flourished  to 
a  large  extent  on  its  rich  in- 
heritance from  the  first  half. 

It  was  in  the  dark  age  of  the 
Corn  Laws  that  our  century- 
long  rivalry  with  France  for 
the  supremacy  of  Europe  was 
finally  decided  in  our  favour. 

That  we  acquired  undisputed 
command  of  the  high  seas, 
which  carried  with  it  control  of 
the  ocean  trade  of  the  world. 

That  our  foreign  markets 
were  multiplied  and  extended 
by    the    inclusion     of     South 


America,  China,  and  the  Far 
East  generally. 

That  our  foreign  policy  be- 
came for  the  first  time  gener- 
ous and  broad-minded,  under 
the  guidance  of  Ministers  like 
Canning  and  Palmerston. 

That  our  monetary  standard 
was  settled  once  for  all,  and  so 
wisely  that  it  has  given  us  little 
or  no  trouble  ever  since.  The 
only  attempts  to  disturb  it  have 
been  pronunciamentos  of  the 
"  fourteen  professors  "  in  favour 
of  bimetallism. 

That  our  banking  system 
received  its  present  solid  and 
successful  organisation.  Our 
joint-stock  banks,  our  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  our  currency 
system  all  belong  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

That  our  foreign  finance  was 
initiated  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can loans  of  1822,  and  a  power- 
ful impetus  thereby  given  to 
our  foreign  trade.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  iron 
and  textile  exports  of  the  free- 
trade  period  were  "  financed  " 
on  the  system  introduced  in 
1822  —  namely,  lending  to 
foreign  countries,  not  in  cash, 
but  in  goods. 

That  our  trunk  roads  and 
canals  were  built,  and  most  of 
our  great  harbours  and  docks 
were  created. 

That  steam  locomotion  was 
invented,  and  our  railway  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  was  planned, 
and  its  main  lines  constructed. 

That  our  self  -  governing 
colonies  were  established,  and 
the  political  foundations  of  our 
colonial  empire  were  laid. 

That    our    home    trade    re- 
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of  iron-ore  (home  and  foreign). 
Formerly  we  held  the  lead  both 
in  production  and  consumption, 
but  now  we  have  to  be  content 
with  third  place  in  both. 
Between  1809  and  1901  the 
American  consumption  ad- 
vanced from  25,316,000  tons  to 
29,789,000  tons,  whUe  ours  de- 
clined from  21,504,000  tons  to 
17,812,000  tons— a  loss  of  17^ 
per  cent  in  three  years,  or 
nearly  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
As  producers  of  pig-iron  we 
have  one  consolation  that  is 
denied  to  us  elsewhere.  Severe 
as  our  losses  were,  we  still 
managed  in  1901  to  keep 
slightly  ahead  of  Germany. 
The  Americans  continued  their 
triumphal  progress,  having 
added  in  1901  fully  two 
million  tons  to  the  13,621,000 
tons  they  manufactured  in 
1899.  Germany  fell  off  in  the 
same  period  a  million  and  a 
quarter  tons,  leaving  her  in 
1901  with  a  total  of  7,867,000 
ton&     Our  shrinkage  was  fully 


a  million  and  a  half  tona,  leav- 
ing us  in  1901  with  7,929,000 
ton&  Belgium  also  reported  a 
material  decrease,  bat  Franoe 
only  a  small  ona  Bussia  and 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
small  increases.  The  special 
memorandum  adds  a  quinquen- 
nial  compariscMi  — 1899  - 1901 
against  1894-96 — in  which  the 
United  Eangdom  makes  a 
poorer  showing  than  ever. 
The  respective  rates  of  in- 
crease in  output  of  pig-iron 
were  —  the  United  States  76 
per  cent,  Germany  43  per  o^it, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  11 
per  cent  I 

Following  iron  to  its  final 
stage,  the  memorandum  com- 
pares the  output  of  the  prin- 
cipal steel  -  making  countries. 
Here  again  the  United  King- 
dom has  dropped  into  third 
place,  and  a  poor  third  at 
that.  This  being  the  most 
important  of  the  metal  in- 
dustries, we  reproduce  the 
actual  figures  below. 


Steel  Production,  1899-1901  (tons). 


1899. 

IMl. 

United  States    . 

10,640,000 

13,474,000 

Germany 

6,290,000 

6,394,000 

United  Kingdom 

4,855,000 

4,904,000 

Between  1899  and  1901  the 
steel  trades  of  Qermany  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were 
practically  stationary,  while 
that  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  expand  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  tons  a-year. 
Sir  Alfred  Bateman  men- 
tions a  significant  circumstance 
which  may  partly  account  for 
the  stagnation  of  our  steel 
industry.  The  German  and 
American  processes  of  steel- 
making  must   be    superior    to 


ours,  a&  they  obtain  more 
steel  than  our  makers  do  from 
a  given  quantity  of  pig-iron. 
The  American  average  is  80 
tons  of  steel  from  every  100 
tons  of  pig-iron ;  (Germany's 
is  75  tons,  and  ours  only  68 
tons.  This,  we  frankly  admits 
is  not  a  defect  to  be  remedied 
by  tarifis.  It  calls  for  brains 
at  our  steel-mills. 

''  Agricultural  Britain  "  is,  as 
we  all  know,  in  a  deplorable 
plight,  but  not  many  of  us  oan 
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The  responsibilities  we  have 
oontraoted  under  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Agreement  of  1902 
are  so  serious  that  any  ques- 
tion whioh  may  involve  Japan 
in  war  must  be  of  the  deepest 
Qonoern  to  us.  Yet  amidst  the 
turmoil  of  party  strife  at  home 
the  faot  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  moment  negotia- 
tions of  the  most  important  and 
delicate  character  between  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, of  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  predicate  the  out- 
come, though  upon  their  out- 
come peace  or  war  in  the  Far 
East  depends,  and  peace  or  war 
in  the  Far  East  may  mean 
peace  or  war  all  the  world  over. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should 
realise  what  are  the  issues  at 
stake. 

They  are  in  fact  exceedingly 
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simple.  To  appreciate  them  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East  eight  years 
ago,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  with  that  which 
exists  to-day.  In  the  course  of 
a  short  campaign  by  land  and 
by  sea,  Japan  had  pricked  the 
bubble  of  China's  '*  latent 
power,"  and  compelled  the  Son 
of  Heaven  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  terms  she  imposed  were 
onerous,  but  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of 
her  victories.  She  demanded 
the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Formosa  and  the  payment  of  a 
large  war  indemnity  as  com- 
pensation for  the  blood  and 
treasure  she  had  poured  out; 
and  as  a  pledge  for  the  per- 
manency of  the  new  regime  she 
had  established  in  Korea,  she 
claimed  to  retain  possession  of 
the  Liaotong  peninsula,  with 
the  fortress  of    Port   Arthur, 

2  Q 
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methods  she  employed.  A  period 
of  reckless  agitation  ana  per- 
emptory dictation  culminated 
in  an  outrageous  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen,  who  on  the 
night  of  October  Sth,  1895,  was 
cruelly  done  to  death  in  the 
palace  at  Seoul  by  a  band  of 
Korean  malcontents  and  Japan- 
ese soshiy  not  without  at  least 
the  cognisance  of  the  Japanese 
Minister,  Oeneral  Miura.  The 
King  was  left  on  the  throne, 
but  he  was  practically  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  Korean  creatures  until 
he  succeeded,  a  few  months  later, 
on  February  11,  1896,  in  escap- 
ing to  the  Russian  Legation, 
where  he  resided  for  upwards 
of  a  year.  His  escape  was  the 
signal  for  a  counter-revolution, 
in  which  several  of  the  Ministers 
belonging  to  the  Japanese  party 
were  massacred,  and  those  who 
were  willing  to  do  Russia's 
bidding  were  restored  to  power. 
Though  the  Queen  had  done 
nothing  to  make  her  memory 
either  loved  or  respected  by  the 
people,  and  the  King  was  known 
to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  entourage  for  the 
time  being,  the  violence  of  the 
Japanese  faction  had  aroused 
such  universal  discontent  that 
the  counter-revolution  was  at 
first  very  generally  welcomed 
as  a  relief  from  continuous 
turmoil. 

The  Japanese  then  began  to 
realise  how  grievously  they  had 
blundered.  They  had  lost  not 
only  the  material  guarantees 
for  their  ascendancy  in  Korea 
which  the  possession  of  the 
Liaotong  peninsula  had  been 
intended  to  assure  them,  but 
the    moral   prestige   with    the 


Koreans  upon  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  recognised  treaty 
status,  it  could  alone  be  built 
up.  Their  hands  were  not  clean 
enough  for  them  even  to  chal- 
lenge the  action  of  Russia,  who 
had  merely  taken  advantage  of 
their  own  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  except  to  make 
a  fresh  start  on  sounder  and 
more  prudent  lines.  They  ne- 
gotiated with  Russia  first  at 
Seoul,  where  a  Memorandum 
was  signed  on  May  14,  1896, 
with  reference  to  the  Eong's 
return  to  his  palace  as  soon  as 
his  safety  was  assured,  and  to 
the  expediency  of  moderate  and 
liberal  Ministers  being  selected 
to  carry  on  the  administration ; 
and  then,  during  the  Coronation 
festivities,  at  Moscow,  where 
Marshal  Yamagata,  the  special 
envoy  of  the  Mikado,  signed,  on 
May  28,  1896,  a  Protocol  with 
Prince  Lobanoff  by  which  the 
two  Governments  agreed  on 
certain  common  lines  of  policy 
with  regard  to  Korea.  They 
engaged  to  counsel  retrench- 
ment at  Seoul,  and  to  give 
joint  pecuniary  assistance  if  the 
Korean  Government  unfortun- 
ately failed  to  establish  a  finan- 
cial equilibrium.  They  under- 
took to  leave  to  Korea,  as  soon 
as  the  financial  and  economic 
situation  should  allow,  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  an 
armed  force  and  native  police 
for  the  preservation  of  public 
order  without  foreign  order. 
Japan  was  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  telegraph  lines 
already  in  her  hands,  and 
Russia  was  to  be  free  to  connect 
her  own  frontier  with  Seoul  by 
a  new  telegraph  line.     In   the 
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apprehensions.  The  secret 
agreements  extorted  from 
Korea  may  turn  out  to  be  as 
numerous  and  as  important  as 
those  which  Russian  diplomacy 
has  wrung  from  Chiia,  and 
periodically  exhibits  when  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  en- 
forcing her  bond. 

No  official  information  has 
yet  been  made  public  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations 
initiated  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  St  Petersburg  to- 
wards the  middle  of  August 
last,  and  transferred  in  Septem- 
ber to  Tokio.  But  their  general 
drift  is  to  secure  for  Japan  the 
recognition  of  a  position  in 
Korea  analogous  to  that  which 
Russia  claims,  in  regard  to 
railway  construction  and  the 
rights  thereunto  attaching,  in 
Manchuria.  As  Russia  main- 
tains that  the  position  she 
occupies  in  Manchuria  in  no 
way  violates  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  she  is  debarred  from 
contending  that  a  similar  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Japan  in 
Korea  would  violate  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of 
that  kingdom.  The  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  practi- 
cally into  that  of  the  willing- 
ness or  unwillingness  of  Russia 
to  commit  herself  to  some  def- 
inite pledge  that  in  return  for 
a  free  hand  in  Manchuria 
she  agrees  to  Japan  having  a 
free  hand  in  Korea.  To  un- 
prejudiced observers  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  which  Russia  might 
well  accede.  But  there  is  a 
powerful  party  in  Russia  who 
hold  that  the  Korean  penin- 
sula   under    Japanese    control 


would  be  a  wedge  permanently 
driven  in  between  her  old  pos- 
sessions on  the  Amur  and  the 
Pacific  and  her  more  recent 
acquisitions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Chi-li;  that,  valuable  as  Port 
Arthur  may  be  as  a  comple- 
ment of  Vladivostok,  it  cannot 
replace  the  latter— for  though 
Port  Arthur  has  the  advantage 
of  being  absolutely  i«e-free,  it 
is  pent  up  in  an  inland  sea  to 
which  Japan  commands  all  the 
approaches,  whilst  Vladivostok 
has,  at  least,  easier  access  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  that 
Russia  cannot  possibly  tolerate 
the  freedom  of  communication 
by  sea  between  her  two  great 
naval  stations  in  the  Far  East 
through  the  straits  of  Tsu- 
shima being  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  Japan,  as  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  if  the 
Japanese  were  established  on 
the  Korean  shore  as  well  as  on 
their  own.  Japan,  it  is  true, 
can  retort  with  equal  force 
that  even  her  insular  position 
would  be  insecure  if  she  al- 
lowed Russia  to  intrench  her- 
self on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula, with  another  naval  base, 
say,  at  Masampho,  almost 
within  sight  of  the  Japanese 
coast.  But  important  as  these 
strategic  considerations  may 
be,  the  question  is  mainly  one 
of  political  ascendancy.  For 
Russia  Korea  means  the  ful- 
filment of  her  ambitious 
programme  :  the  whole  of 
north  -  eastern  Asia  to  the 
Pacific,  with  a  paramount  in- 
fluence over  China.  For  Japan 
Korea  means  the  maintenance 
of  a  foothold  for  herself  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  general  balance 
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eyes  is  unmanly,  and  far  more 
reprehensible  than  the  orime 
which  IB  its  oooasion. 

The  memory  of  a  later  day 
oomes  next — ^the  day  whioh  is 
the  end  of  childhood  for  B&ja 
Saleh.  There  has  been  maoh 
feasting  and  high  revelry  for 
weeks  in  the  palace  on  the 
river's  bank,  culminating  in 
rude  horse-play  on  the  yellow 
sandbank  below  the  high  fence, 
when  all  the  world  has  been 
unmercifully  soused  with  water, 
so  that  the  gorgeous  silk  rai- 
ment of  the  f  casters  is  drenched 
tmd  ruined.  Late  that  after- 
noon little  Saleh  is  circumcised 
by  the  palace  m^kUn,  and  so 
enters  at  last  upon  man's 
estate.  Immediately  on  his 
recovery  he  should  celebrate 
his  emancipation,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  people,  by 
taking  to  himself  a  wife,  or  at 
any  rate  a  concubine  or  two; 
but  this  lad,  bom  and  bred  up 
in  the  villainous  atmosphere  of 
a  Malayan  court,  has  come  into 
the  world  in  an  age  of  many 
changes.  Hitherto  the  presence 
of  the  white  men  in  the  land 
has  affected  him  but  little,  but 
now  the  alien  folk  step  in  and 
demand  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
ordering  of  his  destiny.  A 
year  or  two  earlier,  when  the 
future  seemed  still  so  distant 
that  pledges  given  concerning 
it  could  not  affect  the  comfort 
of  the  present,  the  king  had 
consented  to  the  lad  being  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  educated. 
Now  he  repents  him  of  this 
promise  bitterly;  but  the 
Besident  stands  firm,  and  in 
spite  of  the  tears  of  the  boy 
himself  and  the  frantic  ravings 
of  the  palace  -  women,  he  will 


not  suffer  the  word  once  passed 
to  berecalledi 

It  is  a  forlorn  little  figure 
that  stands  on  the  deck  of  the 
P.  &  O.  steamer  which  has 
just  slipped  its  moorings  from 
the  wharf  at  Singapore,  with 
the  keening  of  the  knot  of 
Malays  which  has  come  to  bid 
him  Gkxl-speed  wailing  in  his 
ears,  and  with  no  friend  in  all 
the  world  save  the  European 
officer  who  is  to  see  him  safely 
to  his  destination.  He  is  bound 
for  that  mysterious  oountiy 
concerning  which  nought  is 
known  save  that  it  lies  some- 
where in  that  vague  quarter 
which  is  called  "above  the 
wind."  The  ship  moves  away 
with  an  impassivity,  a  calmness 
at  once  cruel  and  inexorable. 
The  boy  feels  himself  to  be  a 
thing  of  torn  and  bleeding 
roots,  plucked  wantonly  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  have  won 
a  hold.  The  consciousness  of 
his  helplessness,  his  impotence, 
crushes  him;  he  watches  his 
fatherland  being  drawn  away 
and  away  from  him  with  eyes 
wide  with  despair.  What 
time,  in  the  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river, — the 
palace  made  suddenly  so  very 
empty, — a  woman  weeps  and 
laments  with  tears  frantic  and 
unrestrained,  throwing  herself 
prone  upon  her  sleeping -mat, 
biting  at  the  flock  pillows,  and 
tearing  her  hair  savagely,  be- 
cause her  son  has  been  taken 
from  her  by  the  infidels.  His 
going  robs  her  of  the  sole  love 
of  her  dreary  life,  slips  the 
last  tie  that  binds  her  to  her 
lord  and  master,  who  has  long 
treated  her  with  neglect,  and 
has  lavished  his  smiles  and  his 
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gifts  upon  younger  and  fairer 
rivals.  How  vast  a  work  of 
kindness  and  of  love  must  the 
white  men  do,  in  exile  and 
bitter  travail,  to  win  enough  of 


gratitude,  from  those  they  role 
and  serve,  to  outweigh  the 
hatred  they  have  inspired  in 
that  one  broken  woman's 
heart! 


in. 


To  little  Saleh,  now  some 
fourteen  years  of  age,  that 
voyage  aoross  the  trackless 
seas  was  in  the  beginning  a 
sort  of  dreadful  nightmare. 
During  the  first  few  days  all 
other  emotions  were  forgotten 
in  the  compelling  agonies  of 
sea-sickness,  and  the  boy  went 
through  the  successive  stages 
of  the  malady,  fearing  at  the 
outset  that  he  was  like  to  die, 
and  later  that  no  such  good 
fortune  awaited  him.  By  the 
time  the  vessel  reached  Ceylon, 
however,  he  had  found  his  sea- 
legs,  and  was  able  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  his 
mental  miseries. 

The  first  sight  of  the  coast, 
with  its  clusters  of  nodding 
palms  and  its  shroud  of  vivid 
greenery,  comforted  him  a 
little;  for  here,  at  any  rate, 
was  land,  friendly  land  covered 
with  forest  and  fruit -groves 
such  as  he  had  always  known, 
not  the  vast  emptiness  of  the 
sea.  Colombo  itself,  too, 
brought  some  measure  of  con- 
solation ;  for  there  were  Malays 
here  in  fair  numbers,  men  with 
whom  he  could  converse  in  his 
own  tongue,  albeit  they  spoke 
a  sadly  degenerate  jargon, 
whereas  on  board  the  ship, 
since  he  as  yet  had  no  Englii^, 
he  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses dumb.  The  white  man 
in  whose  charge  he  was  travel- 
ling spoke  Malay  fluently,  but 


Saleh,  who  had  known  him 
hitherto  only  as  a  high  official, 
regarded  him  with  awe,  and 
gave  him  none  of  his  shy  con- 
fidence. A  further  acquaint- 
ance with  Colombo,  however, 
ended  by  increasing  the*  gnaw- 
ing home-sickness  from  which 
the  lad  was  suffering.  His  only 
conception  of  the  whole  round 
earth  was  as  one  vast  tangle  of 
forest  through  which  the  big 
rivers  crawled  seaward,  where- 
fore, to  him,  the  dissimilarity 
of  Ceylon  to  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula was  more  striking  than  its 
resemblance.  The  place  was, 
in  a  disquieting  fashion,  remin- 
iscent of  his  fatherland — a  land 
of  shadows  filled  with  the 
echoes  of  distant  voices ;  but  it 
was  to  the  boy  only  a  mocking 
reflection  of  the  reality,  and  its 
points  of  difference  jarred  on 
him  like  discordant  notes.  On 
every  side,  it  seemed  to  him,  he 
was  met  by  sorry  distortions 
of  familiar  scenes.  It  was .  as 
though  he  looked  upon  his 
home  in  a  bad  dream,  and 
beheld  it  hideously  deformed 
and  misshapen.  He  went  back 
to  the  ship  with  a  heart  heavy 
as  lead. 

The  vessel,  her  coal-bunkers 
replenished,  put  to  sea  once 
more,  and  began  to  thrust  her 
nose  into  the  boisterous  waters 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
dreary  interminable  days,  their 
monotony    unbroken     by    the 
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slender  nervous  fingers,  out- 
stretohed  in  greeting,  the 
thoughtful  eyes  whose  gaze 
was  bent  upon  him,  all  were 
quite  foreign  to  his  experienoe 
of  women — of  the  women  whom 
he  had  known;  and  yet  .  .  . 
and  yet,  there  exhaled  from 
her  a  subtle  air  of  femininity, 
of  tenderness,  of  he  knew  not 
what,  that  reminded  him  ir- 
resistibly of  his  mother.  No 
two  human  beings  could  be 
more  unlike,  wider  apart,  oould 
differ  more  completely  in  their 
habit  of  thought,  outlook  upon 
life,  in  mental  grasp,  in  opinion 
or  in  sympathy, — in  all  things 
they  resembled  one  another  as 
little  as  did  their  outer  seem- 


ing, yet  to  Saleh  they  were 
strangely,  indescribably  alike; 
for,  though  he  knew  it  not,  it 
was  the  maternity  which  these 
women  shared  in  common  that 
forged  between  them  a  subtle 
link  that  made  them  akin.  He 
did  not  reason  or  speculate 
about  it  then  or  later,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  it,  felt  it  in 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones, 
and  as  his  hands  met  her  warm 
clasp  his  misery  was  tempered 
for  him  suddenly,  and  some- 
thing of  peace  was  restored  to 
him.  Thenceforth,  I  think, 
Saleh  was  a  little  less  lonely 
and  outcast  in  the  heart  of  this 
strange  world  into  which  he  had 
been  thrust  so  ruthlessly. 


"  Why  are  you  crying  ? 
ibies  cry." 


V. 


babies  cry. 
"  Gk)  away  ! " 


Only 


**  *  Baby,  baby  bunting  ! 
Father's  gone  a- hunting  ; 
Mother's  gone  to  get  a  skin, 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in  ! ' " 

"  Go  away  I  Damn  you  1  I 
hate  you  I " 

"  Oh,  you  naughty,  shocking 
boy  I "  cried  Miss  Mabel  Le 
Mesurier,  cetat  thirteen,  throw- 
ing back  her  mass  of  ruddy 
golden  hair  with  a  shake  of 
her  pretty  head.  "How  dare 
you  say  such  wicked  words  I 
Where  do  you  suppose  that 
you  will  go  to  when  you  die 
if  you  swear  like  that?  If  I 
were  to  tell  father  he  would 
whip  you." 

"  No,  he  wouldn't,"  said  Saleh 
savagely. 

"  Yes,  he  would." 

"He  wouldn't  dare,  because 

VOL.  CLXXrV. — NO.  MLVII. 


I  should  kill  him,"  said  Saleh, 
with  the  calmness  of  utter  con- 
viction, while  the  tears  still 
stood  upon  his  face. 

"  You  couldn't  kill  my  dad  if 
you  tried  ever  so,  he  is  much 
too  big  and  strong  and  brave, 
so  there;  but  he  would  beat 
you  worse  than  anything  if  he 
heard  the  awful  wicked  things 
you  say." 

"  Go  away  1     I  hate  you ! " 

"  I  shan't  go  away.  This  is 
my  garden-house,  not  yours.  I 
shall  stay  here  just  as  long  as  I 
like.  You  are  a  horrid  little 
savage  blackamoor,  that's  what 
you  are,  or  you  wouldn't  be  so 
dreadfully  rude  and  wicked." 

"I'm  not  rude  and  wicked 
and  a  blackamoor,"  cried  poor 
Saleh,  throwing  his  arms  across 
the  little  rustic  table  before 
him,  and  sinking  his  head 
face-downward  between  them. 
"I'm    unhappy,    and    I    hate 
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as  George  would  have  called  it, 
was  again  something  foreign 
to  Saleh*s  experience.  To  him 
it  was  simply  a  rudeness,  a 
brutality — not  fitting. 

As  muoh  of  all  this  as  his 
mental  and  linguistic  limita- 
tions could  make  articulate  he 
now  sobbed  out  to  Mabel, 
omitting  only  all  reference  to 
his  disapproval  of  the  undue 
exaltation  of  her  sex,  for  Malays 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
instinctive  tact.  His  trouble 
was  of  a  nature  too  complex 
to  be  readily  comprehended  by 
his  little  listener;  but,  fortun- 
ately for  mankind,  a  woman's 
sympathy  is  not  always  de- 
pendent upon  her  understand- 
ing, and  Mabel,  knowing  he 
was  very  unhappy,  without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  the 
causes,  patted  his  shoulder  and 
whispered  words  of  consolation 
into  his  ear. 

"  Don't  cry,  Saleh  dear,"  she 
said.  "We  all  like  you  very 
much,  and  you  are  going  to 
live  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  be  very  happy  too  when 
you  get  used  to  us.  You 
mustn't  mind  George.  He  is 
a  boy,  you  know,  and  boys  are 
like  that.  He  is  always  trying 
to  get  a  rise  out  of  all  of  us. 
He  likes  you  very  much  too, 
really.  He  was  only  saying 
the  other  day  how  beautifully 
you  swim,  and  how  clever  you 
are  in  the  gym.  He  says  you 
can  do  things  on  the  bar  at  the 
first  try  which  it  takes  English 
boys  years  and  years  to  learn. 
He  only  calls  you  *  Aunt  Sally ' 
for  fun,  just  as  he  calls  me 
*  Furze-bush '  when  I  have  had 
my  hair  in  curl-papers." 

Saleh   shuddered  at  the  re- 


collection. His  taste,  moulded 
by  the  lank,  sleek,  oil-dressed 
heads  of  his  own  womenkind, 
was  grievously  ofiPended  by  the 
sight  of  curls. 

"  And  you  called  me  a  black- 
amoor,"  he  said  sulkily. 

"I'm  sorry,  Sally." 

"You  white  people  are  so 
•  .  .  so  proud.  You  think 
many  things  of  yourself,  but 
we  Malays  have  heated  you. 
The  English  soldiers  ran  like 
stags  when  we  ambushed  them 
during  the  war  in  Pelesu." 

"They  didn't  1 "  cried  the 
little  girl  indignantly. 

"Yes,  they  did.  They  ran 
and  ran,  and  our  people  ran 
after  them  and  shot  them  and 
shouted.  I  have  often  heard 
people  talk  of  it." 

"English  soldiers  are  very 
brave,"  said  Mabel,  with  proud 
conviction. 

"They  are  not  as  brave  as 
the  Malays,  and  they  ran 
away,"  said  Saleh  doggedly. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  cried 
MabeL  "Besides,  we  won, 
didn't  we  ?  " 

Saleh  was  silent. 

"You  called  me  a  black- 
amoor," he  said  presently,  re- 
turning with  resentment  to 
his  earlier  accusation. 

Hi  know  I  did,  and  I  was 
a  &6G»^,"  said  Mabel  generously. 
"And,  Sally,  I'm  sorry — ever 
so  sorry — and  I'll  never  do  it 
again;  but  you  mustn't  say 
that  English  soldiers  ran  away, 
because  they  never  do,  you 
know." 

"But  they  did,"  objected 
Saleh. 

"O  Sally,  Sally,  you'll 
make  me  quarrel  with  you 
after    all  I "    cried    Mabel  pit« 
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within  the  lad  the  Malayan 
soul  lay  dead,  or  slumbering, 
and  in  its  stead  had  been  bom 
the  soul  of  a  olean  -  minded, 
honest  -  thinking,  self  -  respect- 
ing Englishman,  possessed  of 
many  of  the  virtues  and  not 
a  few  of  the  limitations  of 
its  kind. 

The  work  which  the  white 
men  in  their  wisdom  had  set 
themselves  to  do  had  now  pre- 
sumably been  accomplished  in 
triumphant  fashion,  with  all  the 
thoroughness,  the  uncomprom- 
ising completeness  which  be- 
longs to  white  men's  work, 
starting  with  the  axiom  that 
civilisation — that  is  to  say,  the 
civilisation  of  the  Englishman 
of  the  twentieth  century — is  a 
blessing,  they  had  brought  all 
its    forces    to   bear   upon    the 


defenceless  Saleh.  They  had 
concerned  themselves  only  with 
the  immediate  achievement — 
the  difficult  experiment  of  which 
Saleh  was  the  victim :  they  had 
made  no  attempt  to  forecast 
results,  to  pry  into  the  future, 
to  foresee  in  what  manner  their 
action  would  be  like  to  affect 
the  lad  himself  and  his  indi- 
vidual happiness.  A  high 
standard  of  civilisation,  with 
its  exalted  moral  code  and 
nobler  ideals,  was  in  itself  a 
blessing,  a  happinesa  That 
was  the  theory,  —  a  beautiful 
theory, — and  it  was  for  Saleh, 
since  the  opportunity  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  to  work  it  out 
in  practice.  Even  the  omni- 
science and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  white  men  have  their  limit- 
ations. 


( To  be  corUintidcL) 
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oombined  to  seoure  his  triumph. 
To  the  last  he  retained  the 
oonfidenoe  of  all  the  contending 
seots  included  under  those  two 
heads.  To  the  last  he  never 
contributed  one  single  word 
or  idea  of  useful  or  practical 
guidance  to  any  of  them, 
though  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  scientific  inquiry  and 
discovery  were  making  havoc 
amongst  the  creeda  To  the 
last  he  adhered  pertinaciously 
to  the  commonplace  prejudices 
of  his  youth,  and  combined 
therewith  a  wealth  of  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  which  con- 
ciliated the  most  diverse  sects 
into  acceptance  of  his  leader- 
ship and  devotion  to  his 
person. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  it 
worked  soon  after  he  had  at- 
tained to  Cabinet  rank.  Though 
he  was  Peel's  right-hand  man  in 
the  Government  of  1841,  in  all 
mattersconnected  with  free  trade 
and  revision  of  the  tariffs  and 
railway  legislation,  his  mind,  he 
says,  was  originally  in  regard 
to  these  subjects  "a  sheet  of 
white  paper";  but,  full  of 
Churches  and  Church  matters, 
he  accepted  the  established  con- 
ditions in  the  lump.  Of  the  four 
revisions  of  the  tariff  which 
fell  to  his  lot  he  used  to  say 
that  the  revision  of  1842  cost 
six  times  as  much  trouble  as 
the  other  three  put  together. 
He  surmounted  it,  and  next 
year  was  advanced  to  the 
Cabinet.  But  before  he  ac- 
cepted it  he  made  difficulties 
almost  insuperable  about  the 
East  India  Company's  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  and  about  the 
union  of  a  couple  of  obscure 
Welsh  bishoprics  which  he  must 


consult    Hope    and     Manning 
about.     He  was  actually  con- 
templating refusal  of  Cabinet 
office   on  those    grounds.      In 
the  very  next  year  he  wanted 
to    escape    from    the    Cabinet 
and  become   a  Vatican  envoy 
at     Florence    or     Naples,     to 
open    up    relations    with    the 
Papal    Court    at    Some.      In 
1845  he  resigned  office  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Maynooth  grant. 
He  did  not  condemn  the  policy 
of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  voted 
for  it.     But  it  was  opposed  to 
a  sacred  rule  laid  down  in  his 
book  of  1838  as  to  the  relations 
which  ought  to  subsist  between 
Church    and    State.      He    ex- 
plained his  resignation  to  Par- 
liament in  a  speech  which  lasted 
an    hour.       Cobden    remarked 
that  at  the  end  of  it  he  knew 
no  more  why  he  had  left  the 
Government  than  before  he  had 
begun.      His  old   friends   said 
that  the  increased    grant  was 
the  sin  of  1829  over  again.    Mr 
Gladstone  said  that,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his   "deeply  cherished 
predilections,"  he  should  give  a 
deliberate    and    even    anxious 
support  to  the  measure.     The 
incident   is   characteristic.      If 
every  man   is   to  regulate  his 
public  conduct  with  such  fanci- 
ful regard  to    his  own  amour 
propre,  how,  as  Peel  complained, 
could   Government   be  carried 
on  ?     It  appears  from  this  book 
that  even  in  1842  he  had  hinted 
retirement  upon  a  question  of 
detail     on     the    very    eve     of 
Peel's  introduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal  measure  of  the  Session. 
Peel,    thunderstruck   and   dis- 
pleased, told  him  that  it  might 
upset  his  Administration,  and 
Gladstone,     ''sick    at    heart," 
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Next  year  he  took  his  name 
off  the  Carlton,  intimating  his 
final  secession  from  his  former 
party.  His  relations  to  his 
new  chief  were,  as  we  all  know, 
those  of  mutual  distrust ;  but 
we  fail  to  find  any  evidence 
of  those  constant  resignations 
of  his  office  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  him.  His  constant 
struggle  against  the  spirit  of 
expenditure,  whether  wise  or 
not  in  each  particular  item, 
was  greatly  to  his  credit,  and 
is  sadly  missed  at  the  present 
day,  when  expenditure,  both 
national  and  local,  increases 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  But 
unfortunately  through  atten- 
tion to  details  he  lost  sight 
of  the  dependence  of  totals 
upon  the  policy  pursued.  The 
cost  of  the  Boer  war  in  a 
later  generation,  the  inevit- 
able result  of  his  Majuba 
policy,  swamped  at  a  stroke 
all  the  result  of  all  his  econ- 
omical zeal. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Mr 
Morley's  account  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Administration.  He 
claims  as  due  to  his  hero  the 
credit,  hitherto  accorded  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  for  softening 
the  tone  of  Lord  Bussell's 
despatch  to  Washington  in  the 
matter  of  the  Trent  dispute. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  really 
striking  incident  in  the  whole 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  as 
it  affected  Gladstone,  was  the 
speech  in  regard  to  Jefferson 
Davis  having  made  a  nation. 
It  caused  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  it  figured 
lar£:ely  in  the  Alabama  arbitra- 
tiofpLeedinga  Sir  G.  Come- 
wall  Lewis  was  instructed  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  explain  it 


away,  for  unless  explained  it 
meant  recognition.  All  the 
explanation  that  Gladstone 
could  give  at  the  time  was 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
such  inferences  as  other  people 
might  draw.  In  a  later  memor- 
andum (1896)  he  seems  to  allude 
to  it  as  the  least  excusable  error 
of  his  life,  '*a  mistake  of  in- 
credible grossness."  No  ex- 
planation is  forthcoming.  It 
was  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, without  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  evidently 
without  an  idea  of  its  import- 
ance. He  thought  '4t  was  an 
act  of  friendliness  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  recognise  that  the 
struggle  was  virtually  at  an 
end."  This  when  the  North 
was  determined  to  win,  and 
believed  in  its  coming  success, 
and  we  were  bound  to  neu- 
trality I  There  was  a  want  of 
common-sense  in  such  a  speech, 
or,  in  Mr  Gladstone's  own  words, 
it  "exhibits  an  incapacity  of 
viewing  subjects  all  round  in 
their  extraneous  as  well  as  in 
their  internal  propertiea"  Later 
on,  as  the  Reform  agitation 
began  to  rise,  he  used  expres- 
sions equivalent  to  laying  down 
broadly  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal sufi&*age,  in  a  moment  of 
rhetorical  ardour,  and  then 
was  "astounded  to  find  it  the 
cause  or  occasion  for  such  a 
row."  Later  on  there  was  the 
speech  about  the  Clerkenwell 
explosion,  showing  the  existence 
of  political  zeal,  and  bringing 
certain  subjects  within  the 
range  of  practical  questions — 
another  instance  of  his  curious 
inability  to  appreciate  the  in- 
direct consequences  of  impru- 
dent language.     No  doubt  it 
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afiPord  that  line  of  action.  It 
spreads  rancour  and  distrust 
all  round,  even  if  the  foe  him- 
self should  prove  to  be  power- 
less in  the  end. 

And  that  no  part  of  the 
world  should  be  free  from 
disaster  under  this  unlucky 
Grovernment,  there  was  the 
afiPair  at  Penjdeh  with  Bussia, 
and  in  the  Soudan  the  desertion 
of  Grordon.  Mr  Morley  says  it 
was  a  gambler's  throw  to  send 
him  at  all.  Mr  Gladstone 
never  even  saw  him,  considered 
him  a  man  totally  unsuited  for 
the  work  which  be  undertook, 
but  had  assented  by  telegram 
to  his  appointment.  After  he 
had  gone  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  by  instructions.  There 
were  differences  as  to  how  he 
should  be  dealt  with,  and 
matters  drifted.  Eventually 
he  was  killed  two  days  be- 
fore his  relieving  force  came 
in  sight.  To  an  angry  tele- 
gram from  the  Queen  all  that 
Mr  Gladstone  could  reply  was 
that  many  reproaches  from 
opposite  quarters  might  be 
made,  but  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  deal  with  would  be  the 
reproach  that  Egypt  was  our 
proper  business,  that  it  never 
was  in  danger  from  the  Mahdi, 
and  'Hhat  the  most  prudent 
cotmse  would  have  been  to 
provide  it  with  adequate 
frontier  defences,  and  to  as- 
sume no  responsibilty  for  lands 
beyond  the  desert."  To  a  col- 
league he  said,  '^  It  was  harder 
to  justify  our  doing  so  much 
to  rescue  him  than  our  not 
doing  more."  These,  too,  from 
the  man  who  boasted  that  his 
mission  and  mandate  were  to 


reconstruct  the  whole  tone  and 
spirit  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr  Gladstone  decided  to 
resign  in  1885  rather  than 
dissolve,  and  the  new  county 
voters,  exercising  the  franchise 
for  the  first  time,  chose  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  of  the 
more  experienced  electors  in 
the  boroughs,  and  so  returned 
a  Parliament  in  which  Mr 
Parnell  with  his  85  votes  was 
practically  supreme.  Not  a 
single  Liberal  was  returned  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  The 
Land  Acts  and  the  Reform  Act 
of  1884  had  shattered  the  power 
of  the  landed  gentry.  Lord 
Salisbury  complained  that  no 
institutions  had  been  left  by 
which  the  country  could  be 
governed.  Ireland's  unrivalled 
coercionist  could  no  longer 
resort  to  coercion  after  the 
Kilmainham  treaty  and  the 
return  of  85  Home  Rulers. 
And  had  not  Lord  Carnarvon 
been  coquetting  with  Parnell, 
and  enabling  that  gentleman  to 
suggest  that  the  Tories  must 
be  outbid  ?  "  In  every  letter 
that  he  wrote  Mr  Gladstone 
pronounced  the  Irish  question 
urgent."  The  fact  was,  the 
Whigs  were  mostly  disgusted 
with  the  results  of  our  recon- 
structed foreign  policy,  and 
were  in  no  hurry  to  reinstate 
their  leader  in  office.  The 
Radicals  were  disposed  to  leave 
the  Tories  in  power,  disgusted, 
no  doubt,  with  the  treatment  of 
their  unauthorised  progranmie. 
Mr  Gladstone  was  in  profound 
meditation  at  Hawarden.  It 
resulted  in  the  most  disastrous 
decision  he  ever  made,  which 
dislodged  him  by  one  rash  and 
headstrong   act   from  his  un« 
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ating  or  defeating  them.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  a  dissolution 
in  1894  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  Houses.  But  all  we 
are  told  is,  that  Mr  Gladstone 
suggested  this  from  Biarritz, 
and  received  by  telegram  '^a 
hopelessly  adverse  reply."  Ac- 
cordingly Mr  Gladstone  re- 
signed. His  age  and  infirmities 
were  a  sufficient  reason ;  but  it 
now  appears  that  he  disap- 
proved the  Naval  Estimates  of 
his  colleagues,  and  would  not 
become  a  party  to  swollen  ex- 
penditure. This  was  followed 
on  his  return  by  a  solemn  fare- 
well to  his  Cabinet,  a  final 
speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  he  initiated  a 
crusade  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  vigorously  taken  up  by 
Lord  Bosebery  as  his  successor, 
and  then  left  to  fizzle  out  foi 
want  of  support,  and  a  farewell 
audience  of  the  Queen.  Thus 
the  close  of  his  public  life,  when 
oppressed  by  age,  with  cataract 
forming  in  both  eyes,  and  his 
sense  of  hearing  almost  gone, 
he  quitted  office,  was  marked 
by  disaster,  discredit,  and  de- 
feat. The  policy  which,  in  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius  and  the 
decay  of  his  powers,  he  repre- 
sented was  that  of  dismember- 
ment, revolution,  and  weakened 
naval  defences.  He  had  evid- 
ently lingered  on  the  stage 
years  after  he  ought  to  have 
withdrawn,  to  the  irreparable 
damage  of  a  grand  reputation, 
the  inevitable  personal  result 
of  his  capitulation  to  Pamell. 

In  all  probability  a  later  gen- 
eration will  learn  more  concern- 
ing his  relations  to  his  Sov- 
ereign during  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life.     We  can  see 


in  this  book  that  the  Ministry 
of  1880-1885  was  a  sore  trial 
to  the  Queen.  There  were 
angry  telegrams  from  her  in 
the  matter  of  Gordon,  and  on 
one  occasion  we  notice  that  Mr 
Gladstone  varies  his  depreca- 
tory replies  to  her  criticisms  by 
a  reference  to  George  III.  and 
the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  which  obviously  im- 
plies some  degree  of  asperity. 
The  last  audience  is  given  in 
detail,  and  the  reader  may 
gather  from  it  a  Boyal  tale 
of  anxiety  and  disapproval,  a 
sense  of  perils  escaped,  of  relief 
for  the  years  to  come.  "I  re- 
ceived various  messages,"  says 
Mr  Gladstone,  "as  to  the  time 
when  I  was  to  see  the  Queen, 
and  when  it  would  be  most 
convenient  to  ma  I  interpret 
this  variety  as  showing  that 
she  was  nervous."  He  adds, 
"  When  I  came  into  the  room 
and  came  near  to  take  the  seat 
she  has  now  for  some  time 
courteously  commanded,  I  did 
think  she  was  going  to  *  break 
down.' "  Then  came  conversa- 
tion on  indifierent  subjects, 
about  eyes  and  ears,  German 
and  English  oculists,  and 
various  nothings.  "  There  was 
not  one  syllable  on  the  past 
except  a  repetition,  an  emphatic 
repetition,  of  the  thanks  she 
had  long  ago  amply  rendered 
for  what  I  had  done,  a  service 
of  no  great  merit,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Duke  of  Coburg."  This 
was,  as  Mr  Gladstone  pointedly 
observes,  at  an  audience  which 
closed  a  service  of  fifty- three 
years,  after  he  had  first  become 
a  Privy  Councillor.  No  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  question 
of  his  successor;  if  there  had 
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his  expected  triumph,  with  the 
aid  of  Pamell  and  hie  85  votes, 
in  reversing  the  policy  of  union 
inaugurated  by  Pitt  and  since 
approved  by  all  British  states- 
men, would  have  derived  ad- 
ditional zest  from  its  rout  of 
both  factions  which  divided  his 
second  Cabinet,  and  its  empha- 
tic rejection  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  memorable  warning  to 
the  country  at  the  dissolution 
of  1880. 

There  is  insuperable  difficulty 
in  correctly  appraising  such  a 
career  and  character  as  that  of 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  no  doubt 
widely  different  estimates  will 
be  formed  of  them  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  command  atten- 
tion.  Two  things  seem  to  be 
tolerably  certain.  One  is,  that 
his  authority  has  visibly  and 
steadily  declined  since  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  1 1  needed 
the  support  of  his  extraordinary 
personal  magnetism  (as  it  was 
called)  and  of  his  incessant  per- 
sonal achievement.  Now  that 
they  have  ceased,  the  leading 
features  of  his  career  stand  out 
with  increasing  prominenca 
There  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  more 
striking  legislative  achieve- 
ments have  been  of  any  per- 
manent good,  such  as  a  de- 
voted biographer  can  dilate 
upon  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  other  certainty  is, 
that  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment was  small,  for  a  harassed 
England  dismissed  his  first 
Ministry,  a  coerced  and  dis- 
affected Ireland  upset  his 
second,  his  third  and  fourth 
were  only  prevented  by  the 
sound  sense  of  the  democracy 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Lords 


from  inflioting  irreparable  mis- 
chief. His  foreign  policy  all 
over  the  world  was  either  a 
failure  or  discredited*  The 
colonies  lost  all  confidence  in 
him.  Lord  Salisbury's  long 
tenure  of  power  was  devoted  to 
clearing  up  the  muddle,  and 
repairing  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  his  later  Administra- 
tions, and  restoring  to  its  as- 
cendancy the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Gladstonianism 
at  least  led  to  one  beneficent 
result,  the  establishment  in 
power  of  a  Unionist  majority. 
That  this  confederation  may 
not  be  seriously  impaired  by 
differences  on  fiscal  policy  is 
the  main  anxiety  as  to  the 
future.  The  democracy  which 
both  political  parties  concurred 
in  establishing  has  successfully 
dealt  with  the  momentous  exig- 
encies of  Irish  Home  Bule  and 
the  Boer  war.  The  latter  has 
emphasised  the  peril  of  the 
former,  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  problem  of  so  far 
modifying  the  free-trade  policy 
of  two  generations  as  shall 
render  the  Empire  self-sustain- 
ing and  give  a  more  durable 
foundation  to  British  trade  will 
not  exhaust  the  resources  or 
baffle  the  political  wisdom  of 
our  political  masters. 

Nor  is  it  over-sanguine  to 
cherish  the  belief  that  this 
result,  which  seems  to  strike  pro- 
fessional politicians  as  moment- 
ous, can  be  accomplished  with- 
out breaking  up  the  Unionist 
majority.  The  maintenance  of 
that  majority  appears  to  us  to 
be  of  paramount  importance,  in 
the  interests  of  Ireland  and 
South  Africa,  and  through  them 
of  the   Empire.      We    do  not 
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"  And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumaltaoui  wart 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confonnd.' 


A  LOVELY  land  is  that  whioh 
lies  between  Reading  and 
Devizes ;  almost  an  unknown 
land,  moreover,  to  most  people. 
The  motorist,  it  is  true,  blinks 
at  its  beauties  from  the  midst 
of  his  pillar  of  dust  on  the  great 
Bath  Road  and  its  larger  ten- 
tacles ;  and  the  cyclist,  pedalling 
for  Stonehenge,  sees  as  much 
from  the  same  highways  as  the 
motorist  will  let  him.  For  the 
rest,  of  non-residents,  a  few 
schoolboys  and  a  few  fishermen 
know  something  of  the  glories 
surroimding  their  studies  and 
their  sport.  Only  the  thorough- 
breds, however,  know  them 
properly,  they  and  the  manni- 
kins  who  grip  their  wiry 
sides  every  misty  morning  on 
the  Lambourn  and  Kingsclere 
Downs,  north  and  south  of  the 
Bath  Road.  From  these  places 
leagues  of  grass  roll  inwards 
triangular-wise  towards  Calne 
to  the  westward,  bare  and 
breezy  on  their  outer  edges, 
spotted  with  copses,  with  lonely 
little  farms,  and  scored  by  deep 
lanes  on  their  inner,  where  the 
great  trunk-road,  with  all  the 
fuss  and  circumstance  of  its 
towns  and  traffic,  plods  on  to 
Bristol  like  a  vast  column 
marching  through  the  veld, 
with  strong  bodies  at  Read- 
ing, Newbury,  Hungerford,  and 
Marlborough,  and  many  little 
connecting-files  of  villages  be- 
tween.    The  River  Kennet,  like 


a  flank -guard  thrown  out  to 
the  southward,  flows  alongside 
the  highway,  in  parts  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  how  much  of 
it  is  itself,  how  much  the  canal 
whioh  winds  parasitically  in 
and  out  of  it.  Join  Swindon, 
Wantage,  Wallingford,  Kings- 
clere, Devizes,  and  Swindon 
again,  and  you  have  the  bound- 
aries of  a  landscape  so  beauti- 
ful, "  so  vapoury  and  melting," 
smelling  so  sweetly  of  down 
grass,  wood -fires,  and  of  old, 
unspeakably  old  happenings, 
that  it  should  be  more  fitly  the 
musing-garden  of  a  poet  than 
the  cock  -  pit  of  contending 
armies.  Yet  the  antitheses  of 
human  workmen,  the  soldier 
and  the  bard,  demand,  after  all, 
the  same  tools  for  their  tasks. 
A  grim  ridge  is  a  strong  in- 
fantry position  as  well  as  an 
inspiration ;  a  lofty  plateau  will 
do  as  finely  for  the  batteries  as 
for  a  plinth  on  which  to  imagine 
a  monument  of  Ood ;  vedettes 
share  the  pinnacle  with  the  red 
lances  of  the  setting  sun ;  and 
from  the  old  church  -  tower, 
heavy  with  ivy  and  memory, 
the  look-out  man  may  achieve 
a  very  satisfactory  visual  recon- 
naissance when  the  mist  has 
rolled  away  from  the  valley 
road,  where  it  has  slept  all 
night.  All  of  which  commonly 
ends  in  the  soldier's  becoming 
a  sort  of  a  poet  himself,  for 
no   one  can   use   beauty   as   a 
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weapon  without  being  wounded 
by  it.  Even  a  picture  -  dealer 
has  been  seen  in  a  thoughtless 
moment  lost  in  admiration  of  a 
work  which  was  not  for  sale  1 

The  characteristics    of    this 
dreamland    between    Beading 


and  Devizes  are  thus  as  favour- 
able for  military  operations  as 
for  poetry.  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  40,000  horse 
and  foot,  thirsty  for  war,  should 
turn  towards  it  when  a  god 
from    a    machine    (it    was    a 


NIGHT  POSITIONS  OF  RED  AND  BLUE. 

September  14th  to  17th. 


twelve-horse  Panhard),  answer- 
ing their  prayers,  suddenly 
blew  war  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  into  their 
faces?  Terrible  news  reached 
London  on  September  11.  The 
invasion     of      England     had 


been  decided  on ;  worse,  it  was 
actually  in  progress.  For  the 
unmentionable  thing  had  come 
to  pass,  a  hostile  fleet  had 
thrashed  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron, and  the  walls  of  Jericho 
were  flat.     But  if  the  populace, 
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as  well  they  might,  had  lost 
their  heads  at  suoh  tidings,  the 
Intelligence  Department,  in 
spite  of  War  CSommissions  and 
similar  guillotines,  had  kept  its 
own.  The  invading  hordes 
were  not  yet  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  prone  defences  (the 
D.M.I.  was  an  Irishman);  the 
conquering  ironclads  had  so  far 
spued  up  on  our  shores  only 
two  raiding  forces,  whose 
mission  was  to  mislead  the 
British  Army  as  to  the  real 
place  of  disembarkation  of  the 
host  behind.  One  of  these,^ 
attempting  a  landing  on  the 
east  coast,  had  failed  altogether 
in  its  object.  But  the  other,  in 
strength  about  two  divisions 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  had 
actually  captured  the  port  of 
Bristol  And  the  British 
Army  ?  Bushing  westwards  in 
express  trains  to  wash  down  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  "bird's- 
eye"  with  the  blood  of  the 
invader?  No;  that  were  a 
ludicrously  unreal  anachronism 
in  a  mimicry  of  British  war. 
The  British  Army  was,  as  it 
always  has  been  when  bolts 
fall  upon  the  nation  from  t^ 
blue,  "in  course  of  mobilisa- 
tion," with  two  precious  days 
yet  to  elapse  before  it  could  be 
ready  for  action.     During  those 


two  days  the  hostile  general 
(that  famous  foreign  soldier  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood),  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  his  luck,  or  perhaps, 
like  Wellington  after  the  fall 
of  Badajoz,  unable  to  re- 
organise his  troops,  flushed 
with  their  conquest  and  Har- 
vey's champagne,  had  fortu- 
nately pushed  out  no  farther 
than  Bath  by  the  13th — a  very 
travesty  of  raiding.  But  his 
orders  were  of  a  nature  to 
make  any  general  who  remem- 
bered his  Bismarck^  nervous. 
His  transports  were  to  be  sent 
back  at  once,  and  Bristol,  prize 
as  precious  as  a  woman's  first 
baby,  instead  of  being  retained 
as  a  base,  was  to  be  abandoned 
and  left  in  rear,  so  that  he 
might  sweep  on  to  Beading 
with  none  of  the  sordid  worries 
of  lines  of  communication  on 
his  mind,  dealing  as  he  went 
"with  such  weaker  forces  of 
the  enemy  as  he  might  discover 
before  they  could  combine 
against  him."  "  Swindon," 
however,  hinted  the  orders  deli- 
cately, "  contained  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies."  Secret  agents 
at  Bristol  warned  him  of  two 
British  divisions  lying  between 
Aldershot  and  Farnham,  and  a 
detached  brigade  with  artillery 
and  mounted  troops  encamped 


^  Cavalry  brigade =3  regiments  aod  1  battery  B.H.A. 

2  infantry  diTi8ionB=4  brigades  =16  battalions. 
15> batteries  B.F.A.  =90  guns. 

3  „        R.H.A.  =  18guns. 
A  pontoon  troop. 

6  companies  Royal  Engineers. 

4  „         Army  Service  Corps. 
3  detachments  B.A.M.C. 

1  battalion  Mounted  Infantry. 
s  Who  said  that  he  could  invent  a  hundred  ways  to  get  into  England,  but  not 
one  to  get  out  again. 
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three  miles  an  hour,  is  a  fine 
night-maroh  for  an  infantry 
brigade  with  or  without  bag- 
gage, and  the  soldiers  who 
marched  into  Wantage  at 
7  A.M.  oould  have  got  to 
Newbury  before  midday,  if  re- 
quired, without  a  casualty,  so 
fit  and  cheerful  were  they  in 
the  pleasant  meadow  behind 
the  Manor  farm.  Tactically 
speaking,  they  had  better  have 
done  so.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  enemy,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  camp  lay  in  a  punch- 
bowl, over  whose  smooth  rim 
the  appearance  of  Long  Tom 
and  a  oantering  commando 
seemed  a  military  certainty. 
But  the  detached  brigade  re- 
posed in  peace,  while  French 
with  the  main  body  rolled  up 
by  two  roads  to  Avington,  three 
miles  north-east  of  Winchester. 
Nett  result,  distance  between 
main  bodies  reduced  from  sev- 
enty empty  miles  to  thirty-five, 
bridged  by  mounted  troops,  a 
strong  point  (Tappui  secured 
midway,  the  southern  coast 
still  watched  and  covered,  and 
the  London  route  lying  like 
a  nut  between  the  jaws  of  a 
cracker. 

While  Scobell  trotted  and 
Hamilton  strode  through  the 
darkness,  the  enemy  had  spent 
the  night  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently foolish  for  "raiders, 
marching  on  London  "—i.e.,  in 
hoggish  slimiber.  Not  until 
6  A«M.  on  the  14  th  did  the 
cavalry  move  out,  a  portion 
to  the  north,  to  capture 
Swindon,  other  portions  to 
Liddington  Castle,  Ramsbury, 
and  Froxfield,  to  do — nothing. 
Having  accomplished  which, 
they  actually  went   back  nine 
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miles  to  West  Overton  to  do 
still  less — to  camp. 

Swindon,    with    its    "large 
quantities    of    stores,"   fell,   of 
course,  though  of   what  value 
it   was    to    a    commander   ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  keep  him- 
self  &ee   from    the    trammels 
of   a   base  it   is   hard  to  say. 
Had  it  been  war,  moreover,  its 
population  of   Great  Western 
navvies  and   mechanics  would 
assuredly    have    made    mince- 
meat of  the  handful  of  troopers 
sent  up  to  enslave  them.     The 
infantry    record    is    still    more 
harmless,  one  division  moving 
from  Corsham  to  West  Overton 
(18  miles),  the  other  following 
placidly   on   its   heels   only  as 
far  as   Blacklands  (11   miles), 
where  it  subsided  into  laager 
plumb  behind,  and  half  a  day's 
march   from  the  van.     Wood, 
therefore,  having  done  so  little, 
it   is   proper  to  consider  how 
much  he  might  have  done,  our 
datimi    being    his   orders  and 
knowledge    of    the     initiatory 
strength   and  positions  of  his 
enemy's  two  forces.    Now,  from 
Chipping  Norton  to  Petersfield 
(known    camping  -  grounds    of 
Hamilton  and  French  respect- 
ively on  the  12th)  is  seventy- 
six    miles,    and    nothing    was 
more    certain    than    that   the 
forces    thus    widely  separated 
would     attempt     a     junction* 
Was  it  not  possible,  then,  for 
Wood  to  seize  a  place  between 
them  nearer   to  himself  than 
to  either  of  his  opponents,  and 
thus  to  keep  them  apart?     It 
was  perfectly   possible.     New- 
bury   itself    was    only    thirty 
miles  from  his  cavalry  at  Bo- 
wood,  whereas  it  was  twenty - 
nine  from  the  purely  infantry 
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with  its  outer  flank  on  the 
Roman  Road  at  Nicnooks,  next 
Scobell  snug  at  Oakhanger,  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Bruce  Ha- 
milton, beyond  whom  Paget's 
division  olosed  in  the  right, 
with  Godley's  Mounted  In- 
fantry outside  of  all  about 
Chaddleworth. 

Wood  now  issued  orders  cal- 
culated to  pull  his  army  to- 
gether to  resist  the  inevitable 
attack  on  the  morrow.  It  was 
evident  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Red  forces  had  efiected 
their  junction  and  were  con- 
fronting him  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  His  prospects  were 
not  over-bright.  Up  on  the 
downs,  it  was  true,  his  6th  Divi- 
sion, which  had  not  fired  a  shot, 
lay  in  its  trenches  unshaken ; 
but  the  5th  had  suflered  ter- 
ribly, and  its  situation,  far  in 
front  of  the  position,  its  two 
brigades  separated  and  in  closer 
touch  with  the  enemy  than 
with  each  other,  filled  him  with 
anxiety.  To  keep  them  where 
they  were  was  to  sacrifice  them, 
to  retire  them  an  operation  of 
the  extremest  delicacy,  for  the 
Reds  would  scarcely  allow  them 
to  disengage  unscathed. 
Nevertheless  retirement  was 
the  only  possible  course,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  them  for 
the  morrow  to  that  efiect. 
Henniker- Major  must  fall  back 
from  Poughley  to  Row  Down, 
making  what  stand  he  could  on 
the  intermediate  positions  of 
Hayoroft  Hill  and  White  Shute, 
whilst  Franklyn,drawingnorth- 
ward  by  Pound's  Farm,  should 
endeavour  to  reach  the  heights 
of  Nutwood  Down,  to  which 
Law's  reserve  brigade  of  the 
6  th    Division,  would    move    to 


give  him  a  hand.  But  Wood, 
though  all  the  signs  pointed  to 
his  being  more  struck  than 
striking,  still  thought  of  the 
offensive,  and  cheered  his  troops 
with  hints  of  counter-strokes. 
Law  and  Franklyn,  once  to- 
gether, were  enjoined  to  keep 
themselves  in  readiness  for  an 
instant  advance,  and  the  cavalry 
and  Horse  Artillery  on  the  left 
flank  were  to  secrete  themselves 
between  Longdown  and  Bower's 
Mill  for  purposes  as  yet  undis- 
closed. Thus,  to  wax  Virgilian, 
does  the  wounded  buffalo, 
crouching  in  wait  in  the  jungle 
close  by  the  path  of  his  pursuer, 
forget  his  hurts  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  bloody  turning  of  the 
tables. 

Dawn  of  the  17  th  came  up,  as 
dawn  has  so  often  crept  upon 
armies  waiting  for  it  to  resume 
fighting  by,  with  mist  and  a 
faint  snap  of  frost,  the  round 
dowDB.  damp  and  grey  up  in 
the  twilight,  sending  up  little 
spirals  of  evaporating  dew  to 
meet  the  ascending  sun.  At  no 
time  is  war  so  solemn  as  in  its 
breathing  -  spaces  :  an  army 
belching  fire  and  thunder  at 
high  noon  is  a  spectacle  less 
terrible  than  when  it  stirs  rest- 
lessly in  its  sleep  over  dark 
leagues  of  country  or  arises  in 
silence  from  the  bivouacs  before 
the  moon  fades  to  the  break  of 
day.  And  on  this  morning,  as 
again  has  happened  more  than 
once  to  armies  which  have  been 
at  grips  overnight,  there  seemed 
an  unwillingness  on  both  sides 
to  break  the  silence,  and  for  a 
time  the  long  lines  of  battle 
stood  to  arms  and  faced  each 
other  as  silently  as  did  the 
blood- weary  thousands  of  Lee 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  end  of  the  operations  was 
approaching,  an  end  whioh  all 
precedent  demanded  should  be 
signalised  by  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  Reader,  if  ever  on  the 
ultimate  day  of  any  manoeuvres, 
whether  British,  German,  or 
French,  you  should  become 
aware  of  straw  hats  and  tailor- 
made  skirts  converging  mysteri- 
ously towards  any  given  point  in 
motor-cars  or  Raleigh  carts,  take 
the  advice  of  one  who  knows,  and 
follow  those  trim  oriflammes  to 
the  last :  follow  them,  I  say, 
for  they,  the  daughters  of  the 
great,  have  had  "  the  tip,"  and 
will  lead  you  to  the  scene  of 
the  death-ride  of  many  horse- 
men. Thus  it  was  up  at 
Wooley  House,  and  a  pretty 
sight  the  ladies  looked,  waiting, 
like  the  women  of  Rome,  for 
the  entrance  of  those  about  to 
die.  Now  upon  the  recreant 
Lowe,  bunched  up  at  Little- 
worth,  began  to  descend  a  rain, 
not  of  shrapnel,  but  worse — of 
hints  and  messages  from  every 
high  general  but  his  own. 
"  Aren't  you  going  to  do  some- 
thing ?  "  "  Now's  your  time ! " 
&c.  Lowe  stood  it  for  a  while ; 
but  when  the  messages  began 
to  assume  a  "  Come  !-we-can't- 
wait-here- all-day  ! "  tone,  he 
grew  desperate.  Wildly  he 
looked  around.  Far  to  his 
right  the  infantry  were  at  it 
ding  -  dong,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  friend  almost 
indistinguishable  from  foe ; 
nothing  to  be  done  there  evi- 
dently. Any  batteries  within 
reach  ?  No.  Any  cavalry  ? 
Not  a  sign  of  lancer  or  dragoon, 
and  Lowe  wondered  dismally 
where   Scobell   might   be ;    for 


if  he  must  break  his  neck,  it 
were  sweeter  to  do  so  against  a 
wall  of  squadrons  than  in  any 
other  way.  And  still  the  slips 
of  paper  from  the  gods,  "Do, 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  aomething  ! 
the  ladies  are  catching  cold ! " 
Stay.  An  idea  !  The  mounted 
infantry  to  his  front !  They 
commanded  the  valley,  were 
posted  in  strong  copses,  and 
were  generally  impregnable, 
nevertheless  they  were  aome- 
thing,  a  target,  and  the  straw 
hats  would  see  it  all  "Blue 
cavalry,  charge !  "  What  need 
of  more?  Great  squalls  of 
musketry  whistled  through  their 
ranks,  wire  fences  shut  them 
in  and  kept  them  in  close  for- 
mation, the  smoke  of  bursting 
shrapnel  canopied  their  death- 
bed. Nevertheless  some  rags 
of  the  brigade  did  reach 
Wooley  House,  and  were  gal- 
loping below  it,  when  Scobell's 
squadrons,  pouring  like  a  thun- 
derous waterfall  down  the 
slopes  of  Latton  Down,  dashed 
against  their  left  flank  and 
stormed  over  the  place  where 
they  had  been. 

But  yet  the  day  was  not  all 
lost  to  the  Blues.  Scarcely  had 
the  ladies  ceased  chirruping 
over  Lowe's  pageantal  doom 
than  the  great  voice  of  the 
battle  raging  to  the  southward 
rose  suddenly  to  a  yell,  fresh 
hurricanes  of  musketry  and  the 
hurried  beating  of  many  guns 
bearing  witness  to  some  new 
development.  Then  Scobell's 
victorious  horsemen,  looking 
towards  Kite  Hill,  saw  a  sight 
which  made  them  stand  to 
their  horses  in  a  twinkling, 
and  with  startled  face&  On 
the    distant     height    infantry 
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THE    PORTRAIT    OF    AN    AMERICAN. 


The  name  of  William  Wet- 
more  Story  has  oome  to  be 
(and  was  indeed  before  his 
death,  in  1895)  associated  less 
with  the  products  of  his  chisel 
and  pen  than  with  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace,  for  forty  years 
the  centre  of  English  and 
American  society  in  Eome. 
The  older  of  'Maga's'  readers 
at  least  keep  a  niche  in  their 
grateful  remembrance  for 
"Graffiti  d'ltalia,"  the  "Con- 
versations in  a  Studio,"  and 
other  writings  of  his,  vivacious 
and  versatile,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  these  pages.  The 
Cleopatra  and  the  Libyan 
Sibyl  (to  mention  the  two  best 
known  of  his  marbles  only) 
would  seem  to  have  in  them 
the  essence  of  popularity,  so 
far  as  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
ever  is  popular,  for  any  un- 
critical generation,  and  not 
merely  for  that  which  admired 
them  so  ardently  in  the  Roman 
Court  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1862.  His  sculptured  memorials 
of  great  men,  being  mostly  of 
the  great  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, serve  as  memorials  for 
himself  in  America  chiefly ; 
yet  here  daily  occasion  to  re- 
member him  is  given  to  the  thou- 
sands who  pass  and  repass  his 
dignified  statue  of  George 
Peabody,  now  a  little  grey  and 
grim,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
London  Royal  Exchange. 
Fame,   however,  in  its  inexor- 


able way,  has  fixed  his  place, 
not  for  his  statues  and  books 
but  for  his  friendships,  and 
justly  has  associated  with  him 
in  it  his  wife.  It  is  not  W. 
W.  Story  whom  it  keeps  alive 
so  much  as  "the  Storys,"  as 
indeed  it  is  they,  quite  as  much 
at  least  as  the  artist  and  the 
poet,  who  live  in  the  letters 
and  records  of  their  circle  and 
contemporaries. 

In  this  verdict  Mr  Henry 
James,  Story's  biographer,^  has 
acquiesced,  we  do  not  doubt 
without  much  hesitation.  He 
does  not  conceal,  but  exhibits 
with  an  amiable  irony,  the 
limitations  (as  he  conceives 
them)  of  Story  as  an  artist. 
With  the  temperament  and 
the  personal  and  social  condi- 
tions with  which  they  inter- 
acted, these  limitations  con- 
stitute what  Mr  James  calls 
Story's  "case,"  and  he  cannot 
help  weighing  and  pondering 
it,  as  he  would  one  of  his  own 
creation,  though  never,  be  it 
said,  with  any  failure  in  loy- 
alty to  a  friendship.  His  por- 
trait, as  may  be  imagined,  is 
not  an  example  of  the  photog- 
rapher's inferior  art.  The  ob- 
vious features  are  nowhere  ob- 
viously rendered.  Mr  James 
never  comes  any  nearer  doing 
that  than  when  he  speaks  of 
Story  as  carrying  about  with 
him  everywhere  in  his  wide 
circle  "  his  handsome,  charming 


1  William  Wetmore  Story  and  his  Friends.  From  Letters,  Diaries,  and  Rec- 
ollections. By  Henry  James.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood 
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and  very  varied  artistio  gifts. 
His  ampler  purpose  is  to  re- 
produce Story  among  his 
friends,  and  to  reproduce  >iiTn 
and  them  as  constituting,  or 
as  representing,  at  least,  *'a 
vanished  society."  In  particu- 
lar. Story  is  taken  as  the  type 
of  those  precursors  who  have 
made  Europe  easier  for  later 
generations  of  Americans.  The 
old  relation,  social,  personal, 
aesthetic,  of  the  American  to 
Europe  is  to  Mr  James's  view 
as  charming  a  subject  as  the 
student  of  manners,  morals, 
personal  adventures,  the  history 
of  taste,  the  development  of  a 
society,  need  wish  to  take  up ; 
and  one,  moreover,  that  never 
has  been  **done."  And  so,  he 
explains,  a  boxful  of  old  papers, 
personal  records  and  relics,  all 
relating  to  the  Storys,  having 
been  placed  in  his  hands,  '4n 
default  of  projecting  more  or 
less  poetically  such  an  experi- 
ence as  I  have  glanced  at — the 
American  initiation  in  a  com- 
parative historic  twilight — I 
avail  myself  of  an  existing 
instance,  and  gladly  make  the 
most  of  it."  The  entertain- 
ment, he  has  to  admit,  is  par- 
ticularly subjective.  The  biog- 
raphy, in  consequence,  opens 
out  and  flowers,  as  it  were,  in 
autobiography  of  the  biog- 
rapher. •  To  Mr  James's  wist- 
ful eyes  the  lot  of  these  pioneers 
fell  upon  golden  days,  on  the 
vision  of  which  his  fancy  dwells 
with  a  playful  tendernesa  So 
that  in  these  volumes  his  busi- 
ness is  not  only  with  Story's 
''case"  and  with  those  of  his 
friends ;  but  taking  a  further 
subtle  step,  he  occupies  himself 
— fancifully,   ironically,    shyly, 


under  our  enjoying  eyes — with 
his  own  peculiar  "  case  "  as  the 
custodian  of  this  boxful  of 
ghosts  whom  it  is  his  pious 
duty  to  evoke! 

First  of  these  delightful 
evocations  comes  that  of  the 
New  England  life  amidst  which 
William  Story  was  brought  up. 
It  was  represented  for  him 
by  his  father,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  a  lawyer  of  world- 
wide repute,  and  in  no  way, 
says  his  biographer,  could  it 
have  been  better  expressed  than 
in  the  character  and  career  of 
that  distinguished  man.  '*  All 
the  light,  surely,  that  the  Puri- 
tan tradition  had  to  give,  it 
gave,  with  free  hands,  in  Judge 
Story — culture,  courtesy,  liber- 
ality, humanity,  at  their  best, 
the  last  finish  of  the  type  and 
its  full  flower."  He  never 
visited  England,  though  once 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  so  near  sailing  that  the 
invitations  were  "  out "  on  this 
side  to  the  most  luminous  lights 
of  the  law  to  meet  him  at  the 
tables  of  Lord  Denman  and 
Lord  Brougham.  Mr  James, 
as  may  be  imagined,  catches 
for  purposes  of  contrast  the 
simpler  conditions  of  life — the 
homeliness  of  the  ways  and  the 
admirable  manners  —  of  this 
"  lovable  great  man  " ;  who,  as 
he  says,  wore  this  character  on 
the  very  basis  of  his  world,  as 
it  stood,  without  borrowing  a 
ray,  directly,  from  any  other ; 
yet  of  whom  it  was  told  that, 
to  the  surprise  of  an  English 
traveller  one  evening  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  he  was 
able  promptly  to  ''  place  "  some 
small  street  in  London  of  whioh 
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Exhibition.  But  these  years 
anohored  him  in  Italy,  in  spite 
of  one  or  two  attempts  to  slip 
away.  The  correspondence  and 
diaries  belonging  to  them  show 
the  rapid  widening  of  interests 
and  friendships  that  bound  the 
Story s  to  it.  In  Florence,  a 
month  or  two  only  after  sailing 
from  Boston,  they  met  Mr  and 
Mrs  Browning,  who  were  soon 
to  find  and  move  into  Casa 
Guidi,  and  there  sprang  up 
immediately  a  warm  and  in- 
timate attachment  between  the 
two  households,  as  one  had 
learned  already  from  Mrs 
Browning's  published  letters. 
In  one  of  these  to  Mrs  Jameson, 
it  may  be  remembered,  occurs 
a  touching  reference  to  the 
death  of  Story's  six-year-old 
boy,  the  ache  of  which  loss 
never  was  quite  removed  for 
the  father.  The  verses  entitled 
"  The  Sad  Country,"  among  his 
later  lyrics,  are  evidently,  as 
his  biographer  notes,  '*  the  per- 
sistent echo,  after  years,  of  the 
least  endurable  of  the  writer's 
bereavements."  When  the  boy 
took  ill  his  sister  was  sent  over 
to  the  Brownings'  house,  and 
there  she  also  was  struck  down, 
and  for  a  while  lay  at  death's 
door.  It  was  this  little  maid, 
in  her  convalescence,  whom 
Thackeray,  seated  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed,  between  daylight 
and  dusk,  amused  by  reading, 
chapter  by  chapter,  his  as  yet 
unpublished  '  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring.'  And  to  the  same  oc- 
casion partly  refer  the  following 
touching  recollections  of  another 
visitor : — 

"Hans  Andersen,  whose  private 
interest  in  children  and  whose  ability 
to  cbarm  them  were  not  less  marked 


than  his  public,  knew  well  his  way 
to  the  house,  as  later  to  Palazaso 
Barberini  (to  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  '  Improvisatore '  was  able 
even  to  add  a  charm);  where  the 
small  people  with  whom  he  played 
enjoyed,  under  his  spell,  the  luxury 
of  believing  that  he  kept  and  treasured 
— in  every  case  and  as  a  rule — the  old 
tin  soldiers  and  broken  toys  received 
by  him, in  acknowledgment  of  favours, 
from  impulsive  infant  hands.  Beauti- 
ful the  queer  ima^e  of  the  great 
benefactor  moving  about  Europe  with 
his  accumulations  of  these  relics. 
Wonderful  too  our  echo  of  a  certain 
occasion  —  that  of  a  children's  party, 
later  on  —  when,  after  he  had  read 
out  to  his  young  friends  *The  U^ly 
Duckling,'  Browning  struck  up  with 
*  The  Pied  Piper ' ;  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  grand  march  through 
the    spacious    Barberini    apartment, 

with  Story  doing  his  best  on  a  flute 

n  default  of  bagpipes." 

Save  Lowell's,  no  name  is  so 
constantly  recurring  in  these 
pages  as  the  Brownings. 
Story  sends  the  former  a  crisp 
little  sketch  of  them  as  they 
appeared  to  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  acquaintance : — 

"He  .  .  .  straight  black  hair,  small 
eyes,  wide  apart,  which  he  twitches 
constantly  together,  a  smooth  face,  a 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  manners 
nervous  and  rapid,  .  .  .  has  a  great 
vivacity,  but  not  the  least  humour, 
some  sarcasm,  considerable  critical 
faculty,  and  very  great  frankness  and 
friendliness  of  manner  and  mind. 
Mrs  Browninff  used  to  sit  buried  up  in 
a  large  easy-chair,  listening  and  talk- 
ing very  quietly  and  pleasantly,  with 
nothing  of  that  peculiarity  which  one 
would  expect  from  reading  her  poems 
.  .  .  her  eyes  small,  her  mouth  larse, 
she  wears  a  cap  and  long  cuns. 
very  unaffected  and  pleasant  and 
simple-hearted  is  she,  and  Browning 
says '  her  poems  are  the  least  good  part 
of  her.' " 

Later  on  the  families  are  to- 
gether for  long  periods,  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  for  instance, 
and     at     Siena     and     Rome. 
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have  been  ;  so  that,  for  the  observer 
impressed  with  this  oddity,  the  image 
I  beffan  by  using  quite  of  necessity 
completed  itself  :  the  wall  that  built 
out  the  idyll  (as  we  call  it  for  con- 
venience), of  which  memory  and 
imagination  were  virtually  composed 
for  him,  stood  there  behind  him 
solidly  enough,  but  subject  to  his 
privilege  of  living  almost  equally 
on  both  sides  of  it  It  contained  an 
invisible  door  through  which,  work- 
ing the  lock  at  will,  he  could  softly 
pass,  and  of  which  he  kept  the  golden 
key — carrying  the  same  about  with 
him  even  in  the  pocket  of  his  dinner- 
waistcoat,  yet  even  in  his  most  splen- 
did expansions  showing  it,  happy 
man,  to  none.  Such  at  least  was  tne 
appearance  he  could  repeatedly  con- 
jure up  to  a  deep  and  mystified 
admirer." 

In  these  earlier  years  oame 
excursions  into  Austria  and 
Germany,  visits  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  to  the  old  Boston- 
ian  circle,  all  fruitful  in  enter- 
taining records.  Story's  pen 
illustrates  his  roving  interests 
and  the  keenness  of  his  ro- 
mantic sense.  It  can  turn  ofiP 
a  comical  portrait,  too,  with  a 
few  strokes  in  the  grotesque. 
One  of  Neander,  in  a  letter  to 
Lowell  from  Berlin,  has  a  story 
attached  of  how  the  German 
great  man  arrived  home  one 
day  complaining  of  being  lame 
and  of  having  had  to  hobble 
along  the  streets.  He  had  no 
pain,  but  he  was  lame,  for  he 
had  hobbled  all  the  way  home. 
His  sister  and  next  a  physician 
examined  him,  finding  nothing 
wrong.  Still,  he  insisted  that 
lame  he  was,  for  he  had  hobbled. 
All  were  in  perplexity,  till  some 
one  who  had  seen  him  return- 
ing solved  the  mystery  by 
stating  that  he  had  walked 
home  with  one  foot  in  the 
gutter    and    one  on  the  side- 
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walk !  Mrs  Story's  pen  as 
well  as  her  husband's  is  busy 
with  great  eflPect  about  their 
London  experiences.  There  is 
a  morning  concert  at  the  Opera, 
with  Pasta,  Castillan,  Viardot, 
Tamburini,  Mario,  Ronconi, 
and  Grisi — surely  an  incom- 
parable constellation.  Story 
dines  with  John  Forster,  and 
meets  Talfourd,  a  man  *'  with 
the  keenness  of  polish  and  edu- 
cation," but  not  elegant  at  all 
— he  ate  with  his  knife !  Hard- 
wick  tells  a  story  about  Turner 
eating  shrimps  out  of  the  lap 
of  an  old  woman,  with  his  back 
turned  upon  a  glorious  sunset, 
which  his  companions  are 
watching  with  delight.  Nature 
was  creeping  up,  he,  too,  might 
have  explained.  An  "evening 
at  Mrs  Proctor's  "  is  the  signal 
for  one  of  Mr  James's  most 
successful  evocations.  "  Per- 
petuator,  for  our  age,  of  the 
tone  of  an  age  not  ours,"  that 
lady  is  for  him  historic,  not 
merely  in  the  superficial  sense 
of  her  associations  and  accre- 
tions, "but  in  the  finer  one  of 
her  being  such  a  character, 
such  a  figure,  as  the  genera- 
tions appear  pretty  well  to 
have  ceased  to  produce.  It 
was  her  tone  that  was  her 
value  and  her  identity,  and 
that  kept  her  from  being  feebly 
modem ;  her  sharpness  of  out- 
line was  in  that  in  the  absence 
there  of  the  little  modern  mer- 
cies, muddlements,  confusions 
and  compromises."  But  the 
reader  must  go  to  Mr  James's 
pages  themselves  to  see  how 
this  ghost  walks  again  at  his 
summons 

One  other  shade  among  the 
many    called    up    from    these 
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BY  PILGRIM. 


Frampton  was  a  forest  offi- 
cer in  India.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  often  asked 
me  out  for  a  few  days'  shoot- 
ing, if  his  camp  was  anywhere 
within  reach,  and  in  a  country 
where  game  was  abundant. 
One  cold  weather  he  was  camp- 
ing in  the  Dun  (pronounced 
Doon),  combining  sport  with 
survey  work,  and  I  was  spend- 
ing a  week  with  him.  The 
Dun,  or  Dehra  Dun  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  the  whole  of  Northern 
India.  It  is  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  length  by  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  breadth  :  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mighty 
Himalaya  ranges,  on  the  south 
by  the  lovely  Sewalik  hills,  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Jumna, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  sacred 
Ganges.  It  is  traversed,  be- 
sides, by  numerous  lesser 
streams  issuing  from  the 
mountains,  and  in  many  parts 
is  covered  with  dense  grass- 
jungle  and  heavy  forest.  It 
can  be  well  believed  that  such 
a  country  must  be  a  veritable 
paradise  for  game  of  every 
description,  and  such,  indeed, 
was  once  the  case.  But  partly 
because  it  has  been  so  con- 
stantly shot  over,  and  partly 
because  advancing  civilisation, 
represented  by  settlers,  tea- 
planters,  roads  and  railways, 
has  caused  much  of  the  land 
to  be  drained  and  cleared,  the 
"bags"   are   not   to   be   made 


now  that  were  formerly  com- 
mon in  this  happy  valley. 
Still  even  now  excellent  sport 
is  to  be  had.  Elephants  still 
are  found  in  the  more  remote 
covers.  They  are,  however, 
strictly  preserved.  Tigers  are 
still  to  be  encountered;  and 
the  Dun  tigers  are  fierce  and 
famous  fighters,  as  this  narra- 
tive will  show.  The  lordly 
sambhur  and  the  beautiful 
cheetul  stag  still  frequent  the 
forest  glades  and  the  breezy 
slopes  of  the  Sewalik  hills, 
while  smaller  game  of  every 
kind  yet  abounds.  Hence  a 
chance  for  a  shoot  in  the  Dun 
is  still  gladly  accepted  when 
it  comes,  and  hence  it  was  with 
the  pleasantest  anticipations 
that  one  bright  February  after- 
noon I  rode  into  Frampton's 
camp,  pitched  in  the  shelter  of 
a  mango-grove  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sooswa  river. 

These  forest  officers  do  know 
how  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable in  camp.  No  scramb- 
ling about  in  80-lb.  tents,  as 
we  poor  soldiers  do.  No  rous- 
ing at  awful  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, long  before  daylight,  to 
make  dreary  dusty  marches,  as 
we  have  to.  Their  camps  are 
picturesquely  laid  out  in  shady 
dells,  by  babbling  streams. 
Their  tents,  ample  as  to  size, 
various  in  design,  and  many 
in  number,  fleck  the  green  for- 
est with  their  spotless  white, 
as  they  nestle  under  some 
ancient     tree,      amid      whose 
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d^:u»t<\i  thai  h^  W;||;»I*I  wnh 
tt*:f      W^iksai'i    h*  A  b^uty!'" 

**but  w*  h*vi^  uv>:  A^*:  him 
v^t ! "  "  Xv\  Imx:  w^  ;5»vxvi  will 
h4i\>»  hiav^^  *hi?  reiMW**.  **H* 
w;ifc*  hdMiv  hi:  bv  :h*;  r.rsi  shvn 

of  V\>urik  AXKi  W^  vXdUl  ^V>11   biNi; 

»  

him  v>ui  <tf  th«:  ^7^iiji».''  Thai's 
:rtti^;  bu;  a$  ^x>n  a$  th^  £r»i 
«Xvu:<Ki^xt:   ha»    a    ii;:>    $ub- 

Mr*  Finuap:<^  i*. — 1  did  aoT 
kttow  tiil  l*:<eir  k^*  jvuoiy, — 
I  w\>uld  n^iher  »hi^  trw  noi 
in  mv  howviah  whi^*  w^  aw 
bNiuui:  uj>  a  wv>ursied  ti^i^Nr. 
Arsi  :bi?a  hs>w  aK>u:  :h^  K>y, 
Ahu>ed  Khai:^  1$  i»  to  b^ 
:rtt*:ted:  l>rtvir;^  :\>r  harvi» 
aiid  x>ar:rkij:w  »  v>cii?  ihiru:; 
bNi:iu^  up  a  wvxiiKwo  :ii:wr 
»  a:K>;h<Nr.  So  w>e  Kvd  a 
oouaoil  of  'war,     Ahr»ed  Khaa 

ihoalvi  *u\'^vx»  foe  a  rrsxt^KXT 

The  o:i»r    rriahoc:*     s;:x'*w'«^ 

hir,*«  Tb^v  kr^>w  wha:  a  iib- 

«al  d^:rtbc:k*c,    of    hak$hi$h 

•fill  fvV..^w    :Se    v>esii:h    c^     a 

rV, 


'^ 


■»»  • 


a:    o::t.v ,  sc 


40    : 


ohariwv 


i^x^.n:;*   as 


•  *  % 

AVjsrxI   K'::aru    :.*    >*    5^:eij^,iY, 
1:    .l,\»   r?,^:    :ai?   -ja^   r.-jtrv 

^'\•^       S^^       *4^~      ^^i"*       '^^w^     •*  ."w^ 


^:ruis  ai  ih»  poiat 
a  wvm^ !   ^KXM^rh ! !   w«^:9: ! . 
h«  ctharj^!«  smd^t  ax  FtpHn 
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for  it  was  all  the  brute  oould  do 
to  hold  on  himself  during  this 
wild  ride ;  but  I  was  in  terror 
lest  she  should  be  thrown  out 
I  called  out  to  her  encouragingly 
to  "Hold  tight  I "  She  answered 
bravely,  "  I'm  all  right.  Don't 
mind  me ! "  but  had  hardly 
spoken  when,  with  a  sickening 
lurch,  the  howdah  swung  over 
to  an  angle  of  45"",  and,  with  a 
gasping  little  shriek,  out  she 
went  I  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  the  tiger,  unable 
any  longer  to  maintam  his  pre- 
carious hold,  dropped  o£P  too  I 
And  still  Piyari  urged  her  head- 
long course!  My  feelings  at 
this  moment  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described.  It 
was  only  by  a  supreme  effort 
that  I  had  saved  myself  when 
the  howdah  lurched,  and  now  I 
was  clinging  on  with  both  hands 
like  a  drowning  mariner  to  a 
hen-coop.  What  had  happened 
to  Mrs  Frampton  ?  Was  she 
maimed  or  killed  by  the  fall  ?  or 
— horrible  thought  I — attacked 
and  mangled  by  the  tiger  ?  I 
was  frantic  as  I  thought  of 
these  things,  and  felt  how 
utterly  helpless  I  was  to  move 
to  her  aid.  In  vain  did  Ahmed 
Khan  beat  Piyari  on  the  head 
with  the  heavy  iron  ankua 
(goad)  and  command  her  to 
stop.  He  might  as  well  have 
whacked  the  side  of  an  iron- 
clad with  a  drum -stick,  and 
ordered  the  wind  to  cease 
from  blowing!  Still,  even  a 
frightened  elephant  cannot  keep 
running  for  ever,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  covered  another 
mile,  over  desperately  bad 
ground,  she  slowed  down  to  a 
walk,  and  at  last  we  stopped 
I  was  prepared  to  be  very 


angry  with  Ahmed  Khan,  but 
the  poor  boy  was  so  ashamed 
and  distressed  that  I  could  not 
say  much.  Besides,  to  seek  Mrs 
Frampton,  and  ascertain  her 
fate,  must  be  our  first  care. 
We  made  Piyari  sit  down,  and 
I  looked  in  despair  at  the  state 
of  the  howdah.  It  ordinarily 
takes  four  men  to  put  a  howdah 
on  an  elephant  and  to  girth  it 
up  properly.  How  could  we 
two  do  it  by  ourselves?  But 
it  had  to  be  done,  and  at  last 
by  dint  of  stupendous  exertions 
the  feat  was  accomplished.  My 
gun,  and  binoculars,  and  bag  of 
cartridges,  &a,  had  all  gone 
overboard  during  our  exciting 
flight ;  but  I  had  managed 
through  it  all  to  save  my  rifle, 
and  most  fortunately  I  had  a 
few  rifle-cartridges  in  the  pocket 
of  my  shooting -coat.  So  all 
being  in  readiness,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  consumed  with  an 
anxiety  indescribable,  and  fear- 
ing the  worst.  Imagine,  then, 
my  relief  and  thankfulness, 
when,  as  we  neared  the  spot 
where  the  catastrophe  had  oc- 
curred, I  espied  Mrs  Frampton 
making  her  way  towards  us  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  apparently 
quite  unhurt.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  had  her  once  more  safe 
in  the  howdah.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  was  not  even 
scratched,  or  bruised !  The 
long  grass  had  broken  her  fall, 
she  said ;  and  as  for  the  tiger — 
"Do  you  know  he  fell  quite 
close  to  me,  and  wasn't  I 
frightened  ?  But  I  lay  quite 
still :  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe; 
and  he  is  wounded,  you  know, 
very  badly :  I  saw  a  lot  of  blood 
on  him,  on  his  chest,  and  drop- 
ping   from    his    mouth"    (hit 
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does  a  vulture " :  a  judgment 
echoed  by  Lord  Houghton,  who 
ought  to  have  known  a  very 
great  deal  better,  in  the  stu- 
pendous lines : — 

"  Fielding — without  the  manner's  dross, 
Scott — with  a  spirit's  larger  room." 

This  is  a  couplet  to  which  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  do 
justice  here  or  anywhere  else. 
But  Miss  Bronte  was  not  a 
professional  critic,  and  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  take  her  wild 
and  whirling  words  as  typical 
of  the  Thackeray  devotee  in  his 
rational  moments.  Probably 
there  has  been  no  better  spokes- 
man of  that  class  than  James 
Hannay,  whose  writing  was 
never  deficient  in  intelligence. 
True,  he  esteemed  George 
Warrington  to  be  the  "best 
character  in  *Pendennis'" — a 
sufficiently  astounding  pro- 
nouncement. Yet  aberrations 
of  this  sort  are  atoned  for  by 
flashes  of  insight,  such  as  the 
comparison  of  the  unmistak- 
able gift  of  poetry  "inside 
Thackeray's  fine,  sagacious, 
common-sense  understanding  " 
to  the  "impZutnum  in  the  hall 
of  a  Roman  house,  which  gave 
an  air  of  coolness  and  freshness 
to  the  solid  marble  columns 
and  tessellated  floor."  The 
scholar  and  the  gentleman,  the 
"Christian  Horace,"  and  the 
"favourite  writer  of  the  culti- 
vated classes,"  made  an  irre- 
sistible claim  upon  Hannay's 
reverence  and  admiration,  and 
not  upon  his  alona  Like  the 
member  of  Parliament  in 
*  Martin  Chuzzlewit '  (the 
simile  is  Mr  Henley's),  Thack- 
eray represented  the  gentle- 
manly   interest,    and     at    one 


time  unquestionably  he  carried 
the  votes  of  not  a  few  on  that 
account.  In  one  sense,  the  fact 
must  be  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness.  Lord  Steyne, 
as  Thackeray  was  the  first  to 
suggest,  may  something  smack 
of  our  old  friend,  the  "wicked 
nobleman."  His  portrait  is,  as 
Miss  Bronte  might  have  said, 
"  less  unique"  a  piece  of  art  than 
Lord  Monmouth's  in  *Con- 
ingsby.'  Nevertheless,  what 
may  compendiously  be  termed 
the  "high  life"  in  Thackeray 
is  immeasurably  superior  in 
vividness  and  truth  to  the 
wretched  attempts  directed  to- 
wards the  same  end  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  so  many  modern  novelists. 

In  surveying  the  mass  of 
Thackeray's  work,  it  has  al- 
ways to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  labours  of  the  literary  re- 
surrectionist have  in  his  case 
been  exceptionally  persistent 
and  productive.  His  earliest 
compositions,  which  himself 
ignored,  have  been  ruthlessly 
disinterred  and  thrust  under 
the  eye  of  an  inquisitive  public. 
*  Fraser '  and  *  Punch  '  have 
yielded  up  their  buried  trash 
or  treasure.  The  process  goes 
merrily  on ;  and  each  new 
edition  of  his  works  as  it  issues 
from  the  printing-office  pro- 
fesses to  contain  some  scraps  of 
poetry  or  prose  which  no  one 
has  had  the  temerity  or  bad 
judgment  to  reproduce  for  sixty- 
odd  years.  We  do  not  contend 
that  such  collections  are  wholly 
worthless.  They  enable  us  for 
one  thing  to  see  how  Thackeray 
learned  his  trade,  and  what  a 
quantity  of  indifferent  stuff  he 
turned  out  in  the  process.     This 
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for  it  was  all  the  brute  could  do 
to  hold  on  himself  during  this 
wild  ride ;  but  I  was  in  terror 
lest  she  should  be  thrown  out. 
I  called  out  to  her  encouragingly 
to  "Hold  tight  I "  She  answered 
bravely,  "  I'm  all  right.  Don't 
mind  me ! "  but  had  hardly 
spoken  when,  with  a  sickening 
lurch,  the  howdah  swung  over 
to  an  angle  of  45"",  and,  with  a 
gasping  little  shriek,  out  she 
went  I  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  the  tiger,  unable 
any  longer  to  mamtain  his  pre- 
carious hold,  dropped  ofiP  too ! 
And  still  Piyari  urged  her  head- 
long course!  My  feelings  at 
this  moment  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described.  It 
was  only  by  a  supreme  effort 
that  I  had  saved  myself  when 
the  howdah  lurched,  and  now  I 
was  clinging  on  with  both  hands 
like  a  drowning  mariner  to  a 
hen-coop.  What  had  happened 
to  Mrs  Frampton?  Was  she 
maimed  or  killed  by  the  fall  ?  or 
— horrible  thought  I — attacked 
and  mangled  by  the  tiger  ?  I 
was  frantic  as  I  thought  of 
these  things,  and  felt  how 
utterly  helpless  I  was  to  move 
to  her  aid.  In  vain  did  Ahmed 
Khan  beat  Piyari  on  the  head 
with  the  heavy  iron  ankua 
(goad)  and  command  her  to 
stop.  He  might  as  well  have 
whacked  the  side  of  an  iron- 
clad with  a  drum-stick,  and 
ordered  the  wind  to  cease 
from  blowing!  Still,  even  a 
frightened  elephant  cannot  keep 
running  for  ever,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  covered  another 
mile,  over  desperately  bad 
ground,  she  slowed  down  to  a 
walk,  and  at  last  we  stopped 
her.     I  was  prepared  to  be  very 


angry  with  Ahmed  Khan,  but 
the  poor  boy  was  so  ashamed 
and  distressed  that  I  could  not 
say  mucL  Besides,  to  seek  Mrs 
Frampton,  and  ascertain  her 
fate,  must  be  our  first  care. 
We  made  Piyari  sit  down,  and 
I  looked  in  despair  at  the  state 
of  the  howdah.  It  ordinarily 
takes  four  men  to  put  a  howdah 
on  an  elephant  and  to  girth  it 
up  properly.  How  could  we 
two  do  it  by  ourselves?  But 
it  had  to  be  done,  and  at  last 
by  dint  of  stupendous  exertions 
the  feat  was  accomplished.  My 
gtm,  and  binoculars,  and  bag  of 
cartridges,  &a,  had  all  gone 
overboard  during  our  exciting 
iiight  ;  but  I  had  managed 
through  it  all  to  save  my  rifle, 
and  most  fortunately  I  had  a 
few  rifle-cartridges  in  the  pocket 
of  my  shooting -coat.  So  all 
being  in  readiness,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  consumed  with  an 
anxiety  indescribable,  and  fear- 
ing the  worst.  Imagine,  then, 
my  relief  and  thankfulness, 
when,  as  we  neared  the  spot 
where  the  catastrophe  had  oc- 
curred, I  espied  Mrs  Frampton 
making  her  way  towards  us  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  apparently 
quite  unhurt.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  had  her  once  more  safe 
in  the  howdah.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  was  not  even 
scratched,  or  bruised !  The 
long  grass  had  broken  her  faU, 
she  said ;  and  as  for  the  tiger — 
"Do  you  know  he  fell  quite 
close  to  me,  and  wasn't  I 
frightened  ?  But  I  lay  quite 
still :  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe; 
and  he  is  wounded,  you  know, 
very  badly :  I  saw  a  lot  of  blood 
on  him,  on  his  chest,  and  drop- 
ping   from    his    mouth"    (hit 
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the  same  work  as  an  illustration 
of  Thackeray's  dexterity  in  pre- 
senting a  soene  and  suggesting 
an  atmosphere.  Another  al- 
most equally  good  is  the  end 
of  the  ball  at  Gaunt  House  in 

*  Pendennis,'  when  the  skies  are 
already  tinged  with  pink,  and 
the  summer  morning  rises  on 
the  departing  guests,  stark  and 
clear  over  the  black  trees  of  the 
Square. 

Which  is  the  greatest  of 
Thackeray's  great  works  ?  Mr 
Whibley,  like  many  other  critics, 
has  no  hesitation  in  plumping 
for  *  Esmond,'  chiefly,  we  think, 
because  in  it  he  recognises  more 
plainly  than  in  the  rest  the 
results  of  artifice  as  well  as  of 
temperament.  "  He  seldom 
gives  you  the  impression,"  says 
Mr  Whibley,  "  that  he  has 
studied  to  produce  a  certain 
effect."  We  do  not  propose  to 
embark  upon  the  important 
discussion  which  this  sentence 
provokes.  Enough  to  say  that 
we  incline  to  the  old  maxim. 
Are  est  celare  artem.  The  per- 
ceptibility of  eff^ort  has  never 
occurred  to  us  as  at  all  a 
satisfactory  test  of  artistic 
accomplishment ;  and,  without 
questioning   the   supremacy   of 

*  Esmond'  in  point  both  of 
coherence  of  plan  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  we  have  de- 
rived equal  pleasure  from  some 
of  its  fellows.  The  complaint 
that  Thackeray  chose  his  sub- 
jects and  characters  from  with- 
in certain  well -defined  limits, 
and  cast  less  wide  a  net  than, 
say,  Balzac,  belongs  in  our  view 
to  the  vainest  form  of  criticism. 
The  question  is,  not  whence  he 


procured  them,  but  what  he 
made  of  them  once  they  were 
procured  Even  so  with  his 
style.  The  "  bow-wow  "  manner 
was  not  for  him.  But  his 
easy,  quasi-conversational,  and 
thoroughly  idiomatic  vein  of 
English,  despite  a  few  trivial 
inaccuracies  in  grammar,  is 
highly  refreshing  in  an  age 
which  is  surfeited  with  "  style  " 
of  quite  another  sort,  and 
which  has  made  the  quest  of 
the  mot  propre  its  great  busi- 
ness in  literature.  We  should 
have  liked,  we  own,  to  see  Mr 
Whibley  taking  up  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  as  to  these 
matters  from  what  he  seems  to 
do.  But  one  last  cordial  word 
of  praise  may  be  permitted  ere 
we  part  from  his  stimulating 
and  suggestive  book.  Nothing 
in  the  past  has  poisoned  the 
stream  of  criticism  on  Thackeray 
so  much  as  the  ail-too  present 
consciousness  of  the  contem- 
porary existence  of  Dickens. 
Comparisons  express  and  im- 
plied have  been  instituted  be- 
tween these  two  great  men 
with  the  most  unprofitable 
results.  Of  this  folly  Mr 
Whibley's  pages  are  wholly 
innocent,  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  of  it,  having  never  been 
able  to  see  that  the  warm- 
est admiration  for  the  one  au- 
thor is  inconsistent  with  the 
warmest  admiration  for  his 
fellow.  There  is  no  rule  which 
enjoins  that  we  should  hold  to 
the  one  and  despise  the  other. 
And  therefore,  so  long  sus  the 
claret  is  good,  we  shall  continue 
to  do  ample  justice  to  it,  care- 
less whether  it  be  Adamson's  or 
Carbonell's. 
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ters,  unmatched  of  their  kind, 
display  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  the  unfailing  amiability 
of  his  temper.  But  these  tags 
of  Mr  Meynell's  oolleoting  in- 
dicate his  boredom,  or  accent- 
uate his  love  of  display,  till 
what  was  a  virtue  appears  a 
vice.  There  is  an  episode  set 
forth  by  Mr  Meynell  which 
will  explain  our  meaning.  It 
was  once  Disraeli's  pleasure  to 
receive  a  messenger  of  State 
in  a  forest-glade.  To  his  ro- 
mantic imagination  the  con- 
trast was  delightful,  and,  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  his  career, 
it  seems  consistent  with  his 
dignity  and  his  seriousness. 
But,  isolated,  it  assumes  an 
importance  which  it  did  not 
possess,  and  helps  to  explain 
the  blasphemies  of  the  enemy. 
The  old  charges,  now  worn 
out,  that  Disraeli  was  a  char- 
latan, or  a  man  of  mystery, 
or  an  Asiatic  conjuror,  were 
all  based  upon  the  unfair  con- 
sideration of  single  acts  or 
accidental  sayings ;  and  though 
we  acquit  Mr  Meynell  of  any 
evil  intent,  his  book  places  a 
new  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that 
Disraeli  was,  above  all  things, 
a  grave  and  consistent  states- 
man. His  mind,  like  that  of 
Pitt,  "  dwelt  habitually  and  by 
choice  in  the  regions  of  high 
policy."  The  novels  which  he 
wrote  in  his  youth  were  packed 
with  political  wisdom,  mature 
and  convinced,  and  from  the 
time  that  he  first  stood  for 
Parliament  he  never  deviated 
far  from  the  policy  which  he 
had  sketched  for  himself.  He 
did  not  offer  himself  for  election 


vacuous  and  uninformed,  nor 
did  he  assume  the  burden  of 
politics  merely  to  feed  his  am- 
bition. He  had  a  definite  theory 
of  government,  which  he  wished 
to  put  into  practice.  When  he 
declared  at  High  Wycombe 
that  he  was  "a  Conservative 
to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in 
our  constitution,  a  Radical  to 
remove  all  that  is  bad,"  the 
phrase,  as  he  knew,  was  good 
enough  for  the  hustings.  But 
while  he  descended  thus  to 
tickle  the  electors'  ears,  he 
shaped  his  course  by  history 
and  tradition.  He  at  any  rate 
did  not  trace  the  steam-engine 
back  to  the  tea-kettle.  He 
sought  his  precedents  in  the 
august  careers  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Pitt.  Bolingbroke  above 
all  was  his  guide  and  mentor. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  'The 
Times'  in  1835  — one  of  the 
few  serious  citations  made  by 
Mr  Meynell  —  he  clearly  sets 
forth  his  purpose  and  ambition. 
When  he  stood  at  Taunton,  he 
declares,  three  years  after  the 
failure  of  Wycombe,  his  opinions 
were  the  same,  but  his  situation 
different.  He  had  in  the  mean- 
time become  a  partisan,  and 
with  good  excuse.  "  The  Tory 
party,"  he  wrote,  "had  in  this 
interval  roused  itself  from  its 
lethargy ;  it  had  profited  by 
adversity;  it  had  regained  not 
a  little  of  its  original  character 
and  primary  spirit ;  it  had  be- 
gun to  remember,  or  to  discover, 
that  it  was  the  national  party 
of  the  country;  it  recognised  its 
duty  to  place  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  nation ;  it  professed  the 
patriotic  principles  of  Sir 
William  Wyndham  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  whose  writings 
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yeara  The  year  1903  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  1843,  and 
we  have  every  prospect  of  re- 
pairing or  mitigating  the  harm. 
So  it  is  that  Disraeli's  early 
career  has  an  immediate  in- 
terest. We  are  fighting  over 
again  the  battle  which  he 
fought  and  lost — for  a  while. 
The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  the  years  preceding  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  might 
be  delivered  to-day  with  ad- 
mirable e£Pect  and  without  the 
change  of  a  syllable.  Peel,  like 
the  newly  made  convert  that 
he  was,  referred  from  his  own 
wisdom  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  and  Disraeli  dismissed 
the  reference  with  a  proper 
scorn.  "Sir,  very  few  people 
reach  posterity,"  said  he. 
"  Who  amongst  us  may  arrive 
at  that  destination  I  presume 
not  to  vaticinate.  Posterity  is 
a  most  limited  assembly;  they 
who  reach  it  are  not  more 
numerous  than  the  planeta" 
Among  them  without  doubt 
is  Disraeli — not  a  Joe  Miller, 
as  Mr  Meynell  would  represent 
him,  but  a  statesman  with  a 
policy  that  still  lives,  a  Minister 
with  a  theory  of  government 
which  to-day  is  nearer  practice 
than  ever  it  was. 

For  his  opponents  he  had 
always  a  ready  answer.  When 
Cobden,  unmasking  his  design, 
asserted  that  the  "  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  meant  the  transfer 
of  power  from  one  class  to 
another, — to  the  manufacturers 
of  England,"  Disraeli  indig- 
nantly protested.  "I  believe," 
said  he,  "  that  the  monarchy  of 
England  has  its  roots  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,"  and  the 
truth   of    that  pronouncement 


has  now  been  abundantly  vin- 
dicated.    Again,  when  the  sup- 
porters   of    the     Government 
ridiculed    the    pretensions    of 
political  philosophy,  and  would 
have     narrowed     the     debate 
within  the  limits  of  a  business 
agreement,    DisraeU    put    his 
famous  question.     "Whenever 
the    young    men    of    England 
allude  to  any  principle  of  politi- 
cal life  and  parliamentary  con- 
duct," he  asked,  "are  they  to 
be  recommended  to  go  to  a  rail- 
way committee  ?  "  No  doubt  he 
took  his  share  of  the  drudgery ; 
but  he  never  forgot  that  states- 
manship  was   something  more 
than  obedient  attendance  in  the 
division  lobby,  or  useless  punc- 
tuality in  the  committee-room. 
He,  at  least,  was  fighting  for 
a    principle,    and    was     never 
content  merely  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  political  hack.     Nor 
did  he  ever  slacken  his  energy 
during  the  eventful  years  which 
preceded   the   triumph   of    Sir 
Robert  PeeL     His  speech  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  Com 
Importation  Bill  shivered  the 
free  -  traders,     and    left    them 
shivered.     And  when  the  fight 
was    lost,   he  resumed   in    his 
incomparable      biography      of 
Lord     George     Bentinck     the 
history  of   the  fray.     In   that 
book  he  told  the  tale  without 
passion   or  acrimony.     He   re- 
lated the  events,  in  which  he 
took  so  large  a  share,  with  a 
lofty  detachment.      Being    an 
artist,  he  recognised  that  the 
study  demands  a  quieter  style, 
a  larger  charity  than  the  House 
of  Commons.     It  is  interesting 
to  compare  his  estimate  of  Peel, 
arrived  at  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, with  the  flaunts  and  jibes 
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the  Grerman  Emperor  had  em- 
ployed her,  and  Blowitz  felt 
that  in  return  he  could  do  no 
less  than  surrender  the  truth, 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
jealously  guarded.  Confession 
was  upon  his  tongue,  when 
suddenly  a  candle  on  the  table 
in  front  of  the  sofa  began  to 
flicker.  The  suspicions  of  the 
correspondent  were  instantly 
aroused.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows were  all  closed.  Whence 
could  come  the  current  of  air? 
Blowitz  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
proaching the  candle,  and  a 
draught  there  was  no  mis- 
taking fanned  his  honest  cheek. 
Treachery  was  evident,  and  its 
method  was  not  long  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  Blowitz.  Be- 
hind the  candle  stood  a  mirror, 
and  between  the  two  halves 
Blowitz  detected  a  £:ap.  He 
was  the  viotim  of  Bismarck's 
deathless  curiosity.  Behind  the 
mirror  was  an  emissary  of  the 
great  Chancellor,  who,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  Princess, 
had  once  more  overreached 
himself.  The  Princess  put  forth 
her  hand  to  remove  the  candle- 
stick, and  Blowitz  with  great 
dignity  interposed.  "  Madame," 
said  he,  '4t  is  unnecessary. 
You  see  that  I  have  under- 
stood." 

This  charming  anecdote  is 
characteristic,  and  is  doubtless 
related  by  M.  de  Blowitz  in 
good  faith.  For,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  correspond- 
ent of  *  The  Times '  was  wholly 
destitute  of  humour.  He  seems 
to  have  honestly  believed  in  his 
own  greatness.  He  had  so 
often  been  the  tool  of  diplom- 
atists that  he  grew  to  think 
himself    a    sort    of    universal 


plenipotentiary.  He  fondly 
imagined  that  he  governed 
Europe  throu£:h  the  news- 
paperwhioh  fmployed  him, 
and  he  probably  died  in  the 
faith  that  Bismarck  was  more 
than  half  afraid  of  him,  and  that 
the  Pope  was.his  most  obedient 
humble  servant.  There  is  no 
particular  harm  in  these  fan- 
tasies ;  or,  rather,  there  would 
have  been  no  particular  harm 
had  they  not  emboldened 
Blowitz  to  take  a  monstrously 
false  view  of  his  functions.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
that  a  journalist  is  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  State. 
If  we  once  concede  to  the 
pickers-up  of  news  the  right 
to  use  that  news  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  we  shall  admit 
into  our  public  life  a  species 
of  blackmail,  which  will  make 
sound  government  and  honour- 
able journalism  alike  impos- 
sible. When  Disraeli  com- 
plained that  the  merchants  of 
England  were  acquiring  power 
without  responsibility,  he  had 
not  dreamt  of  that  other  irre- 
sponsible power — the  journalist 
— who  was  soon  destined  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  political  life.  It  is  less  than 
half  a  century  ago  that  the  way 
was  first  made  plain  for  such 
men  as  Blowitz,  and  in  the 
history  of  manners  there  has 
been  no  more  pitiful  decline 
than  is  therein  implied.  For 
a  while,  at  least,  the  servant 
is  master,  and  that  he  is  so  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  zealous  correspondent,  who 
served  *The  Times'  only  too 
well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  at  length  the  inconvenience 
of  government    by  journalist. 
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as  little  to  the  historian  as  to 
the  statesman.  His  function 
should  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  supply  of  plain  and  easily 
verified  information.  If  in  dis- 
charging this  duty  he  is  able  to 
amuse  an  idle  reader,  so  much 
the  better.  But  the  world  will 
not  again  be  the  pleasant  place 
to  live  in  that  once  it  was  until 
it  be  recognised  that  it  is  as 
heinous  an  ofiPence  to  steal  a 
treaty  or  surprise  a  secret  of 
State  as  it  is  to  break  into  a 
house  or  pick  a  pocket.  So  it  is 
that  the  career  of  M.  de  Blowitz 
may  best  be  regarded  as  an  awful 
warning.      On  all  hands  there 


are  signs  of  a  reaction.  The 
more  ambitious  correspondents 
have  defeated  their  own  end 
by  a  contempt  of  the  truth, 
an  immature  divulging  of  half- 
heard  confidences.  The  jour- 
nals from  which  falsehood  is 
not  rigidly  excluded  cease  to 
be  believed  even  when  they 
cease  to  lie ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  before  long  we  shall 
return  to  an  older  and  saner 
method,  that  the  extravagant 
ambitions  of  M.  de  Blowitz  and 
his  kindred  will  presently  be 
remembered  as  nothing  better 
than  the  follies  of  a  vain  and 
credulous  generation. 


THE  fiafte:   a  pastoral. 

From  the  French  of  Joa^-Maria  de  H&redia. 

Evening  I     A  flight  of  pigeons  in  clear  sky  ! 
What  wants  there  to  allay  love's  fever  now. 
Goatherd  I  but  that  thy  pipe  should  overflow. 

While  through  the  reeds  the  river  murmurs  by? 

Here  in  the  plane-tree's  shadow  where  we  lie 
Deep  grows  the  grass  and  cool.     Sit  and  allow 
The  wandering  goat  to  scale  yon  rocky  brow 

And  graze  at  will,  deaf  to  the  weanling's  cry. 

My  flute — a  simple  thing,  seven  oaten  reeds 
Glued  with  a  little  wax — sings,  plains,  or  pleads 

In  accents  deep  or  shrill  as  I  require; 
Come  I  thou  shalt  learn  Silenus'  sacred  art. 

And  through  this  channel  breath'd  will  fierce  desire 
Rise,  wing'd  with  music,  from  the  o'er-laboured  heart. 


H.  J.  C.  Gbiebson. 
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ted  on  the  ooast,  and  are  there- 
fore especially  open  to  attack 
from  over -sea.  We  all  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  the  mother  country, 
that  without  over -sea  traffic 
she  cannot  exist,  and  that  an 
effective  blockade  would  there- 
fore be  fatal.  Do  we  also  realise 
the  almost  entire  dependence 
of  the  Colonist  on  his  trade 
over-sea.  Most  of  our  eleven 
million  fellow-citizens  over-sea 
have  afloat  a  greater  value  of 
trade  per  head  than  even  those 
who  live  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  great  length  of  the 
average  voyage  to  a  Colony 
would  cause  the  amount  of 
goods  actually  afloat  at  any 
given  time  to  be  very  high, 
even  if  the  flow  of  trade  was 
not  great.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  very  large  indeed. 
In  the  British  Islands  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  imports  and 
exports  comes  to  about  £23 
per  head  per  annum,  but  in 
Australasia  and  New  Zealand 
it  rises  to  £30.  In  Canada  it 
is  scarcely  so  much ;  but  still  in 
every  case  the  whole  livelihood 
of  the  modern  Colonist  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  selling  his 
produce  to  over-sea  customers, 
whilst  his  clothes,  most  of  his 
machinery,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  necessaries 
come  to  him  by  sea. 

Nor  is  the  modern  Colonist 
poor  and  resourceless  for  opera- 
tions outside  his  territory.  The 
paper  read  by  Sir  R.  Giffen 
before  the  British  Association 
shows  that  the  average  income 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa 
is  about  £48  per  head,  as  com- 
pared with  £42  per  head,  the 


corresponding  figure  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sir  R  Giffen 
remarks  that  in  the  Colonies 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  prime  of 
life  than  at  home.  Again, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  physi- 
cally the  Colonists  are  fully 
equal,  and  probably  superior, 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  How  is  it,  therefore, 
that  eleven  millions  of  such 
people  as  these  are  looked 
upon  as  not  worth  consider- 
ing, when  it  is  a  question  not 
of  peace  but  of  war  and  war 
conditions  ? 

Mention  has  been  made  of 
cases  in  which  a  country  has 
declared  war  and  has  never 
fought.  Russia  was  at  war 
with  France  when  Nelson  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  he  could  not  induce  them 
to  attack.  Shortly  afterwards 
we  were  at  war  with  Turkey, 
but  our  fleet  did  not  engage,  as 
we  were  unwilling  to  fight  our 
old  allies.  In  both  these  cases 
no  fighting  took  place,  because 
an  engagement  would  not  have 
furthered  the  policy  of  the 
nation  which  was  in  a  position 
to  take  the  offensive,  and  the 
other  side  were  not  in  a  position 
to  fight  with  success.  Thus 
either  the  will  was  lacking  or 
there  was  disability  to  effect 
anything.  Those  who  regard 
our  colonial  fellow-citizens  as 
absolute  non-combatants  must 
evidently  do  so  because  they 
consider  that  they  either  lack 
the  will  or  have  not  the  power 
to  join  effectively  in  a  war  in 
which  the  Empire  might  be 
involved.  How  far  is  such  an 
idea  justified  ?  As  to  the  first 
supposition,  the   action  of  the 
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far  from  arming  like  a  lusty 
youth  ready  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  warriors,  is  content 
to  sit  in  the  house  with  the 
women,  whilst  the  stuff  is  pro- 
tected by  the  still  hale  parent 
from  across  the  sea.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  land 
frontier  of  Canada  was  the 
main  source  of  anxiety,  and  it 
was  considered  that  if  attacks 
from  this  quarter  could  be  met, 
all  would  be  well.  But  the  rise 
of  the  sea-power  of  Canada's 
great  neighbour  places  her  face 
to  face  with  another  disturbing 
factor.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  North  and  South  the 
influence  of  the  Northern  sea- 
power  in  conquering  and  sub- 
duing the  South  was  enormous, 
if  not  decisive.  Canada  is  far 
more  dependent  on  sea-power 
for  the  integrity  of  her  posi- 
tion than  she  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  it  appears  absolutely 
inevitable  that  she  must  pres- 
ently realise  the  obvious  in- 
ference that  she  cannot  main- 
tain her  self-respect  unless  she 
contributes  to  the  Empire's 
sea-power.  The  very  fact  of 
her  present  feeling  of  indiffer- 
ence is  at  any  rate  an  evidence 
of  her  loyalty  to  the  flag.  For 
if  there  was  the  least  idea  of 
joining  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  at  once  apparent  that 
she  could  not  be  received  under 
the  stars  and  stripes  without 
taking  her  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the 
necessary  fleet,  which,  indeed, 
would  require  to  be  increased 
with  the  increase  of  responsi- 
bility which  such  a  large  ac- 
cession to  the  Union  would 
bring  with  it 

I  do  not  undertake  to  fore- 


oast  as  to  how  the  awakening 
of  the  Colonies  to  their  position 
and  responsibilities  is  to  be 
effected,  or  how  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Empire  is  to  be 
formed  in  which  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  take  council  with  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  with  the  great  mass 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  I  can 
heartily  indorse  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  greatest  of  Col- 
onial Secretaries  when  ad- 
dressmg  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies: 
"Gentlemen,  we  do  want  your 
aid.  ...  If  you  are  prepared 
at  any  time  to  take  any  share, 
any  proportionate  share,  in  the 
burdens  of  the  Empire,  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  you  with 
any  proposal  for  giving  to  you 
a  corresponding  voice  in  the 
policy  of  the  Empire." 

In  war  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  must  needs  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  Colonies,  their 
position,  their  strength  or 
weakness,  and  more  still  by 
the  preparations  they  have 
made  or  neglected  to  maka 
In  the  West,  as  we  have  seen, 
ships  are  being  hurried  for- 
ward, money  is  being  lavishly 
poured  out,  men  are  being 
trained  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Every  principality, 
from  the  great  Cerman  nation 
to  little  Denmark,  is  feverishly 
busy  in  improving  their  re- 
sources in  fighting  ships  and 
fighting  seamen.  Canada  alone 
seems  to  stand  aloof.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  Must 
our  plans  be  made  as  if  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  of  her.  Must 
"the  weary  Titan  continue  to 
bear  his  burden  alone"?    One 
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in  many  oases  also  prooured 
from  abroad,  and  the  work 
progressed  satisfactorily.  The 
Colonies  need  not  go  outside 
the  Empire  to  get  their  ships 
built,  and  their  own  fellow- 
subjeots  will  come  to  them  as 
instructors.  The  officers  and 
men  themselves  should  de- 
cidedly be  Colonial  from  the 
first,  so  that  their  fellow- 
Colonists  may  realise  that  they 
indeed  have  a  share  in  the 
Empire's  sea-power. 

It  will  be  urged  that  any 
suggestion  of  this  sort  must 
lead  to  a  petty  local  navy. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  day  of 
local  navies  has  passed  away. 
Japan's  excellent  fleet  is  com- 
posed of  ships  fit  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything.  Chili 
and  Argentina  have  a  number 
of  thoroughly  sea-keeping  ships, 
equally  fit  for  any  service. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  it  should  not  be  the  ideal 
of  a  smart  Canadian  ship  to 
demonstrate  her  smartness 
and  efficiency  in  the  Channel 
Squadron,  whilst  the  latest 
Australian  battleship  would  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  China 
make  it  clear  that  .the  Aus- 
tralians were  as  good  at  pre- 
paration for  war  as  they  are  at 
cricket  or  racing.  If  we  have 
to  wait  until  there  is  a  Feder- 


ated Imperial  Parliament,  the 
Empire  may  go  into  the  next 
war  with  a  quarter  of  its 
best  citizens  paralysed  and  in- 
capable, owing  to  atrophy  of 
their  naturally  splendid  fight- 
ing qualities.  Once  get  our 
fellow-subjects  to  sea  in  good 
ships  of  their  own  providing, 
and  difficulties  of  command  and 
jurisdiction  will  be  smoothed 
away.  We  had  Portuguese 
ships  doing  good  servioe  under 
Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  our  own  fellow  -  subjects 
will  equally  render  prompt  and 
willing  obedience  to  a  capable 
commander-in-chief.  This  will 
assist  the  politicians  to  frame 
their  constitution,  and  will 
facilitate  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  giving  all  the 
citizens  of  our  great  Empire 
their  fair  share  in  its  mainten- 
ance, defence,  and  administra- 
tion. A  maritime  war  may 
make  or  mar  the  Empire:  the 
former  is  far  more  likely  to 
occur  if  the  Colonists,  immedi- 
ately war  breaks  out,  are  not 
only  able  to  contribute  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism,  but 
first-class  ships  manned  by 
highly  trained  crews,  as  their 
natural  and  proper  contribu- 
tion to  the  sea-power  of  the 
Empire. 

AcnvB  List. 
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afiPeoted,  but  they  will  be  ready 
for  business  if  we  approach 
them  in  a  business  spirit 

For  the  present,  however, 
colonial  wines  and  fruits  are 
only  provisional  items  in  the 
proposed  tariff.  The  preferen- 
tial duties  on  them  cannot  yet 
be  worked  out,  as  the  duties 
on  foreign  meat  and  bread-stuffs 
may  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
calculate  what  the  2s.  per 
quarter  on  foreign  com  (earolud- 
ing  maize)  and  the  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign 
meat  and  dairy  produce  would 
bring  into  the  Exchequer.  The 
former  would  be  equivalent  to 


6d.  per  cwt.  on  com  and  lOd. 
per  cwt.  on  flour,  or  exactly 
double  the  rates  which  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
threw  away  last  ApriL  Last 
year's  importation  of  the  six 
principal  grains  that  would  be 
taxed  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  and  rice)  amounted  to 
132  million  cwt.  (see  table 
below),  of  which  103  million 
cwt.  were  of  foreign  origin  and 
less  than  29  million  cwt.  were 
colonial.  Imported  flour  was 
entered  at  17^  million  cwt. 
foreign  and  1,943,000  cwt. 
colonial  —  total,  19|  million 
cwt. 


A. — Imported  BBXAD-srunrs,  1902. 


Totol. 
cwt. 

CoIonUl. 
cwt 

Foreign, 
owt. 

Wheat 

Barlej 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 

Rice 

80,925,886 

25,199,312 

15,857,157 

1,746,210 

2,065,499 

6,375,570 

22,687,178 

590,958 
1,047,163 

4,554,366 

58,238,708 

25,199,312 

15,266,199 

699,047 

2,065,499 

1,821,204 

132,169,634 

28,879,665 

103,289,969 

Flour 

19,478,199 

1,943,214 

17,5.34,985 

Some  odd  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  calculating  the  prob- 
able yield  of  the  28.  duty  on 
the  above  imports.  Rice  has 
generally  been  omitted,  though 
it  would  of  course  be  dutiable 
also.^  It  will  be  found  in  the 
list  of  grains  liable  to  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  Is.  duty. 
Flour,  again,  has  been  counted 
simply  as  wheat,  whereas  it 
should  be  rated  at  nearly 
double.  Then  the  28.  per 
quarter  has  been  taken  literally 
instead  of   the   rate   per  cwt.. 


which  would  be  the  legal  form 
employed.  In  the  tariff  of 
1902  (see  Statistical  Abstract 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  1888- 
1902,  p.  28)  the  duty  on  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat, 
rice,  &c.,  was  3d.  per  owt.,  and 
on  flour  or  meal  from  any  of 
these  grains  Sd.  per  cwt.  Maize, 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  ex- 
empts, was  charged  l^d.  per 
cwt.,  and  maize-meal  2^d.  per 
cwt.  Mr  Chamberlain's  2s. 
duty  would  be  exactly  double 
last  year's  rates — namely,  6d. 


^  Mr  Chamberlain  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  has  explicitly  stated  that  the  2s.  daty 
would  apply  to  all  grains  except  maize. 
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trade,  or  on  some  other  fanciful 
ground.  It  compared  them 
with  other  years,  it  took  quin- 
quennial averages,  it  varied 
them  in  several  ways,  and 
always  arrived  at  substantially 
the  same  result — exports  either 
declining  or  stagnant.  On  the 
German  branch  of  the  subject 
Mr  Law  was  exceptionally 
effective,  and  he  had  something 
to  say  about  "dumping,"  which 
the  argufiers  of  the  Cobden 
Club  have  discreetly  ignored. 
He  gave  examples  within  his 
own  knowledge  of  cheap 
Oerman  yams  having  in  due 
time  been  succeeded  by  cheap 
German  cloth,  and  the  British 
maker  having  been  ousted  from 
both  branches  of  his  business. 

Sir  Lewis  M*Iver,  in  his  ex- 
haustive and  closely  reasoned 
speech  to  the  Imperial  Union 
in  Edinburgh,  attacked  the 
free  importers  in  what  they 
consider  their  strongest  po- 
sition, the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Those  who  use  this 
special  argument  against  Mr 
Chamberlain  admit  by  impli- 
cation that  they  have  their 
doubts  about  the  regulation 
weapons  in  the  Cobden  Club 
armoury.  They  evidently  can- 
not trust  themselves  altogether 
to  the  little  loaf  and  the 
"  magnificent  import  "  shibbo- 
leths. They  catch  at  the  glit- 
tering shadow  of  wealth  seen 
in  the  income-tax  assessments, 
and  demand  triumphantly  how 
it  is  to  be  explained  away. 
Sir  Lewis  M*Iver  neatly  cut 
the  ground  from  under  them 
by  asking  what  good  it  was  to 
working  men  to  know  that 
'<  millionaires  are  still  million- 
aires,   and    that    the   wealthy 
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and  comfortable  classes  are 
still  fairly  wealthy."  The 
real  question,  he  said,  was  if 
our  national  progress  was  not 
being  arrested,  and  if  in  the 
process  great  losses  were  not 
being  incurred  by  the  working 
classes.  Certainly  the  work- 
ing classes  will  feel  the  pinch 
of  a  reaction  long  before  it 
reaches  the  income-tax  payers, 
and  are  they  not  beginning  to 
feel  it  already  ? 

Another  idol  pulverised  by 
Sir  Lewis  was  the  fancy 
figuring  indulged  in  by  the 
Cobdenites,  including  even  so 
shrewd  a  man  as  Mr  Haldane, 
as  to  how  much  larger  our 
exports  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  1872  prices.  Of  course 
they  would  be,  and  at  the 
prices  of  1822  they  would  no 
doubt  be  still  larger.  But  the 
exports  of  our  international 
competitors  would  also  be  pro- 
portionately higher  if  they 
were  calcidated  at  the  prices 
of  1872;  and  the  question  is 
not  so  much  the  actual  value 
of  the  exports  of  any  country 
in  a  given  year  as  the  re- 
spective rates  of  progress  of 
the  chief  industrial  countries. 
This  and  various  other  much 
obfuscated  points  Sir  Lewis 
contrived  to  clear  up  for  us. 

Mr  Chaplin  has  taken  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  new 
policy  under  his  special 
charge,  and  no  one  has  a 
better  right.  After  many 
years  of  prophesying  in  the 
wilderness,  he  finds  himself  at 
last  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics. 

The  Little  Englanders  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain 
a  passable  show  of  answering 
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exaotly  the  reverse  of  Sir 
Henry  Fowler's  assertion.  The 
official  policy  of  the  party  as 
regards  preferential  duties  was 
not  reversed,  but  was  re- 
affirmed. 

Finally  Lord  Groschen  came 
along,  and  had  his  dig  at  the 
Chamberlain  programme.  He 
chose  for  it  a  peculiar  place 
and  a  still  more  peculiar  occa- 
sion. It  might  have  been 
thought  that  regard  for  his 
own  reputation  and  his  status 
as  a  practical  financier  would 
have  induced  him  to  prefer 
an  audience  capable  of  follow- 
ing him  in  a  comprehensive 
and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
whole  question.  His  former 
constituents  in  the  City  would 
have  welcomed  an  address  from 
him  of  the  kind  he  frequently 
favoured  them  with  during  hk 
active  business  life.  Such  an 
address  would  have  commanded 
universal  attention,  and  it 
would  have  been  discussed  by 
competent  critics.  But  for 
some  mysterious  reason  he  pre- 
ferred the  Passmore  Edwards 
"  Settlement "  in  Tavistock 
Place,  and  instead  of  taking 
up  the  main  issue  he  adopted 
the  piecemeal  tactics  of  'The 
Daily  Mail.' 

Lord  Gk)schen  took  for  his 
text  "  Food  Prices  in  Relation 
to  Poverty,"  and  for  an  hour 
he  discoursed  on  the  abstruse 
question.  Who  pays  the  taxes 
on  food — the  consumer  or  the 
producer?  The  upshot  of  his 
microscopic  inquiry  was  that 
they  were  paid  sometimes  by 
the  one  and  sometimes  by  the 
other ;  exactlv  the  conclusion 
most  of  us  had  already  arrived 
at  from  every-day  experience  of 


the  food-market&  His  lordship 
learnedly  explained  how  the 
tax  woiUd  ''enter  into  partner- 
ship" with  "all  the  economic 
causes  which  affect  the  world's 
market,"  and  though  we  might 
not  always  see  it,  stUl  it  would 
be  there.  What  then?  The 
very  worst  that  can  happen  to 
the  consumer  is  that  he  has  to 
pay  the  tax,  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain has  never  told  him  or  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  will 
not.  But,  with  all  respect  for 
his  lordship,  ''the  economic 
causes  which  affect  the  world's 
market "  frequently  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  transfer  the  tax,  or 
part  of  it,  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. Nothing  more  than 
that  is  claimed  by  intelligent 
advocates  of  a  corn- tax,  and 
when  all  is  said  it  makes  very 
little  difference  either  way  to 
the  main  issue. 

Lord  Bosebery,  alone  of  the 
Opposition  "spellbinders,"  has 
attempted  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  Mr  Chamberlain, 
and  his  speech  at  Sheffield 
might  have  had  considerable 
effect,  but  for  the  Burnley 
spectre  which  rose  behind  it 
and  made  a  mockery  of  its 
finest  perioda  The  two  Lord 
Boseberys  of  Burnley  and 
Sheffield,  cynically  giving  each 
other  the  Ue,  was  no  ordinary 
self-contradiction.  There  were 
painful  features  about  it  which 
no  patriotic  self  -  respecting 
Scotsman  could  regard  without 
some  feeling  of  shame. 

Time  was  and  not  so  long 
ago  when  Lord  Bosebery  was 
the  ideal  Scotsman  of  his  day. 
He  embodied  all  the  typical 
virtues  with  which  Scotsmen 
are  generally  credited   and  on 
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had  ceased  to  be  reared  in  those  dis- 
tricts, and  he  feared  that  they  would 
not  be  so  again  reared  until  some 
possible  change  could  be  devised." 

Sheffield,  October  12:  "I  have 
spoken  to  little  purpose  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  to  you  that  I  cannot 
accept  this  new  policy.  I  cannot  for- 
get the  long  agony  with  which  we 
passed  from  the  protective  commer- 
cial system  which  had  brought  us 
near  to  famine  and  to  ruin  into  the 
better  and  freer  conditions  under 
which  we  now  exist.'' 

— Burnley, May  19 :  "All hepleaded 
for  (!)  was,  that  they  of  that  Cnamber 
should  carefully  weigh  the  disadvan- 
tages in  a  cool  and  calculating  spirit 
before  they  adopted  one  course  or  the 
other  in  regard  to  this  proposal." 

Sheffield,  October  12  :  "  In  fact  this 
idea  is  no  more  new  than  the  idea  of 
retaliation,  and  colonial  tariffs  are  ex- 
periments that  we  have  tried  in  the 
past  and  have  recalled  because  of  their 
disastrous  effects." 

Before  the  "  Diagonal "  Line, 

Burnley,  May  19  :  "  The  subject 
raised  in  that  speech  [Mr  Chamber- 
lain's] was  not  a  matter  of  party  poli- 
tics as  yet,  and  in  one  sense  he  dia  not 
think  it  ever  would  he  a  matter  affect- 
ing politics  as  at  present  existing,  be- 
cause it  cut  across  the  line  diagonally 
and  not  by  the  ordinary  separation  of 
English  party  lines" 

After  the  "  Diagonal "  Line. 

"  I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  I 
would  rather  take  a  sound  policy 
from  a  recumbent  or  even  bedridden 
statesman  than  an  unsound  policy 
from  the  most  energetic  and  enthusi- 
astic statesman  that  ever  lived.  In 
fact  I  am  sometimes  reminded,  in 
looking  at  Mr  Chamberlain's  career, 
of  the  epigram  passed  by  an  Ameri- 
can on  another  very  distinguished 
American  whom  respect  forbids  me 
to  name.  He  said,  *I  think  Teddy 
So-and-So  would  make  a  very  good 
President  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  have  to  ask  myself  what  would  be 
left  of  the  United  States  after  Teddy 
had  been  President  ? ' " 

If  we  keep  our  eye  on  the 


"diagonal"  line  above  alluded 
to  and  follow  it  attentively  it 
may  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of 
an  interesting  secret.  It  was 
an  invention  of  Lord  Bosebery 
for  a  little  purpose  of  his  own, 
and  he  first  introduced  it  to  the 
world  at  Burnley.  His  hope 
and  expectation  then  was  that 
Mr  Chamberlain's  new  depart- 
ure would  split  up  existing 
party  combinations  and  make 
room  for  new  ones,  in  which 
the  "  live  men  "  of  both  parties 
might  come  to  the  top  and  the 
deadheads  go  to  the  bottom. 
Among  other  possible  results 
was  a  "  diagonal "  Cabinet, 
with  Mr  Chamberlain  in  one 
corner  and  Lord  Rosebery  in 
the  other.  Not  only  did  his 
lordship  draw  "diagonal"  lines 
himself,  but  his  personal  organ 
in  the  halfpenny  press  was 
scored  all  over  with  them.  For 
a  time  the  "  diagonal "  craze 
was  so  strong  that  everything 
from  the  Balfour  Cabinet  to 
the  London  Fire  Brigade  was 
threatened  with  "  diagonal 
cleavage."  But  the  political 
firmament  did  not  fall  in  after 
all,  and  the  "diagonal"  Cabinet- 
makers missed  their  mark. 

He  claims  to  have  antici- 
pated Mr  Chamberlain's  dis- 
covery years  ago.  His  Imperial 
Federation  League  was  work- 
ing, he  says,  on  the  same  lines 
twenty  years  since,  but  in 
vain.  How  characteristic  of 
Lord  Rosebery  that  "6m<  in 
vain  f  "  He  might  adopt  it  as 
his  political  motto.  "We  al- 
ways broke  our  teeth,"  he  said, 
"  against  this  final  obstacle  that 
we  did  not  believe  any  Minister 
could  be  found  to  advocate  taxa- 
tion of  food  and  raw  materials, 
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opponenta.  This  was  his  rdle 
at  Cinderford,  and  every  con- 
sideration must  be  allowed  him 
for  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
he  had  to  work.  The  amount 
of  time  he  wasted  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  in  personal 
banter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr  Chamberlain — all  clever 
enough  in  itself,  but  rather  stale 
at  this  time  of  day — did  not 
indicate  very  great  eagerness 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  moment  he  ap- 
proached it  he  became  once  more 
a  special  pleader,  bent  on  mak- 
ing small  points  and  satisfied 
with  plausible  retorts.  He 
knew  there  was  no  other  special 
pleader  present  to  tackle  him, 
or  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  assert  that  retaliation  has 
been  "  proved  by  experience  to 
be  fatal  as  a  weapon  of  offence, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  to  be  infinitely  more  mis- 
chievous to  those  who  use  it 
than  to  those  against  whom  it 
is  directed."  Where  did  Mr 
Asquith  find  his  "vast  majority 
of  cases/'  and  how  many  could 
he  have  mentioned  on  the  spot 
had  he  been  challenged  to  do 
so? 

The  Sugar  Bill  of  last  session 
was  the  only  example  he  could 
give  from  his  pretended  abund- 
ance, and  it  was  an  unfortunate 
choice.  It  proved  that  what  he 
in  popular  language  calls  re- 
taliation is  in  fact  self-defence, 
and,  further,  that  as  a  weapon 
of  self-defence  it  may  be  most 
effective.  The  first  hint  of  it 
brought  the  "  dumpers "  of 
bounty-fed  sugar  on  the  British 
market  to  their  bearings  at 
once.  They  were  told  that  if 
unfair    and    illegitimate    com- 


petition by  means  of  State 
bounties  were  not  abandoned, 
countervailing  duties  would 
be  imposed  on  all  such  imports. 
The  result  was  most  satis- 
factory— to  all  but  Mr  Asquith 
and  the  "jam  and  pickle"  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party. 
France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  all  the 
other  bounty  •  feeders  (save 
Russia)  came  to  terms  promptly. 
An  international  agreement  was 
entered  into,  binding  all  the 
beet-sugar  growing  countries 
to  compete  honestly  with  the 
cane-sugar  growing  countries. 
The  agreement  is  in  full  opera- 
tion at  this  moment,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  There 
was  no  retaliation ;  a  simple 
remonstrance  was  enough. 

Instead  of  tariff  wars  having 
been  provoked  by  our  threat  of 
countervailing  duties,  it  might 
be  more  correctly  said  that  a 
new  principle  of  international 
commercial  law  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Sugar  Convention 
of  1902.  This  is  the  one  soli- 
tary case  of  so-called  retaliation 
in  our  recent  fiscal  history.  If 
not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr  Asquith  of  another. 
In  his  "vast  experience"  he 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  second. 
He  might  at  the  same  time  in- 
form us  how  he,  as  a  man  of 
education  and  a  responsible 
law-maker,  can  justify  false 
arguments  based  on  the  misuse 
of  words.  While  he  was  talk- 
ing to  his  Cinderford  audience 
of  "retaliation,"  he  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  every 
man  of  them  attached  to  it  its 
popular  meaning  of  hitting 
back.  He  must  ako  have 
known  that  in  its  fiscal  appli- 
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Total  values 

Wheat 
£27,068,049 

Floor. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

£8,947,747 

£7.180,992 

£6,041.321 

From  Colonies 
From  foreign  countries . 
(Germany    . 

7,668,664 

869.938 
£8,077,814 

•  •  • 

£7,130,992 

183,666 

£19,889,496 

£4,867,666 

•  •  • 

£79,122 

£7,437 

•  •  • 

Russia 

2,146,906 

•  ■  • 

£2,664,092 

£2,868.073 

Roumania  . 

768,606 

... 

1,276,661 

•  •  • 

Turkey 

104,637 

•  •  ■ 

1,229,066 

•  •  • 

France 

•  •  • 

286,424 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

Austria-Hungary 

•  •  • 

393,290 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

United  States     . 

14,476,061 

7.219,846 

936,691 

367,763 

Chile 

84,999 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Argentina  . 
Other  countries . 

1,463,981 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

276,284 

170,817 

1,124,482 

1,636,829 

Total  values 

1 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Potatoes. 

£1,370,867 

£11,710,773 

£2,212,960 

£1,689,683 

From  Colonies 
From  foreign  countries . 
Germany    . 

340.728 

29,503 

1,473,866 

481,134 

£1,030,129 

£11.681,270 

£739,096 

£1,108,899 

£59,617 

■  •  • 

£44,994 

Russia 

27,285 

£1,733,036 

•  •  • 

Roumania  . 

•  •  • 

4,806,414 

•  •  • 

Turkey 

180,236 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

France 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

626.271 

United  SUtes     . 

•  •  • 

561,230 

•  •  • 

Argentina  . 

■  •  • 

3,649,729 

•  •  • 

Morocco     . 

138,943 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

Egypt 

207,119 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

Other  countries  . 

416,930 

1,031,861 

£739,096 

437,134 

Live  animals. 

£8,269,175 
1,766,663 

Beef,  fresh. 

Mutton,  fresh. 

Pork,  ftresh. 

Total  values 
From  Colonies 

From  foreign  countries . 

United  States     . 
Argentina  . 
Holland     . 
Belgium     . 
Other  countries . 

£7,906,144 
633,116 

£6,914.911 
3,762,290 

£1,446,146 

•  •  • 

£6,612,622 

£7,372,029 

£3,162,621 

£1,446,146 

£6,606,382 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

"6,240 

£6,204,067 
1,723,732 

•  •  • 

444,240 

£2,278,027 
780,620 

99,074 

£672,328 

762,089 
88,722 
88,006 
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Babbits. 

Baeon. 

Beef,  salted. 

Hams. 

Total  values      . 
From  Colonies 

From  foreign  countries. 

United  States    . 
Belgium     . 
Denmark  . 
Other  countries . 

£734,326 
420,127 

£13,426,967 
1,203,280 

£244,002 

•  •  • 

£3,869.002 
420,319 

£314,199 

£12,223,687 

£244,002 

£3,488,683 

£226,800 
87,899 

£8,239,522 

8,749,108 
236,067 

£227,283 

•  •  • 

16,719 

£3,422,004 

•  •  • 

16,679 

Total  values 
From  Colonies 


From  foreign  countries . 


United  States 

HolUnd 

France 

Portugal 

Norway 

Russia 

Belgium 

Other  countries 


Pork,  salted. 


£305,687 


£306,587 


£187,134 


118,453 


Meat, 
unenumerated. 


£1,199,140 


£1,199,140 


£259,900 
623,649 


316,591 


Fish,  canned. 


£3,648,676 
1,262,666 


£2,295,910 


£878,612 

13,748 

261,612 

312,826 

260,133 


486,756 


Poultry  and 
Game. 


£1,059,060 


£1,059,060 


£225,160 


218,459 
281,063 
834,378 


Total  values     . 
From  Colonies 

From  foreign  countries . 

France 

Germany    . 

Holland     . 

Denmark    . 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

Russia 

United  Stetes    . 

Belgium     . 

Other  countries . 

Batter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

Hops. 

£20,527,934 
2,631,149 

£6,412,420 
4,438,898 

£6,299,934 
209,316 

£798,588 

•  •  • 

£17,996,785 

£1,979,027 

£6,090.618 

£798,588 

£2,233,122 

145,619 

1,973,960 

9,302,362 

996,838 

2,196,234 

252,874 

896,776 

£118,611 
668,808 

•  •  • 
■  ■  • 

962,112 
286,001 

£717,434 
1,260,851 

1,366,073 

1,500,961 

827,914 
417,385 

i 

£860,798 
487,796 
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Total  values 

liani. 

Margarine. 

,  Sugar,  refined. 

Sugar,  raw. 

£4,118,990 

£2,569,453 

£9,708,466 

£5,027,907 

From  Colonies 
From  foreign  countries . 
France 

•  •  • 

£4,118,990 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

942,398 

£2,569,453 

£9,708,466 

£4,085,514 

£117,858 

£1,196,188 

£658,378 

Germany    . 

•  •  • 

7,009,349 

2,316,887 

Holland 

2,409,207 

1,872.472 

110,317 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

14,918 

« « • 

•  •  • 

Belgium 

•  •  • 

87,071 

242,774 

Austria-Hungary 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

126,342 

Philippines 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14,880 

Peru  .... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57,182 

Brazil 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

191,376 

Argentina  . 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

804,812 

United  SUtes     . 

£3,834,689 

•  »  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Other  countries . 

284,851 

27,475 

43,386 

62,616 

Total  values 

1 

Tea. 

Wiues. 

Spirits. 

Tobacco. 

.  j  £8,837,880 

£4,947.767 

£2,088,921 

£5,799,810 

From  Colonies 
From  foreign  coun 
France 

7,981,280 

1 

158,985 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

tries.  1      £856,600 

£4,788.782 

■  •  • 

£5,799,810 

1               •     '                     •  •  • 

£2,544,155 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Germany    . 

»                •     1                     •  •  • 

59,847 

... 

•  •  • 

Holland     . 

»                    •       ;                            •  •  • 

265,103 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

Spain 

»                    •       .                            •  •  • 

601,469 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Portugal    . 

•                                   •  •  ■ 

1,204.488 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Italy. 

1                    •       '                            •  •  • 

60,779 

•  •  • 

China 

.  '      £491,297 

... 

•  ■  • 

• « • 

United  SUtes 

1        .  .           ... 

» •  • 

£4,715,965 

Other  countries . 

865.803 

52,941 

... 

1,088,845 

Imported  Food  per  Head,  1902.     Distinguishing  Foreign  and 
Colonial,  and  showing  Probable  Duty  per  Head. 


Total  per 
Head. 

Colonial  per 

Foreign  per 

New  Duty 

Head. 

Head. 

per  Head. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

«.     d. 

Wheat 

• 

216 

60 

156 

•  •  • 

Oats  and  oatmeal 

• 

44 

1-6 

42-5 

•  •  • 

Rice    . 

• 

21 

12-2 

8-8 

•  •  • 

Other  grains,  &c. 

• 

iable 

82 
363 

0-6 
74-3 

81*4 

•  •  • 

Total  grain  dut 

288-7 

1  ^ 

Flour 

• 

52 

5 

47 

0     4 

Maize  and  maize-meal . 

119 

0-3 

118-7 

free 

Beef,  mutton,  and 

pork 

21-4 

3  0 

18-4 

•  •  • 

Other  meat 

• 

51 

0-9 

4-2 

•  •  • 

26-5 


3-9 


22-6 


0     9 
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Imported  Food  psb  Head,  1902 — continued. 


Bacon  and  hams 


Total  per  Colonial  per  Foreign  per  New  Duty 

Head.  Head.  Head.  per  Head. 

lb.  lb.  lb.  8.     d. 

17-6  1-6  160  free 


Butter  and  margarine . 

Cheese 

Lard    . 


13-2 

6-8 
4-4 

24-4 


1-4 
6-0 


6-4 


Total  new  duties,  3s.  per  head  per  annum. 


118 
1-8 
4-4 


18-0 


Tea  . 
Sugar  . 
CoBee  . 
Cocoa  . 


93-2 


11-7 


81-6 


0     1i 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Reduced  duty 
8.     d. 

7-0 

6-3 

0-7 

2    7^ 

84-0 

6  0 

79  0 

1     2 

0-8 

0-4 

0-4 

0     1 

1-4 

•  •  • 

1-4 

0    H 

4     0 


Total  reductions  in  food  duties,  4s.  per  head  per  annum. 


Imported  Foods  consumed  per  Head  of  Population,  1840  and  1901. 


1840. 

1901. 

lb. 

lb. 

Bacon  and  hams   .... 

001 

19-87 

Beef,  salted  and  fresh 

•  •  • 

12-59 

Beef,  killed  on  landing     . 

•  •  • 

9-37 

Butter 

105 

9-85 

Margarine 

•  •  • 

2-56 

Cheese 

0-92 

6-82 

Cocoa,  raw 

0  08 

102 

M      manufactured 

•  •  • 

018 

Coffee 

108 

0-76 

Currants  and  raisins 

1-45 

4  09 

Meat,  preserved   . 

•  •  • 

1-90 

Mutton,  fresh 

•  •  • 

9-72 

Pork,  salted  and  fresh 

•  •  • 

2-76 

Potatoes  . 

001 

18-53 

Rice 

0-90 

11-43 

Sugar,  raw 

15-20 

3218 

M       refined 

•  •  • 

66-81 

Tea 

1-22 

616 

Tobacco    . 

0-86 

1-89 

Wheat  and  wheat-flour 

> 

42-47 

247-08 

Maize 

•  •  • 

137-60 

66-25 

69316 

Eggs         ....            No. 

3-65 

49-26 

Wine         ....           gals. 

0-26 

0-37 

Spirits 

• 

• 

M 

014 

0-21 
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A   GREAT   adventurer:    THE   DUKE   DE   RIPPERDA. 


BY  WALTER  R   HARRIS. 


There  is  no  little  fascination 
in  these  prosaic  days  in  turning 
back  to  the  lives  of  the  old 
adventurers,  whose  careers,  im- 
possible in  these  times  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  abound 
with  that  touch  of  romance 
which — fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  case  may  be 
— is  so  strikingly  absent  from 
public  life  to-day.  Yet  it  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere  of  Europe  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  abilities 
of  such  men  as  the  Duke  de 
Ripperda.  To-day,  when  every 
embassy  in  Europe  is  directly 
administered  by  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  country  it  rep- 
resents, when  even  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  globe 
are  connected  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  such  intrigue  as  ex- 
isted    in    the     early    part    of 
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the  eighteenth  century  at  the 
Courts  of  Europe  is  an  im- 
possibility. Publicity  and  a 
more  due  sense  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  international 
relations  have  almost  can- 
celled the  opportunities  for 
the  brilliant,  if  often  unscrup- 
ulous, diplomacy  of  those  days ; 
and  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  great  change  that 
took  place  all  over  Europe  in 
the  days  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  the  possibility  of  such 
careers  as  that  of  the  hero  of 
this  article  disappeared.  Dis- 
approve as  one  may  of  such 
lives  as  these  great  adven- 
turers lived,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  pervades  them 
a  certain  indefinable  charm, 
whether  their  successes  or 
failures  were  owing  to  sheer 
ability,   sheer  pluck,   or  sheer 
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motives  as  selfish  as  they  were 
unpatriotio,  worked  for  her 
own  ends  by  means  of  her 
Nuncios  and  her  Jesuits,  while 
the  traditional  relations,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  Catholic  kings 
and  the  emperors,  added  an 
active  factor  to  the  politics 
of  Madrid  that  was  happily 
less  apparent  in  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe. 

Cardinal  Giudice,  an  Italian 
as  unscrupulous  perhaps  as 
Ripperda  himself,  was  at  this 
time  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 
Already  he  had  once  fallen 
from  power,  to  be  again  re- 
instated ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  both  his  fall  and 
subsequent  rise  were  owing  to 
the  influence  of  ladies  whose 
charms  gained  favours  at 
Court.  Giudice  was  not  slow 
to  discover  the  abilities  of 
Ripperda,  and  the  two  ad- 
venturers, one  just  ending  his 
career,  the  other  on  the  point 
of  beginning  his,  became  fast 
friends.  This  friendship  was 
to  avail  Ripperda  but  little, 
for  Giudice's  second  and  final 
fall  from  power  occurred  in 
1716,  when  Ripperda,  owing 
to  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  Court  of  Madrid 
and  the  States-General,  was 
recalled  to  Holland.  But  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Giudice 
had  made  its  impression,  and 
had  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
Ripperda  the  hopes  for  a  like 
but  more  successful  career.  He 
remained  but  a  short  time  in 
Holland, — ^just  long  enough,  in 
fact,  to  settle  up  his  afiairs 
for  a  prolonged  absence ;  and 
having  abjured  his  recently 
adopted  Protestantism  and 
reverted  once  more  to  the 
Roman   Catholic  faith,  he   set 


out  for  Madrid,  not  as  an 
accredited  ambassador,  but  as 
a  private  individual  who  came 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
mises undoubtedly  made  to  him 
there,  that  if  he  would  for- 
sake his  heretical  faith  and 
his  nationality,  a  career  of  sur- 
passing opportunities  awaited 
him. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  pub- 
licly received  back  into  the 
Roman  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  on 
their  majesties' recommendation 
was  immediately  taken  under 
the  protection  of  Cardinal  Alber- 
oni,  who  had  succeeded  Cardinal 
Giudice  as  Prime  Minister. 
Just  as  Giudice  had  not  been 
slow  to  perceive  the  natural  abil- 
ities of  Ripperda,  so  they  were 
not  lost  upon  Alberoni,  and  he 
quickly  became  the  confidant, 
and  probably  the  only  confi- 
dant, of  the  scheming  cardinal 
But  their  united  plans  were 
destined  to  failure.  A  plot 
was  discovered  to  have  been 
hatched  in  Madrid  to  carry  oflF 
the  Regent  of  France,  and 
Alberoni  was  implicated.  War 
broke  out  between  the  two 
nations,  in  which  England  and 
Austria  sided  with  France. 
French  troops  invaded  Spain, 
and  the  British  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Byng,  routed  the  Span- 
ish navy.  Alberoni  fell  from 
power,  and  in  December  1719 
left  Spain  in  disgrace,  and  Rip- 
perda, his  sworn  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, disappeared  at  the  same 
time  from  active  life,  retiring 
to  a  country  house  at  Segovia, 
where  he  took  to  horticulture 
with  the  same  assiduity  that 
he  had  exhibited  in  intrigue. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Madame 
de  Ripperda  first  enters  upon 
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and  they  were  his  sole  fiidvisers. 
He  realised  that  he  was  neces- 
sary to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  that  at  last  he  had 
reached  power.  His  wife  ad- 
mirably supported  him.  She 
ruled  the  ladies  of  the  Spanish 
Court  as  sternly  as  he  did  the 
men.  She  played  the  r6le  of 
grande  dame  with  equal  success 
to  that  of  the  chdtelaine  at 
Segovia.  Her  change  of  man- 
ner and  ideas  led  to  a  witty 
saying,  apropos  of  her  husband's 
recent  honours,  that  '*  Madame 
Bipperda  left  Madrid  just  be- 
fore the  Duchess  de  Bipperda 
arrived  there." 

The  Duke's  success  increased 
daily.  To  the  many  dignities 
he  already  held  Philip  V.  added 
those  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Minister  of  War,  and  event- 
ually bestowed  upon  him  the 
power  of  revising  all  sentences 
and  transactions,  by  which  he 
became  in  reality  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. Such  an  accumulation 
of  positions  and  honours  had 
never  probably  been  previously 
held  by  a  Spaniard,  much  less 
by  a  foreigner,  at  the  Spanish 
Court. 

Bipperda  did  not  hesitate  to 
act  up  to  these  dignities,  and 
so  overbearing  did  he  become 
in  his  manner  that  he  raised 
up  a  host  of  enemiea  No  form 
of  intrigue  was  left  untried 
against  him.  A  lever  was 
made  of  the  "  treaty  of 
Hanover,"  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Electors 
and  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
which  undoubtedly  injured  the 
elHcacy  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
that  Bipperda  had  negotiated, 
but  in  vain.  Bipperda's  posi- 
tion  seemed   unassailable,  and 


his  intense  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  maintain  it  no 
doubt  assisted  to  retain  him 
in  power.  Meanwhile  he  had 
served  Spain  well  in  more  than 
one  way.  He  had  successfully 
introduced  manufactures  into 
the  country  and  increased  trade. 
In  1726  he  was  even  able 
to  clothe  the  Spanish  infantry 
in  locally  manufactured  cloth, 
whereas  a  few  years  previously 
no  such  industry  existed  in  the 
country. 

The  details  of  the  events 
that  brought  about  Bipperda's 
fall  are  not  known,  except  it 
was  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
his  former  friends  the  Jesuits. 
As  to  what  had  passed  between 
them  to  cause  his  former 
confidants  and  associates  to 
bring  about  his  ruin  has 
never  been  fully  disclosed. 
This  much  alone  is  certain, 
that  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
able  to  persuade  the  king  of 
Bipperda's  disloyalty,  and  in 
this  they  must  have  received 
the  aid  of  his  many  enemies. 
After  a  pathetic  interview  with 
King  Philip,  Bipperda  retired 
once  more  into  private  life 
at  Segovia,  and  the  Duchess 
again  pronounced  herself  as 
"charmed"  at  the  change. 

The  public,  who  until  this 
time  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  Bipperda  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  interests,  now 
threatened  to  tear  him  in 
pieces.  His  fall  had  turned 
loose  all  their  passions,  and 
the  passions  of  the  public  of 
Spain  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Bipperda  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Madrid,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Mr 
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manner  of  expressing  that  he 
had  been  forcibly  seized  in  the 
British  Embassy  and  thrown 
into  prison. 

Mr  Stanhope's  courier  was, 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, detained  for  several 
days  on  the  frontier,  so  that 
the  first  news  of  the  incident 
received  in  London  was  through 
the  Spanish  Embassy.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  wise  appeased  by 
the  Spanish  Ambassador's  ex- 
cuses, and  replied  in  a  lengthy 
and  severe  despatch  dated  June 
20, 1726,  in  which,  after  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  case,  he  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  British 
Embassy.  The  relations  of 
England  and  Spain  were,  how- 
ever, undergoing  so  great  a 
change  that  the  incident  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
more  important  affairs. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment 
to   the   Duchess    de    Ripperda, 
whom  we  had  left  in  hysterics 
in  the  Embassy  reception-room. 
A  quiet  period  of  thought,  in 
which  no  doubt  she   reviewed 
the  whole  situation,  decided  her 
that    her    husband's    downfall 
was  final.     She  became  incon- 
solable, spending  her   time  in 
acts  of  charity  and  in  constant 
companionship  with  the  priests. 
She  took  great  care  to  main- 
tain for  herself  the  esteem  of 
the  world,  and   more   particu- 
larly of   the   Church,   through 
whose   influence  she  may  still 
have  hoped  that  some  ameliora- 
tion in  the  Duke's  position  might 
possibly  be  brought  about.    But 
as  she  grew  to  realise  that  the 
Duke's    career    in    Spain   was 
ended,  and  that  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  his  ever  leav- 
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ing  his  prison,  she  followed  the 
side  of  public  opinion,  neglected 
to  visit  the  castle  of  Segovia, 
and  even  agreed  with  the  world 
in  general  that  it  was  the 
Duke's  unprincipled  ambition 
that  had  brought  about  his 
ruin.  With  this  confession  on 
her  lips,  she  became  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  as  the 
contemporary  biographer  states, 
"her  extraordinary  (Economy, 
her  great  Piety,  her  extensive 
Charity,  and  her  profound 
Obedience  to  her  Ghostly  Di- 
rectors secured  to  her  an  uni- 
versal Applause." 

Meanwhile  Ripperda  re- 
mained incarcerated  in  the 
fortress  of  Segovia,  where  his 
ambitions  and  irascible  tem- 
perament, added  to  constant 
attacks  of  the  gout,  rendered 
his  confinement  hard  to  bear. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  well  treated, 
was  accompanied  by  his  valet, 
— who  had  followed  his  master's 
example  throughout,  even  in  his 
changes  of  religion, — and  was 
allowed  to  receive  visitors.  He 
spent  some  of  his  spare  hours 
in  drawing  up  an  "apology" 
for  his  conduct  of  affairs,  in 
which  he  so  violently  attacked 
his  enemies  that  a  contempor- 
ary stated  it  was  difficult  to 
know  which  to  admire  the 
most — "the  Poignancy  of  his 
Malice  or  the  Elegancy  of  his 
Geniua" 

It  was  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Segovia  that  he  met 
with  a  person  who  was  to  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  his 
later  life.  This  was  a  young 
Spanish  girl,  of  very  attract- 
ive appearance  and  pleasant 
manner,  who  became  celebrated 
as  the  "Fair  Castilian,"  and 
who  followed  Ripperda  through 
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ish  Jews  who  happened  to  be 
in  Holland  at  the  time,  from 
whom  during  the  voyage  he 
learned  much  about  the  coun- 
try in  whioh  he  had  deter- 
mined not  only  to  take  up  his 
residence  but  also  to  play  a 
leading  part. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tangier 
he  spent  only  a  few  days  at 
that  port,  and,  after  visiting 
Tetuan,  he  set  out  for  Mekinez, 
the  capital  of  Mulai  Abdullah. 
His  journey  gave  him  evidence 
that  the  Jews  were  a  despised 
race  in  Morocco,  and  that  their 
friendship  would  impede  rather 
than  aid  his  aims  and  ambi- 
tions. It  was  on  this  account 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  Mekinez, 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  a 
French  merchant,  whose  wife,  a 
young  Spanish  lady,  became  at 
once  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
"Fair  Castiliau."  The  mer- 
chant gave  no  glowing  account 
of  the  reception  Ripperda  was 
likely  to  meet  with  from  the 
Sultan,  and  in  this  respect  he 
did  not  misinform  him.  The 
audience  took  place,  and  the 
Sultan  listened  attentively 
enough  to  the  Duke's  plots 
and  plans  against  Spain,  but 
refused  to  engage  upon  any 
action  until  he  had  given  the 
matter  mature  consideration. 
Meanwhile  he  advised  Rip- 
perda to  see  the  error  of  his 
way  and  embrace  Islam.  This 
appears  to  have  offered  no 
great  obstacle  to  the  Duke, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  already  several  times 
changed  his  religion ;  and  on 
his  return  from  his  inter- 
view with  Mulai  Abdullah  he 
broached  the  subject  to  the 
merchant,  much  to  the  latter's 
horror    and    indignation.      He 


wisely,  however,  expressed  no 
more  than  his  surprise,  but 
forthwith  took  steps  to  rid  his 
roof  of  so  unwelcome  a  guest. 
He  introduced  the  Duke  to  a 
certain  French  renegade,  known 
to  the  Moors  by  the  name  of 
AIL  This  estimable  character 
was  a  renegade  monk  whose 
debaucheries  had  made  his 
residence  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country  impossible,  upon  which 
he  had  emigrated  to  England, 
where,  much  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  that  even  amongst 
Protestants  there  appeared  to 
be  some  idea  of  a  code  of 
morality.  He  then  tried  Mo- 
rocco, and  with  more  success. 
Between  Ali  and  the  Duke  a 
friendship  soon  sprang  up,  each 
realising  that  the  other  could 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  use. 

Ripperda's  second  interview 
with  the  Sultan  proved  more 
satisfactory.  Considerable  state 
was  observed,  and  the  Duke 
appeared  in  a  suit  of  red  velvet 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  on 
taking  his  leave  presented  his 
majesty  with  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  a  watch  set  in  a 
finger-ring,  a  marvel  unknown 
at  the  Moorish  Court,  and 
probably  a  great  rarity  in 
those  days.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  Sultan  spoke 
Spanish  fluently,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  interior  of 
Morocco  was  more  open  to 
Europeans  then  than  it  is  to- 
day. At  the  present  moment 
no  Europeans  are  allowed  to 
reside  in  Mekinez,  except  as 
lodgers  in  the  houses  of  the 
Jewish  quarter,  while  at  this 
period  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  small  number  of  them  living 
in  comfort  and  ease  in  the 
Moorish  town. 
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awaited  the  return  of  Admiral 
Perez,  with  whom,  it  may  be 
remembered,     Hipperda      had 
ah^ady   had   an    interview   at 
The  Hague.     On  the  Admiral's 
arrival  the  Duke  was  not  slow 
to   renew   his    friendship,   and 
with  such  suooess   that   Perez 
supported  his  ideas  so  strongly 
at  Court,  and  spoke  so  highly 
in  Kipperda's  favour,  that  the 
Duke  was  forthwith  appointed 
a   "  Basha,"  and   given   entire 
command  of  the  Moorish  army 
as  well  as  of  the  conduct  of  the 
forthcoming    war.      The    man 
who     as    a     diplomatist     had 
negotiated       the      treaty      of 
Vienna,  now  found   himself  a 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief.        But 
there  were  certain  formalities 
to    be    gone     through     before 
Ripperda     could     be     legally 
appointed    to    his    new    post. 
His   adoption    of    the   Moslem 
faith  still  required  certain  acts 
before   it   could   be   considered 
legal      Ripperda  hesitated,  or 
rather  postponed  the  day,  and 
meanwhile  the  "  Fair  Castilian  " 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son. 
This  but  added  to  the  Duke's 
difficulties,  for  his  mistress  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  and  his  de- 
votion to  her,  and  the  fear  of 
breaking    her    heart,   deterred 
him   from   receiving   the  child 
into  the  faith  he  had  so  lately 
adopted.     On  the  other  hand, 
to    baptise    his     infant    as    a 
Christian  might  upset  all  the 
schemes   on  which   he   had   so 
steadfastly   set    his   heart,    by 
awakening    suspicion     in     the 
Sultan's    eyes.      However,    he 
took    the     latter    course,    and 
spared    the    "Fair    Castilian" 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
son  a  Moslem.     The  child  was 
secretly  baptised. 


Ripperda  had  acted  without 
due  consideration  for  the  ideas 
and    opinions    of    his   Moslem 
friends    and    supporters,    and 
strong   objections  were   raised 
to  his  action.     The  Duke,  how- 
ever,  was    never   wanting    in 
ingenuity,  and  before  his  pro- 
testing friends  left  him  he  had 
carried   out    a  bargain.      For 
the   mother's    sake    the    child 
was    to    remain    a    Christian, 
but  he  agreed   that   his  valet 
should     at     once     adopt     the 
Moslem  faith,  and  go  through 
every  formality  necessary  under 
the   circumstances.      The    ser- 
vant did  not  hesitate,  seeing  a 
possibility  of  promotion  in  the 
service   of    the    Sultan.      Rip- 
perda's    formal   reception   into 
Islam   was    again    announced. 
He  feared    certain    details    of 
the   ceremony,  but   at   length, 
seeing   that   it   was    necessary 
to  his  ambition  and  his  schemes, 
he  pretended  that  the  Sultan's 
personal   instruction   had   con- 
vinced him  of  the  truth  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  with 
great    feasting   and   rejoicings 
the  ceremony  was  carried  out. 
Mortified    and    indignant,    the 
"Fair   Castilian"    for  a   time 
refused  even  to  see  him. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Court 
now  gave  their  entire  attention 
to  the  proposed  war  with  Spain, 
and  Ripperda's  plan  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Ceuta,  a  Spanish 
possession  situated  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  was  agreed  upon,  and 
10,000  men  were  raised  for  this 
opening  episode  of  the  war. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Spain  would  remain  idle 
imder  the  circumstances,  and 
she  prepared  a  counter-move 
against  Oran,   which  at   that 
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him  as  their  lasting  friend,  and 
promised  to  guard  and  further 
their  interests.  This  skilful 
flattery,  likely  enough  assisted 
by  more  worldly  considerations, 
not  only  stifled  their  jealousy, 
but  also  gained  him  their 
support. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
we  bid  adieu  to  one  of  the 
minor  characters  of  this  article. 
The  Duke's  valet,  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  spy  at  Ceuta, 
was  eventually  caught  by  the 
Spaniards.  Threatened  with 
torture,  he  confessed  to  being 
in  Ripperda's  employ,  and  to 
carrying  information  to  the 
commander  of  the  Moorish 
troops  which  were  investing 
the  town.  Pardon  was  not  to 
be  expected,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  handed  over 
to  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  for 
having  abjured  his  faith  and 
adopted  Islam.  His  end  is  un- 
known, but  can  be  surmised. 
The  tender  mercies  of  the 
Inquisition  were  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  Moors  themselves. 
When  the  "Fair  Castilian " 
learned  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate individual  she  was  much 
distressed,  and  in  a  torrent  of 
abuse  accused  Ripperda  of 
having  brought  it  about.  His 
reply  is  preserved  by  his  con- 
temporary biographer.  He 
lectured  her  on  the  fortunes 
of  war,  spoke  of  the  risks  he 
personally  encountered,  and 
concluded  by  bidding  her  mind 
her  own  business. 

Ripperda  was  again  de- 
spatched to  Oran,  and  as  his 
position  of  authority  was 
stronger  than  ever,  he  in- 
stituted severe  measures  in 
attempting  to  instil  some  idea 
of    discipline    into    his    troops. 


He  hung  any  soldier  guilty 
of  pillage  or  looting,  and  by 
this  and  similar  repressive 
measures  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing some  order  amongst 
the  Moorish  army.  Leaving 
the  siege  of  Oran  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  his  lieutenants, 
he  proceeded  to  Ceuta,  where, 
after  various  successes,  the 
Moorish  forces  were  disas- 
trously routed. 

Ripperda  was  once  more  in 
fear  of  his  life ;  but  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Sultan's  mother 
and  his  popularity  amongst 
the  officials  at  Court  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Mulai 
Abdullah  decided  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  himself, 
and  forthwith  set  out  for 
Ceuta.  He  had  been  absent 
from  Mekinez  but  a  short  time 
when  rebellion  again  broke  out 
in  the  country,  and  the  Sultan 
was  obliged  hurriedly  to  re- 
turn to  his  capital.  Meanwhile 
Mekinez  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  revolt.  The  palace  had  been 
unsuccessfully  stormed,  and  the 
Sultan's  mother  had  died  half 
of  terror  and  half  from  a  chill 
that  she  had  caught  by  hiding 
at  night  in  one  of  the  palace 
gardens.  Mulai  Abdullah's  re- 
venge was  complete.  Whole- 
sale strangulation  and  every 
form  of  torture  instilled  fear 
and  loyalty  into  the  popula- 
tion, while  renegades  accused 
of  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lion were  thrown  alive  to  the 
lions. 

The  insecurity  of  life  which 
existed  at  this  period,  and  at 
most  periods,  in  Morocco  is 
illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote.  The  Basha  of  Taza, 
an  official  of  importance  and 
influence,  was  dining  one  night 
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place  and  Bipperda  to  proceed 
to  Mekinez.  Not  only  did  these 
two  refuse  to  go,  but  promptly 
removed  to  Tangier,  where 
they  put  the  town  into  a  condi- 
tion to  withstand  a  siege.  The 
fortifications  which  the  English 
had  left  there  on  their  evacua- 
tion in  1684,  although  nomin- 
ally destroyed  before  they  left, 
were  with  some  repairs  sufficient 
to  protect  the  town  from  an 
attack  by  tribal  soldiers.  But 
even  a  stronger  argument  with 
the  troops  that  Mulai  Ali  de- 
spatched to  the  place  was  the 
ready  money  which  Bipperda 
and  his  ally  distributed  amongst 
them.  They  returned  to  Mek- 
inez with  nothing  accomplished; 
and  as  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Court,  the  Sultan 
accepted  a  handsome  present 
in  money,  of  which  he  was 
much  in  need,  and  came  to 
terms  with  the  Basha  and 
Bipperda. 

His  public  life  was  now 
over.  Suffering  much  with  the 
gout,  and  feeling  his  increasing 
years,  Bipperda  abandoned  his 
schemes  and  his  ambitions,  and, 
still  accompanied  by  the  "  Fair 
Castilian,"  he  retired  once  more 
to  Tetuan,  certainly  the  most 
pleasant  of  Moorish  cities  in 
both  situation  and  climate. 
There  he  resided  in  much  lux- 
ury, on  terms  of  great  intim- 
acy with  his  friend  the  Basha, 
each  entertaining  the  other  in 
turn  with  lavish  expenditure. 

As  Bipperda  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching he  became  uneasy  in 
mind,  and  eventually  decided 
once  more  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  that  Church  which  he 
had  so  often  abandoned.  As 
his  illness  increased  he  sent  for 


a  priest,  on  whose  arrival  he 
was  immediately  confessed  and 
absolved.  He  then  took  the 
last  sacrament  and  made  his 
will  So  Uttle  difficulty  had 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  his 
full  and  speedy  absolution  that 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  this  document  contains 
large  bequests  to  convents  and 
churches,  without  which  per- 
haps the  absolution  might  have 
been  a  matter  of  more  serious 
difficulty.  To  each  of  his  ser- 
vants he  left  a  small  legacy, 
and  the  residue  of  his  property, 
a  very  considerable  one,  to  the 
"  Fair  Castilian  "  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

A  few  days  later,  on  October 
17,  1737,  Bipperda  died,  and 
the  following  morning  his  house 
was  sacked  by  the  population 
of  Tetuan,  but  craftily  the 
Duke  had  removed  all  his  valu- 
ables shortly  before  his  death. 
The  same  day  the  funeral  took 
place,  with  full  Moslem  rites, — 
for  his  reconversion  to  Christi- 
anity had  been  kept  secret, — 
and  the  Imam  harangued  the 
assembled  notables  on  the  high 
example  and  many  virtues  of 
the  deceased's  life.  Salutes 
were  fired  from  the  forts,  and 
amidst  a  large  concourse  of 
people  his  body  was  interred. 

The  "  Fair  CastiUan"  did  not 
long  survive  him,  but  died 
within  a  year  or  two  in  Spain. 

Twenty  -  two  years  —  from 
1715,  when  Bipperda  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  States- 
General  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
till  his  death  m  1737— had 
sufficed  for  all  the  successes 
and  failures,  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes, of  this  extraordinary 
career. 
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resident  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity whom  you  happen  to 
like  will  possibly  not  have 
gone  down;  and  those  whom 
you  happen  to  dislilie  can  be 
avoided,  or  are  already  on  the 
wing  for  the  localities  in  Switz- 
erland which  they  successfully 
conspire,  with  schoolmasters 
and  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  render  impossible  as 
places  of  resort  for  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 
The  undergraduates  will  also  for 
the  most  part  have  gone  down, 
a  circumstance  attended  with 
a  twofold  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  be  able  to 
get  a  bed  in  College ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  you  may  be  spared 
the  sight  of  those  changes  in 
dress  and  manners  which  have 
taken  place  since  your  time. 
The  Panama  hat,  to  be  sure,  is 
ubiquitous,  and  your  eyes  may 
chance  to  see — as  ours  have 
seen — a  scholar,  in  full  academic 
garb  and  white  tie,  lighting  his 
pipe  on  the  steps  of  the  Schools 
from  which  he  has  this  instant 
emerged ;  but  you  may  escape 
the  shock  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  given  to  every  well-regulated 
mind  by  the  unholy  oombina- 
tion  of  Norfolk  jacket,  com- 
moner's gown,  and  tweed  shoot- 
ing-cap, which,  if  all  tales  are 
true,  is  the  regulation  costume 
forgoing  to  lecture  in.  Even 
so  were  the  men  of  an  ancient 
generation  horrified  when  they 
learned  by  report  that  the 
modern  undergraduate  pre- 
sumed to  walk  about  the  streets 
in  flannels  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  river  or  the  Parka 

As     regards     external     and 
visible     changes,     it    is    plain 
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that  the  restlessness  and  in- 
genuity of  man  have  not  been 
by  any  means  idle.  The  Green 
Barge  is  no  longer  to  be  foimd 
below  the  Gut,  but  has  been 
relegated  to  a  position  on  the 
CherwelL  There  are  new 
buildings  at  Trinity,  at  Brase- 
nose,  at  Magdalen,  and  at  New 
College.  A  large  boarding- 
house  for  sectaries,  called  a 
College,  has  sprung  up  some- 
where behind  Holywell.  Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  High 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
and  all  that  represents  the 
Church  at  Carfax  is  a  tower. 
The  rapid  and  persistent  growth 
of  the  town  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
most  remarkable ;  and  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  city  must 
have  increased  enormously. 
We  can  testify  at  first  hand 
that  a  street  of  houses  extends 
very  nearly  the  whole  way 
to  Iffiey.  Good,  commodious 
houses,  too,  they  seem  to  be 
of  their  kind,  with  rentals 
ranging,  we  should  surmise, 
from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
Who  live  in  them  and  where 
they  come  from,  are  questions 
that  might  have  baffled  the 
curiosity  of  Herodotus  himself. 
On  every  side  of  Oxford  matters 
are  said  to  be  the  same.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  it  seems  to 
have  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  residential  towns  in  the 
southern  midlands  of  England, 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  Chel- 
tenham and  Leamington  in 
this  respect  is  menaced,  if  not 
altogether  overthrown.  Yet, 
amid  all  these  and  similar 
changes,  the  essential  charm 
of   the    place    remains    unim- 
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Beade.  And  so  we  ohiefly 
value  Mr  Hut  ton's  work  less 
for  its  good  intentions  or  its 
well-worn  facts,  than  for  the 
inimitable  example  it  contains 
of  that  speoies  of  blunder  which 
proceeds  from  the  unwarrant- 
able affectation  of  familiarity 
with  things  to  which  the  writer 
is  a  total  stranger.  Miss  '*  Bel- 
inda Blinders  "  has  entertained 
us  a  good  deal  by  her  "  story  of 
Oxford  Life,"^  which  is  con- 
ceived in  the  old  -  fashioned 
spirit  of  riotous  extravaganza. 
But  in  her  most  happily  in- 
spired moments  it  probably 
never  entered  her  head  to 
speak,  as  Mr  Hutton  does,  of 
the  illustrious  College  which 
claims  Alfred  the  Great  for  its 
founder  as  "'Varsity." 

Very  different  from  Mr  Hut- 
ton's  performance  is  Mr  Cor- 
bin's,^  which  is  based  upon 
practical  experience  of  life  in 
the  University  derived  from 
actual  residence  at  Balliol.  Mr 
Corbin  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  he  is  impartial 
and  open-minded.  He  discovers 
no  desire  unduly  to  "  crack  up  " 
his  native  country,  and  in  truth 
the  picture  which  he  incident- 
ally draws  of  her  Universities 
is  the  reverse  of  flattering.  We 
do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  inaccuracies  in  his  pages : 
gross  blunders,  we  believe,  there 
are  none.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading than  the  impression 
produced  by  the  book  as  a 
whole.       Not     once     has     the 


author  succeeded  in  suggesting 
the  true  atmosphere,  in  catch- 
ing the  right  note ;  and  his 
want  of  success  is  due,  not 
merely  to  a  fondness  for  super- 
fluous jocularity  or  to  the 
habitual  employment  of  Trans- 
atlantic neologisms,  but  to 
something  that  goes  much 
deeper.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
for  any  one  to  give  a  just  or 
adequate  account  of  the  spirit 
of  a  foreign  institution,  how- 
ever closely  he  may  have 
studied  its  external  working. 
This  observation  is  peculiarly 
true  when  the  institution  hap- 
pens to  be  one  so  complex  and 
subtle  as  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  for  the  shades  of  tone 
and  feeling  are  too  delicate  and 
elusive  to  be  reproduced  by  any 
hand  save  a  master's.  The 
failure  of  so  intelligent  and 
candid  an  observer  as  Mr  Cor- 
bin should  once  more  put  us 
upon  our  guard  against  receiv- 
ing without  a  due  measure  of 
reserve  even  the  most  plausible 
and  best  vouched  for  tales  of 
the  philosophic  traveller. 

A  good  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr  Corbin  sometimes 
gets  hold  of  the  "  wrong  end  of 
the  stick  "  is  afforded  by  what 
he  has  to  say  about  "Greats." 
He  is  a  believer  in  the  view 
that  "brilliant  and  laborious 
students  too  often  come  off 
with  a  bare  third,  and  happy 
audacity  has  as  often  brought 
the  careless  a  first."  That  such 
things  have  happened  is  likely 
enough  ;   to  suppose  that  they 
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life  as  an  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional being."  But  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  there 
are  obstacles  and  dangers 
ahead  of  the  University  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 
The  temptations  to  extrava- 
gant living;  the  absence  of  a 
widely  diffused  taste  for  the 
things  of  the  mind;  the  low 
standard  in  matters  intellect- 
ual which  is  said  to  prevail 
in  the  average  British  home,— 
these  are  an  old  story,  and 
on  each  point,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last,  we  believe 
the  University  to  be  in  much 
better  case  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  The  danger  which 
seems  specially  to  confront  the 
University  at  the  present  time 
arises  partly  from  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  of  celibacy 
formerly  imposed  upon  Fellows, 
but  even  more  from  the  fact, 
already  adverted  to,  that  Ox- 
ford has  become  a  great  resi- 
dential centre  for  certain 
classes.  The  reactionaries  who 
would  fain  have  kept  the  rail- 
road away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  "dreaming  spires"  were 
perhaps  not  so  far  wrong  after 
all;  and  the  University  suffers 
because  the  town  is  readily 
accessible.  It  is  averred  that 
any  undergraduate  who  chooses 
to  apply  himself  to  that  "  line 
of  business"  may  dine  out 
every  night  of  the  week,  and 
may    go   to  dances    on    three 


evenings  out  of  six.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration ;  but 
even  so,  it  points  to  a  real 
mischief.  To  go  freely  into 
miscellaneous  society  forms,  or 
ought  to  form,  no  part  of  the 
purpose  with  which  a  young 
man  goes  to  Oxford;  and  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  how 
the  corporate  life  of  a  College 
must  be  impaired  if  its  mem- 
bers are  suffered  habitually  to 
partake  of  the  too  generous 
hospitality  dispensed  by  the 
villas  that  cluster  round  the 
Parks.  Nay,  more;  nothing 
could  so  powerfully  conduce 
as  the  present  conditions  to 
the  formation  of  those  boy- 
and-girl  attachments  which  in 
most  cases  fortunately  come  to 
nothing,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  others  result  in  singularly 
ill-assorted  and  therefore  miser- 
able unions.  This  formidable 
evil,  then,  must  be  faced  by 
the  authorities  with  tact  and 
firmnes&  We  have  confidence 
in  them,  we  have  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  we  have  still 
greater  confidence  in  that  mys- 
terious yet  potent  influence,  the 
genius  loci,  Oxford  is  reserved 
by  a  wholly  beneficent  fate  to 
be  the  "home  of  lost  causes," 
and  she  will  never  prove  false 
to  her  destiny.  For  lost  causes 
are  the  only  causes  worth  fight- 
ing for,  if  they  happen  to  be 
causes  at  all. 
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the  Editor  of  *Maga,'  for  my 
present  purpose  a  far  more  im- 
portant personage. 

Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  affeot 
to  believe   that   the  cat — qua 
cat — is  a  popular  character.    It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  history 
that  '*  puss  "  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple is  as  much  an  enemy  to 
the  ordinary  boy  as  "  dog  "  is  a 
friend.     For,  though  a  sister's 
cat  or  the  family  cat  or  now 
and  again  a  boy's  own  cat  may 
be  a  privileged  animal,  the  un- 
known outside  cat  is  promptly 
greeted  with  a  stone  or  other 
handy  missile,  where   the   un- 
known outside  dog  is  approached 
with  blandishments.     As  there 
is  no  effect  without  some  pro- 
ducing  cause,   so    there   is   no 
doubt  that  puss  has  many  habits 
that  do  not  commend   her   to 
the  mind  masculine.     Her  very 
gait,  stealthy  and  aggressively 
meek,  excites  a  feeling  of   re- 
pulsion, and  she  is  at  once  as 
ubiquitous   as  a  telegraph-boy 
and  as  inquisitive  as  a  district 
visitor.      That   she   should    be 
abhorred    of     gamekeepers    is 
only  natural,  for  a  cat  which 
has   once   tasted    the    joys    of 
poaching  is  of  all  criminals  the 
most   adventurous    and    incor- 
rigible.    Per  contra  she  is  en- 
titled to  rank  as  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  maid-servants,  who 
manage  to  pile  upon  her  back 
a  good  many  of  their  own  sins, 
whether   of   omission   or    com- 
mission ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
an  occasional  hard  knock  from 
the  housemaid's  broom  is  about 
the  sole  reward  puss  gets  for 
many  unconscious  services. 

And  yet,  though  I  feel  that 
it  is  rank  heresy  to  say  so,  the 
cat  in  the  way  of  companion- 


ship possesses  sundry  points  of 
superiority  over  the  dog,  hav- 
ing a  greater  sense  of  clean- 
liness and  refinement,  less 
ostentatious  vulgarity,  and 
being  less  noisy  and  more 
tactful.  Where  both  animals 
are  habitually  dishonest,  there 
is  this  point  in  favour  of  leav- 
ing the  cat  rather  than  the 
dog  in  a  room  with  a  plate  of 
bread-and-butter,  that  whereas 
the  food,  in  either  case,  would 
disappear  or  be  rendered  un- 
eatable, the  dog  would  not  be 
perfectly  happy  unless  he  had 
broken  the  plate  into  the  bar- 
gain. Though  the  cat  com- 
monly poses  as  a  timid,  and 
the  dog  as  a  lion-hearted 
animal,  there  is  probably  little 
to  choose  between  the  pair  in 
the  matter  of  animal  courage ; 
and  if  cat  meets  dog  in  hand- 
to-hand  encounter,  for  her 
weight  the  former,  to  whom 
nature  has  assigned  a  double 
portion  of  offensive  armour,  is 
the  stronger  fighter. 

"  He'll  kill  a  cat  any  day  of 
the  week,"  says  the  sporting 
butcher  of  his  bull  -  terrier. 
But  were  it  possible  to  put 
the  latter  evil-looking  creature 
in  a  thirty-foot  ring  with  a 
feline  of  his  own  size  and 
weight,  the  boot  would  be  on 
the  other  leg  altogether.  And 
in  a  natural  battlefield  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  an  army 
of  cats,  as  possessing  greater 
mobility  and  power  of  resource, 
would  outlast  and  defeat,  by 
the  process  of  exhaustion,  an 
army  of  dogs.  Even  mankind, 
when  in  foreign  parts  he  en- 
counters one  of  the  cat  genus 
as  large  as  a  Newfoundland 
dog,    prefers,    if    unarmed,    to 
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bought,  or  stolen  for  my 
small  daughter's  benefit.  Mis- 
fortunes seemed  to  dog  the 
footsteps  of  these  creatures, 
who  disappeared  almost  as 
suddenly  as  they  came;  and, 
as  the  post  of  nursery -kitten 
was  never  long  vacant,  I  am 
inclined  to  fancy  that  the  sup- 
ply of  this  commodity  in  our 
part  of  the  world  must  out- 
run the  demand.  The  solitary 
kitten  that  survived  to  blossom 
into  cathood  was  Poo,  of  ever- 
green memory,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  that  force  of  character, 
grimness  of  purpose,  and  a  dis- 
tinct vein  of  originality  com- 
manded an  amount  of  respect- 
ful, and  in  some  oases  servile, 
admiration  to  which  her  per- 
sonal appearance  in  no  way 
entitled  her.  She  had  origin- 
ally been  selected  by  my  rather 
unconventional  daughter  out  of 
a  bunch  of  some  half  -  dozen 
kittens  proflPered  for  her  ac- 
ceptance, on  the  ground  that 
the  creature's  want  of  personal 
attractions  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  chances  of  life.  And 
in  Poo's  case  the  promise  of 
youth  was  abundantly  fulfilled 
in  maturer  years,  when  the 
ugly  kitten  had  developed  into 
a  singularly  ill-favoured  cat. 
Yet  to  Poo's  credit  be  it  said 
that  she  so  far  appreciated 
the  kindness  of  the  thought, 
which  had  possibly  prolonged 
her  life,  that  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  she, 
who  was  habitually  at  logger- 
heads with  the  world  at  large, 
submitted  to  be  pulled  about 
or  carried  like  a  shawl  by  the 
child,  though  she  would  have 
scratched  like  a  fiend  and 
sworn   like   a   trooper  if  any- 


body else  had  attempted  to 
take  the  same  liberties  with 
her.  While  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  creature's  inde- 
pendent spirit,  and  generaUy 
managed  myself  to  be  more 
or  1^  on  speaking  terms 
with  her,  so  uncertain  were 
her  moods  that  I  never  ex- 
actly knew  whether  she  was 
of  a  mind  to  scratch  or  to  purr. 
But  there  were  times,  again, 
when  I  positively  loathed  her, 
and  could  have  wished  her  at 
Jericho,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  For  being,  as  I  have 
said,  a  cat  of  character,  she 
not  only  "bossed"  the  other 
animals  of  the  establishment, 
but  having  gathered  round 
her  a  clientele  of  cats  from 
other  houses,  she  used  to  en- 
tertain them  at  a  series  of 
smoking  concerts  given  about 
once  a  fortnight  in  a  small 
yard  which  forms  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre  exactly  under  my 
bedroom  windows.  These  en- 
tertainments &:enerally  com- 
menoed  at  midnight,  and  as 
the  favourite  soprano  made  a 
hideous  hash  of  the  high 
notes,  and  Poo,  herself  a  bass, 
invariably  sang  out  of  tune, 
the  results  were  less  pleasing 
to  myself  than  to  the  per- 
formers; and  when,  after  em- 
ploying much  bad  language 
and  every  available  missile 
weapon,  I  had  induced  the 
mob  to  "move  on,"  they 
merely  adjourned  to  another 
convenient  locality  just  out  of 
range. 

Though  intolerant  of  dogs. 
Poo,  in  contradistinction  to 
any  other  cat  that  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of,  had  borrowed  one 
leaf    from    their    book.       For 
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no  desire  to  make  the  little 
Prinoess's  aoquaintanoe,  for  the 
sight  of  her  was,  in  a  manner, 
terrifying  to  him.  It  seemed 
to  cross  the  t's,  to  dot  the  t's 
of  his  half -formed  fears,  to 
make  his  vague  suspicions  more 
haunting  and  less  nebulous, 
to  add  to  the  restless  uneasi- 
ness of  which  he  was  already 
the  prey.  Somehow  or  another 
that  crudely  tinted  exotic  fig- 
ure, moving  so  incongruously 
across  the  quiet  English  land- 
scape, conveyed  to  him  a  hint 
that  emphasised   the  falseness 


of  the  position  which  he  him- 
self occupied,  and  forced  upon 
him  an  explanation  of  all  that 
had  troubled  him  since  he  came 
to  stay  with  the  Fairfaxes — 
the  true  explanation  to  which 
he  still  strove  to  shut  his  eyes. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  caught 
sight  of  himself  horribly  cari- 
catured and  distorted  in  a  mis- 
shapen mirror,  and  instinct- 
ively he  turned  his  head  away, 
refusing  to  look  at  an  ugly 
vision  which  was  fraught  for 
him  with  so  much  of  pain  and 
of  humiliation. 


VIII. 


On  the  occasion  of  their 
third  chance  meeting  the  little 
Princess  stopped  and  spoke  to 
Saleh.  He  was  lying  in  the 
bracken  as  usual,  idle  of  body, 
yet  trying  to  keep  his  mind 
from  digging  too  deeply  into 
the  enigmas  that  fretted  him, 
and  she  halted  in  front  of  him, 
her  dog-whip  in  her  hand,  her 
great  hounds  grouped  around 
her,  and  looked  down  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  haughty  scorn 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Who  are  you,  you  little  black 
boy  ?  "  she  asked  insolently. 

With  the  instinct  of  courtesy 
which  the  past  five  years  had 
bred  in  him,  Saleh  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  stood  before  her 
hat  in  hand.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  insulted,  outraged  by  the 
girl's  rude  words,  but  her  sex 
rendered  him  defenceless.  This, 
again,  was  the  fruit  of  his 
English  training. 

"I  am  BAja  Saleh,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  the  strong 
foreign  accent  of  which  he  was 
blissfully  unconscious.  "  My 
father  is  the  Sultan  of  Pelesu." 


"  And  where  is  Pelesu,  pray?" 
asked  the  girl,  her  lips  curling 
scornfully.  "I  have  never 
heard  of  Pelesu." 

Unlike  Saleh,  she  spoke  her 
adopted  language  perfectly,  yet 
with  that  slight  lengthening  of 
the  vowels  and  over -precise 
enunciation  of  the  consonants 
which,  when  accompanied  with 
a  fiuty  falsetto  voice,  proclaims 
the  "  Chee-Chee  "  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  with  uncompromising 
distinctness. 

"Pelesu  is  a  State — a  very 
large  State  —  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,"  answered  Saleh 
sulkily. 

The  little  Princess  tossed  her 
head  and  laughed.  "Oh,  that 
savage  place!"  she  said.  "I 
knew  your  father  could  not  be 
one  of  the  great  princes  of 
India,  or  I  should  have  heard 
of  him.  I,"  she  added  proudly, 
'^I  am  a  daughter  of  the  great 
House  of  Baram  Singh.  We 
are  Rajputs.  We  are  de- 
scended without  a  break  in  our 
line  from  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
who  went  to  the  East  that  he 
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To  Saleb,  the  denationalised, 
however,  her  words  were  the 
rankest  blasphemy.  To  him 
the  very  fire  of  her  emotions 
was  repellent  because  —  be- 
cause it  was  un-Engliah  I  This 
unexpected  encounter  with  a 
point  of  view  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  he  had 
assimilated  through  his  train- 
ing, sympathies,  and  associates, 
smote  him  with  a  shock  of 
horrified  surprise.  The  limita- 
tions of  his  imagination  had  so 
far  prevented  him  from  so 
much  as  guessing  that  there 
might  be  more  than  one  side 
even  to  the  question  of  Eng- 
land's vast  reformatory  work 
in  Asia,  and  his  Malayan 
memories  had  become  too 
blurred  and  distant  for  them 
to  a£Pord  him  any  assistance  in 
this  direction.  Therefore  the 
railings  of  the  little  Princess 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  ugly 
revelation  which,  while  it  made 
the  fool's  paradise  in  which  he 
had  been  living  so  contentedly 
totter  to  its  foundations,  out- 
raged him  by  laying  sacrilegi- 
ous hands  on  much  which  he 
had  learned  to  regard  as  holy. 
For  the  moment  he  was  dumb, 
and  had  no  words  at  his  com- 
mand to  oppose  to  the  bitter 
flood  of  the  girl's  rhetoric. 

"And  the  English  hate  us 
too,"  she  went  on  presently. 
"  They  hate  us  because  they 
fear  us.  Some  day  we  shall 
drive  them  out  of  India,  and 
my  people  will  go  back  and 
reign  as  before  in  their  own 
land ! " 

"  That  is  nonsense  !  "  cried 
Saleh,  with  utter  conviction. 
"  You  could  never  turn  us  out. 
We  are  much  too  strong,  and 
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have  got  a  footing  there  that 
nothing  will  ever  shake." 

"That  shows  how  little  you 
know,"  she  retorted,  "It  will 
be  done  easily.  We  will  out- 
caste  them.  We  will  make  it 
a  sin  for  any  one,  be  he  Hindu 
or  Muhammadan,  to  supply  the 
Melch  with  food  or  water. 
They  will  try  to  force  our  folk 
to  give  way ;  they  will  call  out 
their  soldiers ;  they  will  behave 
as  they  did  in  '57 — like  the 
savages  they  are  at  bottom; 
but  it  will  be  of  no  use.  When 
it  is  their  religions  that  inspire 
them,  our  people  in  India  will 
die  in  thousands  rather  than 
sin  at  the  bidding  of  the 
English.  They  have  proved  it 
in  the  past.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  religion — not  the  accident 
of  creed — which  will  unify  our 
peoples,  that  will  give  them 
the  power  to  die,  but  never 
to  submit.  The  English  will 
resist,  for  they  are  stubborn; 
but  in  the  end  they  will  have 
to  go,  and  India  will  be  ours 
once  more.  It  can  be  done;  I 
have  heard  my  people  speak  of 
it,  and  some  day  we  will  do  it  I " 

The  dark  blood  dyed  her  pale 
cheeks  to  a  deeper  hue;  her 
eyes,  which  had  lost  their 
dreamy  melancholy,  flashed  as 
she  gazed  into  vacancy  like 
some  tiny  savage  prophetess; 
her  words  poured  from  her, 
tingling  with  excitement,  thrill- 
ing with  the  sincerity  of  her 
emotion,  and  Saleh  stood  before 
her,  carried  away  in  spite  of 
himself  by  the  contagion  of  her 
enthusiasm,  but  horrified  at  the 
picture  which  her  words  con- 
jured up,  and  filled  suddenly 
with  a  great  fear  for  his 
friends. 

3p 
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shameful,  something  upon 
which  he  must  not  suffer  his 
thoughts  to  dwell,  if  the  old 
serene  and  peaceful  happiness 
and  contentment  with  his  lot 
were  to  be  lured  back  again. 
Therefore  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that  he  heard 
the  name  of  Baram  Singh 
spoken  one  day  at  the  Fairfax 
table. 

''I  see  the  Baram  Singhs  are 
still  knocking  about,"  Harry 
Fairfax  remarked  suddenly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Sibyl.  "  Prin- 
cess Marie  played  hockey  with 
us  all  this  winter.  She  is  a 
beautiful  half-back." 

"I  remember  her  playing 
when  I  was  at  home  at  Christ- 
mas," said  Harry.  "  She  played 
an  uncommonly  good  game,  but 
she  struck  me  as  being  a  trifle 
vicious  with  her  stick.  I  have 
a  dent  in  my  shin-bone  the 
depth  of  a  walnut-shell  to  re- 
member her  by." 

"  She  dances  beautifully," 
said  Alice. 

"I  remember  that  too,  and, 
by  the  way,  Fred  Castle  was 
awfully  gone  on  her.  Did  it 
ever  come  to  anything?" 

"No,"  said  Sibyl;  "but  I 
think  his  people  were  rather 
glad  to  get  him  away.*  He 
went  out  to  India  to  join  his 
regiment  in  March." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Harry  ruminat- 
ingly,  "that  will  cure  him." 

"But  her  brother,  Prince 
Alexander,  has  been  married 
since  you  were  here." 

"Yes,  of  course.  Wasn't 
there  a  great  row  about  it?" 

"  Dreadful.  Her  people  were 
furious :  they  did  everything 
they  could  to  prevent  it,"  said 
Sibyl,  with  the  eager  interest 
which    so    many   display   only 


when  discussing  the  misfortunes 
of  their  friends. 

"I  suppose  she  thought  it 
smart  to  be  'Princess  Any- 
thing,' in  spite  of  all  draw- 
backs," suggested  Harry. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  assented 
Sibyl;  "but  she  has  not  got 
much  out  of  it.  Lots  of  people 
give  her  the  cold  shoulder,  and 
I  believe  that  she  is  not  partic- 
ularly bien  vue  even  at  Court." 

"  Serve  her  right ! "  said 
Harry. 

"  Oh,  how  could  she ! "  ejacu- 
lated Alice,  who  so  far  had  been 
listening  in  silence.  "  She  must 
have  been  a  horrid  girl  1 " 

She  gave  a  little  shudder, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  her  eyes 
lighted  upon  Saleh's  attentive 
face,  her  delicate  skin  was  dyed 
to  her  very  forehead  with  a 
burning  blush. 

"  Keep  off  the  grass  I "  said 
Harry,  and  then  he  and  Sibyl 
laughed,  while  Mr  and  Mrs 
Fairfax  looked  embarrassed, 
and  Saleh  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other  in  utter  perplexity. 

The  words  of  the  conversation 
were  in  themselves  familiar,  yet 
the  meaning  which  they  seemed 
to  have  conveyed  to  the  rest  of 
the  party  was  something  which 
Saleh  felt  that  he  had  caught 
imperfectly.  What  concern  of 
his  could  the  family  affairs  of 
the  Baram  Singhs  be  supposed 
to  be?  Yet  he  was  dimly 
aware  that  Alice's  evident  em- 
barrassment had  been  caused  by 
his  presence,  and  the  fact,  which 
to  him  lacked  all  reason,  was 
distressing.  Once  again  he  felt 
himself  to  be  an  alien :  once 
more  he  was  filled  with  anger 
against  the  little  Princess,  who 
seemed  fated  to  bring  upon 
him  unmerited  humiliation. 
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ately  Saleh  had  understood 
that  the  bare  notion  of  Alice 
becoming  the  wife  of  any  man 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  contemplate.  He  asked 
for  nothing  for  himself.  He 
would  be  content  just  to  watch 
and  love  and  serve  her;  but 
she  must  be  Alice  Fairfax,  not 
the  wife  of  some  other  man. 
In  a  moment  it  flashed  upon 
him  how  bitter  it  would  be 
"  to  look  at  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes,"  and  to 
that  thought  succeeded  a  kind 
of  cold  despair,  for  the  humility 
of  a  reverent  lover  at  last 
brought  into  focus  the  elusive 
vision  of  himself  as  a  being 
innately  inferior,  giving  in- 
stantly a  new  meaning  to  the 
hints  and  suspicions  which  of 
late  had  been  haunting  him. 

Yet  still  he  struggled  man- 
fully with  his  conviction.  He 
was  eager  to  admit  the  supreme 
beauty  and  worth  of  his  deity, 
he  was  content  to  prostrate 
himself  in  spirit  before  her,  con- 
fessing that  no  man  in  all  the 
world  could  be  deserving  of  her 
love.  This,  he  thought,  must 
be  the  creed  of  any  man  who 
dared  to  love  her;  but  he 
fought  with  himself  desperately 
to  prevent  the  truth  from 
forcing  him  farther  than  that 
admission  implied.  He  tried 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  gulf 
that  divides  the  white  men 
from  the  brown,  strove  strenu- 
ously to  persuade  himself  that 
though  all  men  were  unworthy 
of  her,  he  was  not  the  most 
unworthy  of  all,  and  then  the 
insolent  words  of  the  little 
Princess    came   back    to    him. 


mocking  his  grief.  "You  black 
boy,"  she  had  called  him,  and 
the  memory  of  the  words  set 
him  wincing  anew.  He  was 
not  black,  he  told  himself, — not 
black  like  a  HabshL  (He  still 
preserved  sufficient  of  his 
Malayan  prejudices  to  feel  the 
deepest  contempt  for  an  African 
negro.)  He  was  dark,  of 
course,  but  hardly  more  swarthy 
than  were  many  of  the  people 
he  had  seen  at  Naples  on  his 
voyage  to  England ;  yet  he 
knew  now  that  it  was  this  very 
matter  of  his  colour  which  had 
been  troubling  him  ever  since 
he  flrst  came  to  stay  at  Rich- 
mond. For  a  day  or  two  after 
he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
he  loved  Alice,  the  emotions 
that  rent  him  affected  him  so 
deeply  that  his  friends  feared 
that  he  was  ill,  and  Alice, 
more  pitiful  of  him  than  ever, 
was  doubly  kind  and  gracious. 
Then  the  facile  optimism  of  the 
ease-loving  Malay  came  to  his 
aid,  and  seeing  how  good  the 
girl  was  to  him,  he  speedily 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
been  frightened  by  shadows. 
Something  of  his  former  self- 
content  returned  to  him;  an 
echo  of  the  belief,  held  so  firmly 
by  the  natural  Malay,  that  his 
race  represents  humanity  in  its 
highest  expression,  came  to 
him,  bringing  him  some  measure 
of  comfort  in  spite  of  its  want 
of  logic ;  he  comported  himself 
with  his  old  proud  independence, 
and  though  now  and  again  re- 
action plunged  him  in  despair, 
at  other  times  his  hopes  ran 
high,  and  even  the  impossible 
seemed  easy  of  achievement. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE   VILLAGE  SATUBDAY  EVE. 
BY  GIACOMO  LEOPABDL 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west. 

And  from  the  fields  the  village  lass 

Comes,  with  across  her  shoulder  thrown, 

Her  sheaf  of  grass, 

And  in  her  hand  a  posie  rare 

Of  violets  and  roses. 

Wherewith  to-morrow  she — such  is  her  wont — proposeB 

To  deck  withal  her  bosom  and  her  hair. 

The  old  crone,  with  her  gossips  round, 
Sits  spinning  on  the  steps  before  her  door, 
And  prattles  in  the  waning  light 
Of  the  good  times  of  yore, — 
How  she  on  gala  days  was  drest 
As  smartly  as  the  best. 
And  how,  when  she  was  strong  and  slight 
And  lissome,  she  would  dance  all  night, 
And  young  and  handsome  fellows  had 
For  partners  by  the  score. 

The  sky  turns  azure  blue, 
Up  comes  the  moon,  and  in  her  light 
The  shadows  hills  and  houses  threw 
Are  turned  to  silvery  white. 
And  now  the  vesper  bell  proclaims 
The  day  of  rest  is  near. 
And  to  men's  hearts,  you'd  say,  it  brings 
A  message  of  good  cheer. 
Children  to  the  village  square 
With  shouts  come  trooping  in, 
And  bounding,  leaping,  here  and  there. 
They  make  a  merry  din: 
And,  whistling  as  he  goes. 
The  labourer  to  his  scanty  meal  hies  home, 
And  of  the  morrow  thinks,  that  brings  to  him  repose. 
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And  now,  when  all  is  darkness  everywhere, 
And  other  sounds  are  still, 

Hark  to  the  hammer's  stroke,  the  handsaw's  shrill, 
As  in  his  workshop,  by  the  lamp's  dim  flare. 
The  carpenter  is  working  might  and  main  to  make 
A  finish  of  his  work  before  day  break! 

This  is  the  welcomest  day  of  all  the  seven. 
Brimful  of  hope  and  joy.     To-morrow 
The  hours  will  bring  unrest  and  sorrow, 
And  the  accustomed  toil  and  moil  recall 
The  thoughts  that  weigh  so  heavily  on  alL 

Oh !  merry  laughing  boy. 
The  time  you  now  enjoy 
For  thee  is  like  one  long  delightful  day 
Beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
Forerunner  of  a  season,  rife 
With  joys,  to  make  a  festival  of  life; 
Sport  on,  my  lad !     Thy  present  is  a  stage. 
The  cheeriest  in  life's  pilgrimage ! 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  with  thee. 
But  may  life's  festival,  come  when  it  may. 
Not  on  thy  heart  too  great  a  burden  lay  I 
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heotio  flush,  and  braced  him  for 
the  journey  of  three  miles,  that 
stood  between  him  and  home — 
a  house  in  the  village  of  Acres. 

That  day,  consequent  upon  a 
wrangle  with  his  wife,  he  had 
sallied  forth  to  a  toy -shop, 
patronised  by  him  in  the  past, 
and  there  purchased  a  grey 
elephant  and  a  plump  doll, — 
presents  destined  for  his  two 
children.  The  elephant,  which 
derived  animation  from  a  key 
in  its  belly,  bulked  big  in  the 
right  pocket ;  and  a  wax  nose, 
flattened  against  Mr  Swan's 
chill  left  hand,  enlightened  him 
at  least  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  plump  doll. 

He  trudged  along,  fostering 
thoughts  on  the  delectable 
qualities  innate  in  the  bosoms 
of  these  dead  toys.  They  had 
cost  two  shillings  each,  and 
Mr  Swan  contemplated  a 
wordy  tussle  with  his  mate  as 
to  which  of  the  ofi*spring  should 
have  the  elephant — in  his  mind 
by  far  the  handsomer  present. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
memory  of  just  such  a  night 
spent  years  ago  warmly  with 
some  boon  companions  shot 
back  vivid  and  delightful  as 
he  closed  and  unclosed  his  stiff 
fingers ;  but  the  recollections 
were  hardly  in  harmony  with 
his  present  conjugal  relations — 
and  a  veil  was  drawn  over 
them.  Yet  for  a  moment  he 
regretted  ever  having  met  Mrs 
Swan.  Embers  of  a  peppery 
spirit  imperfectly  swamped  by 
his  better  half  still  smouldered 
in  the  little  clerk's  heart,  and 
the  night  air  creeping  into 
both  pockets  and  nipping  his 
unmittened  hands  fanned  this 


spirit  —  not  to  a  flame,  too 
little  remained  for  that,  but — 
to  a  flicker.  Annie,  not  Archie, 
should  have  the  elephant. 

Mr  Swan  muttered  mono- 
syllables thought  only  in  the 
home  at  Acres,  and  he  coughed 
querulously.  What  warmed 
his  testiness  to  boiling-point 
was  the  behaviour  of  the 
elephant  in  his  pocket.  The 
jolting  of  the  journey  had 
somehow  deranged  that  quad- 
ruped's mechanism,  and  sundry 
odd  noises  echoed  from  the 
patient  abdomen,  just  where 
the  key  entered.  Mr  Swan 
clenched  the  toy  with  fierce 
vigour  and  shook  it:  but  it 
was  no  temporary  malaise  on 
the  part  of  the  elephant,  and 
every  farther  step  of  the 
clerk's  sang  to  the  tune  of 
a  muffled  rattle. 

The  road  soon  branched  off 
to  the  left  and  ran  between 
two  rows  of  snow- clad  trees,  at 
the  end  of  which  loomed  a 
stone  archway,  in  outline  like 
the  entrance  to  some  princely 
castle,  but  built  here  for  the 
unromantic  support  of  the  rail- 
way. A  great  cap  of  snow 
shot  over  the  edge  and  threw 
a  gaunt  blurred  shadow  far 
away  down  the  road.  The 
arch  was  long,  with  niches 
deep  and  broad  on  either  side, 
where  line-menders  stored  their 
implements.  Mr  Swan  recol- 
lected these  shelters,  and  also 
that  once  he  had  lit  upon  a 
tramp  reclining  there,  and  his 
testiness  made  way  for  a  vague 
fear.  What  if  some  burly 
vagrant  thirsting  for  his  blood 
crouched  in  the  shadow  at  the 
end,  or  worse  still  some  shame- 
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looked  for  blackguardism  and 
found  innooence  —  lambs  in- 
stead of  a  lion.  What  stirred 
his  very  soul  was  the  limp- 
ness of  the  stockings  —  they 
were  both  empty.  Very  old 
they  looked,  too.  Frayed  at 
the  top,  worn  in  the  leg,  per- 
forated at  the  foot,  Santa 
Claus  would  have  had  to  in- 
sert some  big  present  or  the 
stockings  would  still  be  empty 
by  morning. 

A  tinge  of  meanness  warped 
Mr  Swan's  nature,  and  the 
humour  of  the  occasion  struck 
him  all  of  a  sudden.  How 
apt  it  would  be  to  drop  some- 
thing in,  to  the  children's  as- 
tonishment on  the  morrow : 
they  could  not  really  expect 
anything,  he  argued,  and  so 
would  not  be  disappointed. 
Moreover,  they  had  kept  him 
waiting,  and  he  was  cold.  He 
had  drawn  both  hands  from 
his  pockets  on  entering  the 
archway  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
pectant assailant,  and  now  he 
thrust  them  back  again.  Each 
came  in  contact  with  a  toy. 
Mr  Swan  had  quite  forgotten 
the  toys.  How  if  he  dropped 
them  into  the  stockings  before 
him,  would  not  the  children's 
consternation  be  distinctly  more 
appropriate  then?  He  smiled. 
But  what  would  Mrs  Swan 
say  if  he  came  home  empty- 
handed?  Besides,  this  Santa 
Claus  business  was  very  ab- 
surd, and  should  be  put  a  stop 
to.  Mr  Swan,  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  should  set  his 
foot  down  and  resist  the  plead- 
ings of  sentiment.  But  the 
other  face  of  the  question 
showed      in      opposition,     the 


charm  of  this  immemorial 
custom.  Had  he  not  as  a 
child  revelled  in  it,  gone  to 
bed  on  Christmas  Eve  with  a 
flutter  of  expectation,  risen  on 
Christmas  morn  to  a  wonderful 
fulfilment !  and  then  for  a 
moment  the  thought  of  that 
great  gift  on  the  first  Christ- 
mas morning  flashed  into 
memory,  and  he  drew  forth  the 
two  toys.  Breathless,  on  tip- 
toe, numbed  in  the  hands,  he 
fumbled  with  the  stockings. 
At  last,  after  dreary  mis- 
carriages, the  deed  was  done. 
The  worsted  stocking  with  the 
darned  holes  partially  draped 
the  plump  doll,  and  the  nether 
part  of  the  elephant's  anatomy 
bulged  through  a  rent  in  the 
other  stocking's  heel;  one  of 
that  quadruped's  hind-legs  also 
shot  out  of  a  mend  in  the 
sole. 

Mr  Swan  had  been  chilly 
standing  under  the  archway, 
now  he  felt  quite  warm:  per- 
haps it  was  heat  from  within, 
it  could  not  have  been  heat 
from  without. 

Twenty  minutes  stood  be- 
tween him  and  a  fire.  Various 
were  his  thoughts  on  the  way. 
How  to  explain  the  absence  of 
presents  was  a  problem  that 
tortured  him,  for  with  Mrs 
Swan  as  wife  a  solution  was 
imperative.  Suppose  a  story 
of  highway  robbery  were  con- 
cocted,— a  few  gaudy  details 
focussing  upon  Mr  Swan  as  the 
hero,  a  hero  against  odds  in- 
numerable ?  But  flaws  scarred 
the  very  surface  of  such  an 
invention,  for  what  could  a 
vagabond  want  with  toys  when 
he  left  a  Waterbury  watch  and 
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a  two-guinea  gold  ohain  ?  No  I 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth :  moreover,  the  olerk  knew 
that  somewhere  deep  in  his 
wife's  heart— as  in  his  own- 
there  lingered  a  tender  spot : 
he  would  melt  her  with  a  soul- 
stirring  summary  of  the  night's 
adventure.  At  last  the  house 
was  reached. 

"You  are  late,"  said  Mrs 
Swan  laoonically. 

"We  shut  office  late," 
answered  her  husband. 

"Did  you  buy  those  toys?" 
she  queried. 

"Yes." 


"  Where  are  they  ?  "  • 

"I  dropped  them  on  the 
road." 

"Dropped  them  on  the 
road  I "  she  exclaimed,  pivoting 
round  on  him. 

"Into  two  stockings,"  he 
said. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  story  was  told  as  they 
sat  round  the  fire,  she  stirring 
his  £:rueL  Mrs  Swan  huns:  her 
heal  during  the  narratioiC  but 
never  stopped  stirring.  A  tear 
splashed  into  the  gruel  when 
he  finished. 

Oliver  Loceeb  Lampson. 
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BOGTROTTING,   ETC. 


This  is  indeed  almost  a  hope- 
less art  to  attempt  to  teaoh 
anyhow  but  practically.  The 
accomplished  bogtrotter  is,  like 
other  artists,  usually  bom,  not 
made.  Some  men  will  at  their 
very  first  essay  trip  over  rotten 
shaking  marsh  as  safely  as  if  it 
were  a  pavement,  whereas  to 
others  a  bog  will  never  appear 
anything  but  a  floundering  per- 
spiratory terror.  The  whole 
gist  of  the  thing  is  of  course 
the  necessity  of  progressing  at 
a  fair  speed  without  looking  at 
the  feet  at  all,  or  seeking  (ex- 
cept unconsciously)  a  firm  land- 
ing-place for  the  next  step. 
Theoretically  it  may  seem  im- 
possible to  traverse  a  bog  of 
which  every  inch  is  rotten,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  eyes 
alert  for  springing  snipe  and 
the  body  ready  for  action,  with- 
out coming  to  grief ;  but  that  it 
is  not  so  a  walk  with  many  an 
Irish  sportsman  will  testify. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  verily 
as  much  at  home  on  the  mor- 
asses as  on  the  hard  highroad. 
I  have  seen  them  striding, 
nay,  running,  over  ground  that 
quivered  for  twenty  yards  on 
either  side  at  each  step,  without 
even  going  over  ankles,  though 
they  are  absolutely  unable  to 
tell  you  how  it  was  done. 
Though  far  from  being  a  per- 
former of  this  class,  I  can 
usually  go  where  any  other 
Sassenach  can  go,  and  occa- 
sionally manage  places  which 
are  too  much  for  the   average 
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sbipe  -  shooter ;  and  as  some- 
thing will  be  expected  from  me 
on  this  head,  I  must  endeavour 
to  put  the  aspiring  bogtrotter 
on  the  right  track,  even  if  I 
cannot  promise  to  preserve  him 
always  from  an  up -to -the - 
middle  subsidence  into  mother 
earth. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that 
half  the  art  consists  in  keeping 
the  knees  bent,  and  in  never 
lifting  the  foot  far  from  the 
ground.  A  slouching,  crouch- 
ing, daisy-cutting  style  of  gait 
is  the  thing,  the  hinder  foot 
being  more  dragged  than  lifted 
forward,  and  never  moved  at 
all  until  the  foremost  one  has 
felt  support  beneath  it.  This 
^'feeling"  is  the  most  indescrib- 
able portion  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. For  the  purpose  of 
this  description  I  have  made 
several  experiments  in  analys 
ing  the  physical  sensations 
which  accompany  a  successful 
walk  over  bad  ground.  I  find 
that  the  advancing  foot  is 
invariably  strongly  contracted 
when  about  to  touch  earth,  the 
toes  being  drawn  tightly  down- 
wards in  a  most  uncomfortable 
posture  if  one  had  time  to  think 
about  it.  On  placing  it  flat 
and  free  upon  the  ground,  a 
feat  of  no  small  difficulty,  so 
strong  was  the  instinct  of  con- 
traction, I  found  that  a  false 
step  or  a  deepish  sinking  was 
the  invariable  result.  Some- 
times, of  course,  the  ground  is 
too   rotten    to  bear  even  the 
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Some  two  years  after  this  I 
had  to  visit  the  famous  city  of 
Oilville  on  business,  and  my 
affairs  kept  me  there  for  some 
time.  All  the  world  has  heard, 
or  ought  to  have  heard,  of  the 
city  of  Oilville,  situated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  wild  and 
woolly  West  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  not 
an  ancient  city  like  Rome  or 
Damascus,  being,  indeed,  only 
fifty  years  old ;  but  already  its 
population,  the  height  of  its 
sky-scrapers,  the  sublimity  of 
its  elevators,  the  countless 
miles  of  its  electric  tramways, 
and  the  size  of  its  depots  are 
sufiBcient,  as  the  late  President 
of  the  Transvaal  used  to  say, 
"to  stagger  humanity."  All 
these  facts,  with  great  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  appeared 
in  the  *  Oilville  Exposition 
Manual,'  which  had  been 
translated  into  every  language 
under  heaven,  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  habitable 
globe.  For  Oilville  had  re- 
solved, like  some  other  great 
cities,  to  have  what  was 
called,  with  a  fine  disregard 
of  classical  nomenclature,  a 
"  Pan  -  Universal  Exposition." 
It  deserved  one.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  a  prairie  village 
with  a  dozen  dwelling-houses, 
two  saloon-bars,  and  an  insur- 
ance office,  a  bank,  and  a 
church,  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  some  hundred  souls. 
It  was  then  six  months  old. 
Since  that  time  it  had  passed 
through  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  a  Western  town.  The  oil 
turned  out  abundant,  and  a 
boom  followed.  At  the  height 
of  the  boom  land  six  miles  out- 
side city  limits  had  sold  by  the 


foot  at  about  the  same  price 
land  would  sell  in  the  city  of 
London.  When  the  "bottom 
tumbled  out  of  the  boom,"  to 
use  the  elegant  Western  ex- 
pression, land  in  precisely  the 
same  locality  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  acre  for  a  short 
drink.  Oilville  likewise  had 
experienced  a  terrific  fire,  when 
the  whole  of  the  city  vanished 
like  a  dream  in  smoke.  How- 
ever, the  genius  of  the  place 
survived  all  these  little  ex- 
periences ;  and  at  last  the  town 
became  what  is  known  as 
"solid,"  and  had  but  few 
vestiges  of  its  primitive  con- 
dition. And  now  a  building 
was  to  be  erected,  a  mon- 
strous building,  with  the 
hugest  dome  in  the  world ; 
more  brilliant  electric  lights 
were  to  gleam  over  more 
dazzling  white  stucco  palaces 
than  had  ever  been  seen 
before;  faster  motors  were  to 
career  about  the  grounds  on 
smoother  tracks  ;  and  more 
rapid  machinery,  piled  up  in 
apparently  more  hopeless  con- 
fusion than  had  ever  been  seen 
before  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  were  to  din  the  ears 
of  the  unfortunate  visitors. 
In  fact,  Oilville  was  going  to 
make  things  "hum." 

One  of  the  principal  and 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Oilville 
was  a  lady,  a  certain  Miss 
Krag— "Sarah  B.  Krag,"  as 
the  papers  familiarly  called  her, 
or  sometimes  "  Sarah "  tout 
court  Her  father,  a  German 
from  Pennsylvania,  had  arrived 
at  Oilville  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  its  existence.  He  had 
already  made  a  modest  for- 
tune in  an  Eastern  city  by  the 
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Himalayas?'  I  thought  some 
people  did  know  how  inoama- 
tions  oame,  and  as  for  the 
Himalayas,  I  knew  they  were 
a  range  of  mountains,  and  told 
him  so ;  but  he  said,  *  No,  they 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  Infi- 
nite ;  they  are  and  are  not.'  I 
should  just  like  to  meet  with 
a  hill  that  was  and  wasn't,  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  a  hill  for 
a  wheel-ride,  so  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  join  the  Christian 
Scientists, — their  horrid  things 
don't  exist  either,  —  but  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  pitying 
smile,  and  said  something  in 
Sanscrit.  Oh,  he  is  as  cunning 
as  they  make  'em.  You'll  get 
nothing  out  of  him;  but  any- 
how I  think  you're  real  mean, 
Mr  Phillips,  not  to  tell  us 
more." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  I 
said,  "I  assure  you  I  don't 
know  anything  more."  And  I 
was  glad  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion on  to  other  topics,  and 
escape  further  cross  -  examina- 
tion. 

It  was  with  considerable  in- 
terest that  I  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  Bishwas  Dass  next  mor- 
ning. I  was  curious  to  know 
how  from  the  depths  of  a  Ben- 
gal lock-up  he  had  arrived  at 
being  the  oracle  of  an  admiring 
crowd  of  ladies  in  the  far  West 
of  America,  and  I  resolved  to 
base  my  future  action  on  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  which  I 
intended  he  should  tell  me 
without  reserve. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock 
came  a  timid  tap  at  the  door, 
and  Bishwas  Dass  entered.  He 
was  dressed,  in  order  probably 
not  to  attract  attention,  in 
what  Americans  call  "citizens' 


dothes,"  not  particularly  well 
cut,  and  these  ill-fitting  gar- 
ments, combined  with  a  bowler 
hat,  had  the  effect  of  making 
Bishwas  Dass  a  singularly  un- 
impressive figure.  Quite  other- 
wise had  he  appeared  on  the 
previous  day  when,  clad  in 
flowing  garments  and  golden 
turban,  he  discoursed  on  the 
high  things  of  the  universe  to 
a  charmed  circle  of  ladies  in 
exceedingly  dubious  Sanscrit. 
However,  he  came  in  awk- 
wardly, gazed  at  me  with  the 
most  profound  anxiety,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  a  chair. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you're  a 
nice  young  man  for  a  Chela, 
quoting  the  Vedas  to  young 
ladies  and  ordering  the  best 
champagne  for  your  SwamL" 

Bishwas  Dass  looked  at  me 
helplessly,  and  seemed  as  though 
he  was  about  to  burst  into 
tears.  My  heart  somewhat 
melted.  "Now,"  I  said,  "tell 
me  all  about  it.  You  must  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  and  then 
I  shall  see  what  I  shall  do." 

"  I  will  teU  the  whole  truth," 
said  Bishwas  Dass,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "And  then 
I  am  in  your  honour's  hands. 
If  your  honour  chooses  to  ruin 
me,  you  can  do  so,  and  I  have 
no  resource  but  God  and  your 
honour." 

"Never  mind  about  that,''[ 
said.     "  Tell  me  how  you  came 
here."    And  then  Bishwas  Dass 
began  his  tale. 

When  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment was  over,  he  naturally 
found  Calcutta  no  place  for 
him,  and  so  went  up  country 
and  maintained  himself  for  a 
while  by  writing  English  peti- 
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little,  and  looked  meekly  at 
me,  with  the  ghost  of  a  depre- 
catory smile.  "  And  now  your 
honour  knows  all,  and  we  are 
in  your  honour's  hands,  and 
your  honour  can  ruin  us;  but 
we  do  no  harm, — we  talk  about 
religion,  and  people  give  us 
money,  that's  all." 

I  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
and  kept  looking  at  Bishwas 
Dass.  After  all,  what  harm 
were  they  doing  ?  Populua 
vult  decipi,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  simplicity  choose 
to  give  money  to  a  low -class 
swindling  native  attorney  for 
the  revelation  of  things  most 
high,  it  was  no  particular  busi- 
ness of  mine.  Of  course  the 
whole  thing  was  a  swindle — a 
pleader  with  his  ragged  follow- 
ing of  clerks  and  cooks  posing 
as  the  missionaries  of  an  ancient 
Eastern  religion ;  but  why  should 
I  interfere?  If  these  people 
did  not  take  money  out  of  Miss 
Krag,  somebody  else  would. 
This  was  the  kind  of  thing  she 
wanted,  and  she  got  it.  After 
all,  throughout  the  Exposition 
people  were  trying  to  sell  things 
for  more  than  they  were  really 
worth,  which  indeed  is  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business.  In 
like  manner  the  Swami  with 
his  slender  store  of  oriental 
learning  was  selling  his  balder- 
dash of  a  religion  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  was  worth, 
it  being,  indeed,  worth  nothing 
at  all ;  but  then  the  turbans, 
the  devoted  followers,  and  the 
flowing  robes,  all  these  were 
thrown  in  and  had  to  be  paid 
for.  Certainly  it  was  a  roguery, 
but  where  is  there  not  roguery  ? 
The  incompetent  politician,  the 
fraudulent    director,    the    pro- 


moter of  a  gigantic  Trust,  were 
all  thieves  in  one  sense,  and  our 
Swami  only  did  much  as  they, 
in  a  slightly  different  manner. 
As  for  Bishwas  Dass,  I  really 
had  not  the  heart  to  expose 
him  and  hold  him  up  to  odium, 
and  possibly  land  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  again. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  last  to 
Bishwas  Dass,  who  sat  watch- 
ing me  with  intense  anxiety, 
"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give 
you  away,  and  so  I  will  say 
nothing;  but  on  one  condition 
only,  and  if  you  break  this,  I 
shall  burst  up  the  whole  show. 
I  will  have  no  philandering 
with  young  ladiea" 

"  Philandering  ?  "  inquired 
Bishwas  Dass,  somewhat  puz- 
zled. 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I  mean  you 
must  not  make  love  to  any 
white  American  girls,  nor  must 
you  or  any  one  of  you  marry 
any  of  them.  I  saw  you  last 
night  looking  at  that  golden- 
haired  young  lady.  Well,  you 
must  not  look  at  her  any 
more.  If  I  hear  that  you  or 
any  of  your  party  are  making 
serious  love  or  getting  engaged 
to  any  girl  here,  just  you  look 
out,  or  I  will  expose  you  all. 
So  just  remember  that  is  my 
condition,  and  tell  the  Swami 
and  the  others." 

"I  promise  faithfully,"  said 
Bishwas  Dass,  greatly  relieved, 
"that  I  will  carry  out  your 
honour's  order  in  every  way, 
and  tell  the  others  to  do  so 
too." 

"You  had  better,"  I  said. 
"And  now  tell  me  what  do 
you  do  here,  and  how  do  you 
make  money?" 

"The  Swami  lectures,"  said 
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a  less  puzzling  problem.  I  my- 
self should  have  thought  that  a 
hundred  pounds  was  rather  a 
large  price  to  pay  for  the 
society  of  a  rascally  native 
attorney  of  blemished  reputa- 
tion ;  but  if  Mrs  Jones  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  liked  to 
crush  Mrs  Smith  of  West  32nd 
Street  by  having  an  expensive 
guest  at  her  parties,  there  was 
certainly  no  reason  for  me  to 
interfere.  Besides,  I  really  had 
a  weakness  for  poor  Bishwas 
Dass,  who  had  certainly  had 
no  luck  hitherto,  and  I  resolved 
to  carry  out  my  share  of  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  if  the 
Swami  and  his  friends  carried 
out  their  engagement  of  absten- 
tion from  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. 

So  the  Swami  continued  his 
triumphant  career  uninter- 
rupted by  me,  and  as  time 
went  on  I  learnt  that  Bishwas 
Dass  was  faithfully  keeping  his 
promise  to  me,  and  had  induced 
the  others  to  pursue  a  similar 
line  of  conduct.  In  fact,  my 
lively  young  friend  Miss  Win- 
slow  actually  deplored  the  fact 
one  day  to  me  when  I  met  her 
out. 

"Look  here,  Mr  Phillips," 
she  said,  "  I  know  you  have 
done  something  to  those  Swami 
people;  they  have  quite  changed 
since  you  came." 

I  inquired  how. 

"Why,  they  used  to  look  at 
our  girls  as  if  they  would  eat 
them ;  now  they  cast  down 
their  eyes  like  so  many  nuns, 
and  simply  never  look  at  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  girl." 

"  Don't  they?"  I  said.  "That 
shows  strikingly  bad  taste  on 
their  part." 


"  Why,  certainly  it  does  show 
bad  taste,"  said  the  young  lady 
artlessly.  "And  that  golden- 
haired  girl  you  met  at  Mrs 
Fanshaw's  is  real  mad  about  it, 
I  tell  you :  she  had  no  end  of  a 
mash  on  with  Chela  Bishwas, 
and  now  he  says  he's  devoted 
to  the  goddess  Buddha,  or  some- 
body Uke  that." 

"Hardly  the  goddess  Bud- 
dha," I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"Well,  one  of  those  old 
Indian  goddesses,  anyway,"  re- 
turned the  lively  young  lady. 
"  But  I  think  you're  real  mean 
not  to  tell  us  all  you  know 
about  them."  And  the  young 
lady  went  on  her  way  sore  dis- 
pleased, but  leaving  me  with 
the  comfortable  feeling  that,  at 
all  events,  the  most  pernicious 
possible  result  of  the  Swami's 
invasion  of  the  Western  world 
would  be  avoided. 

The  time  wore  on,  and  the 
Exposition  and  my  stay  at  Oil- 
ville  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  one  day  Bishwas  Dass, 
whom  I  met  in  the  street,  be- 
sought me  to  give  him  an  inter- 
view on  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
importance.  I  appointed  an 
hour  the  next  day,  and  Bish- 
was Dass  again  turned  up  in 
"citizens'  clothes,"  with  every 
appearance  of  agitation  and 
anxiety. 

"  Well,  what's  up  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Your  honour,"  said  Bishwas 
Dass  earnestly,  "I  have  faith- 
fully carried  out  my  promise, 
and  now  I  want  your  honour's 
permission  to  take  up  an  ap- 
pointment which  is  to  be  con- 
ferred on  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is  like  this,"  said  Bishwas 
Dass.     "You  see,  the  Exposi- 
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now,  as  to  you,  what  becomes 
of  you  ?  " 

Bishwas  Dass  looked  exceed- 
ingly nervous,  cast  an  imploring 
glance  at  me,  and,  as  his  wont 
was  when  troubled  in  mind, 
moistened  his  lips  with  his 
tongua  "I  have  kept  my 
word  to  your  honour  and  I 
have  looked  at  no  matrimonial 
girl ;  but,"  he  proceeded,  "  but 
— but — Miss  Krag " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  asking  leave  to  marry  Miss 
Krag  ?  "  I  asked  aghast. 

"  No,  no,  your  honour,"  said 
Bishwas  Dass;  "I  promised  I 
would  not  woo  any  maiden." 

"  Miss  Krag  a  maiden  to  be 
wooed,"  I  said  musingly. 
"Well,  I  suppose  she  is  one 
technically.  What  do  you 
mean,  then  ?  " 

"  You  see,  your  honour,  it  is 
this  way :  Swami  said  to  me, 
*A11  are  now  provided  for  ex- 
cept you,  Bishwas  Dass,  and  I 
have  arranged  first-class  open- 
ing for  you,'  and  then  he  told 
me,  but  I  said  I  must  ask  your 
honour's  permission  first." 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is 
the  opening  ?  " 

"  The  Swami,"  said  Bishwas 
Dass,  speaking  with  reluctant 
hesitation,  "told  Miss  Krag  that 
he  had  seen  in  a  vision  that 
millions  of  years  ago  she  lived 
in  Himalayas  —  that  was  in 
previous  incarnation,  of  course 
— and  she  was  married  and  had 
son,  and  that  I  am  her  son." 

I  stared  at  him,  perfectly 
paralysed  at  the  young  rascal's 
impudence. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Bish- 
was Dass,  "she  recognised  me 
to  be  her  son,  and  with  your 
honour's  kind   permission,  she 


wishes  to  adopt  me  and  will 
give  me  monthly  salary.  It  is 
a  good  appointment,"  said 
Bishwas  Dass  meekly,  —  he 
spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Customs  that  had 
been  offered  him, — "but  I  will 
not  take  it  if  your  honour  for- 
bids," and  he  gazed  at  me  with 
luminous  beseeching  eyea 

"  And  the  money  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  is  all  to  be  arranged 
as  your  honour  would  desire: 
she  give  me  five  hundred  rupees 
a-month  and  all  her  other  money 
is  given  to  trustees  for  her 
family,  and  they  give  her 
annuity  of  hundred  thousand 
dollara  So  your  honour  sees 
that  I  am  not  the  grasping. 
The  Swami,"he  added  modestly, 
"  said  I  was  noble  young  man." 

"The  Swami's  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  this  sort  is  valuable," 
I  said,  and  I  began  to  think 
the  matter  over.  Poor  Miss 
Ejrag,  after  all,  why  should  she 
not  do  this?  Doubtless,  like 
every  other  woman,  she  had  had 
vague  maternal  yearnings,  and 
now  she  could  satisfy  them  in 
a  way.  If  she  had  married,  it 
probably  would  have  been  to 
some  scoxmdrel  who  was  only 
after  her  money,  who  might 
have  plundered  her,  beaten  her, 
got  drunk,  or  gambled,  who 
knows  ?  Or  her  children  might 
have  turned  out  badly  and 
brought  down  her  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  At 
all  events,  she  had  avoided  all 
these  possible  evils,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  that  the  poor  old  lady 
believed  that  Bishwas  Dass 
really  was  her  son  in  a  sort  of 
a  way.  And  then,  he  was 
ready-made, — not  the  colour  I 
should  have  chosen  myself ;  how- 
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ever,  that  was  her  bosineBS  and 
not  mine.  A  son  with  a  past, 
no  doubt;  but  she  never  need 
know  anything  about  that. 
After  all,  an  old  lady  with 
cravings  after  the  Unseen  and 
the  Unknowable  was  sure  to  be 
swindled  by  somebody,  and  if 
she  came  to  anchor  over  Bish- 
was  Dass  for  a  definite  sum,  it 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  thing 
she  could  do. 

"  What  do  the  relations  say?" 
I  asked. 

''They  have  all  agreed,"  he 
answered.  And  indeed  the 
scheme  did  secure  the  greater 
part  of  Miss  Krag's  fortune 
from  any  other  wandering  re- 
ligiouB  enthusiast. 

"Will  you  be  good  to  her, 
Bishwas  Dass?"    I  asked. 

"I  shall  be  her  son,"  he  said 
simply,  "and  I  wUl  always 
treat  her  as  a  mother.  We 
will  go  to  India,  as  she  wants 
to  see  the  holy  cities,  and  I 
will  serve  her." 

I  reflected  again.  I  always 
liked  Bishwas  Dass  somehow, 
and  believed  that  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  circumstances. 
He  had  kept  his  word  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  golden-haired 
girl,  and  I  really  thought  he 
would  be  more  or  less  true  to 
Miss  Krag. 

"Very  well,  then,"  I  con- 
cluded at  last,  "I  give  my 
consent — that  is,  I  will  say 
nothing;  but  look  here, Bishwas 
Dass,  you  must  be  good  to  her. 
I  shall  be  out  in  India  too,  and 
shall  make  it  my  business  to 
find  out  how  you  treat  her, 
and  if  there  is  any  nonsense, 
you  look  out." 

"  Your  honour  need  have  no 
fear,  I  will  be  good  son  to  her : 


and  now  I  have  your  honour's 
consent,  adoption  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  once.  Swami 
will  do  it." 

"Does  the  old  lady  really 
believe  this  monstrous  fable?" 
I  asked. 

"Swami  told  her,"  said 
Bishwas  Dass,  "and  she  be- 
lieves all  he  says." 

"Does  she?"  I  said  grimly. 
"  She  is  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  him  as  the  judge  of  Luck- 
now  used  to  be." 

"But,  after  all,"  added 
Bishwas  Dass .  ingenuously, 
"we  have  incarnation,  so  I 
may  have  been  her  son  once." 

"Well,  you  may  certainly," 
I  said;  "but  remember  what 
I  told  you,  and  be  a  good  son 
to  the  old  lady  now." 

Bishwas  Dass  took  his  de- 
parture, greatly  relieved.  He 
apologised  profusely  on  behalf 
of  the  Swami  for  not  inviting 
me  to  the  ceremony,  but  only 
the  Swand  and  the  Chelas 
were  to  be  there,  and  one  of 
Miss  Krag's  relations  besides 
herself.  I  think  he  was 
slightly  afraid  of  any  possible 
criticism  of  his  Sanscrit  and 
ancient  Yedic  ceremonies,  for 
the  adoption  was  to  take  place 
according  to  Aryan,  or  rather 
Pre-Aryan,  rites. 

The  next  morning  I  foimd 
my  friend  the  hotel  clerk  deep 
in  the  'Oilville  Times  and 
Herald.'  "Well,"  he  said, 
"this  is  a  thing  which  I 
guess  will  convulse  Oilville. 
Ain't  you  going  to  the  cere- 
mony as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
MrPhiUips?" 

"  What  ceremony  ?  "  I  asked ; 
and  for  all  response  the  clerk 
showed  me  the  first  page  of  the 
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newspaper.     There  it  all  was,    orudest  and  coarsest  of  head- 
in    large    print,    in    the    very    lines: — 

"SARAH   B.   KRAG.     A   HAPPY   MOTHER   AT   LAST. 

SHE  WILL  EMBRACE  THE  OFFSPRING  OF  HER  PREHISTORIC  NUPTIAI5. 

CHELA  BiSHWAS  TO  BE  LED  TO  THE  ADOPTIVE  ALTAR. 

FROM  THE  HIMALAYAS  TO  OILVILLE. 

A  JUMP  OF   FIVE   MILLION    YEARS   WHILE   YOU   WAIT. 

Sarah  thinks  his  complexion  changed  some  during  the  last 
few  million  years  but  says  she  don't  mind.' 


ff 


(I  need  hardly  say  that  both  the  sentiment  and  the  observation 
were  entirely  alien  to  Miss  Krag,  and  due  to  the  lively  imagina- 
tion of  the  newspaper  man.) 

"SWAMI  IN  ANCIENT  ARYAN  ROBES  TO  DO  THE  NEEDFUL  IN  THE 

GILDED  ASIATIC  HALL  IN  30TH  STREET. 

OUR    REPORTER    WILL    BE    THERE." 


And  then  the  newspaper 
went  on  to  describe  Miss 
Krag's  personality,  her  in- 
come, and  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  article  ended 
with  very  unHattermg  por- 
traits  in  woodcut  of  Miss 
Krag  and  Bishwas  Dass — 
which  latter  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  same 
block  as  the  likeness  of  a 
negro  murderer  which  adorned 
the  next  page. 

"  That  will  make  New  York 
and  Chicago  sit  up,"  said  the 
clerk ;  "  they  never  had  any- 
thing like  that  in  their  ob- 
solete old  villages.  But  ain't 
you  going,  Mr  Philips?  You 
ought  to  give  away  the  bride 
— the  mother,  I  mean — to  the 
arms  of  her  long  -  lost  son. 
Well,  old  man  Krag  would 
have  gone  just  crazy  if  he 
had  thought  of  a  thing  like 
that :  it's  enough  to  make 
him  turn  in  his  grave.     What's 


the  points  of  that  black  young 
man  anyway?  If  she  wanted 
a  son,  couldn't  she  have  taken 
a  white  one?  There  are  a 
good  many  about  this  town 
would  just  have  jumped  at 
the  offer.  Well,"  continued  the 
clerk  philosophically,  "women 
do  curious  things ;  but  this 
beats  aU.  Seems  to  me, 
if  he  is  a  reincarnated  son, 
she  oughter  have  a  reincar- 
nated husband  too.  Where's 
Ae,  I  want  to  laiow?  Why 
ain't  he  aroimd  ?  I  don't  seem 
to  hear  of  him,  somehow,  un- 
less it's  you,  Mr  Phillips?" 
"No,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  the 


man. 


(( 


yj 


Perhaps,  then,"  continued 
the  clerk,  "he  don't  live  in 
this  town ;  possible  he's  gone  to 
the  Himalayas  for  a  spell ;  per- 
haps he's  seen  Miss  Krag  and 
his  re-created  son,  and  don't 
fancy  either  of  them.  What 
do  you  think,  Mr  PhiUps?" 
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VOLTAIRE. 


The  fiercest  battles  in  the 
intellectual  warfare  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  fought 
about  the  name  of  Voltaire. 
More  than  any  man  of  his  time 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  have 
anticipated  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity. His  qualities  and  de- 
merits were  discussed  during 
his  lifetime  with  the  frankness 
and  energy  which  are  generally 
reserved  for  those  upon  whom 
death  has  set  its  seal.  Abused 
with  fury  by  some,  he  was 
applauded  by  others  with  equal 
fury,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  world  divided  into 
the  tw5  opposing  camps  of 
Yoltaireans  and  their  enemies. 
Nor,  when  the  excessive  enthu- 
siasm of  his  friends  had  driven 
him  into  his  grave,  did  the 
contest  cease.  Condorcet,  his 
earliest  biographer,  saw  in 
his  life  nothing  else  than  a 
natural  progress  from  triumph 
to  triumph ;  he  was  convinced 
that  his  hero  was  dominated 
always  by  an  active  kindness, 
— that  he  desired  nothing  else 
than  to  benefit  his  fellow-men ; 
and  he  found  no  verse  better 
suited  to  sum  up  Voltaire's 
career  than  this  naive  expres- 
sion of  the  habitual  sentiment 
which,  said  Condorcet,  filled  his 
soul : — 

"J'ai  fait  un  peu  de  bien,  o'est  mon 
meilleur  ouvrage." 

Joseph  de  Maistre,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  sturdy  reactionary, 
the  last  Tory  of  France,  could 
not  hear  Voltaire's  name  with 
patience.       In     his     eyes     the 


author  of  'Candide'  was  but 
an  impudent  fellow,  who  mis- 
took libel  for  satire,  whose 
books  were  poisonous,  and  to 
whose  best  verses  no  other 
epithet  could  be  given  than 
jolt.  He  found  Voltaire's 
face  as  hideous  as  his  works. 
"  Look,"  says  he,  "  at  this 
abject  countenance,  upon  which 
shame  never  painted  a  blush, 
these  two  extinct  craters  which 
still  seem  to  seethe  with  hate 
and  luxury;  this  mouth,  this 
horrible  rictus,  running  from 
one  ear  to  the  other,  and  these 
lips  pinched  by  cruel  malice, 
ready  to  hurl  forth  blasphemy 
and  sarcasm."  What  honour, 
indeed,  should  be  shown  such 
a  man,  save  that  statues  should 
be  set  up  to  him,  as  M.  de 
Maistre  suggested,  by  the  hand 
of  the  common  hangman  ? 

Time  long  ago  softened  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  one  side,  the 
animosity  of  the  other,  and  we 
can  look  upon  Voltaire  with 
colder,  juster  eye.  To  -  day 
there  are  few  men  who  would 
pay  Voltaire  even  the  compli- 
ment of  a  hatred  as  violent 
as  De  Maistre's.  We  no  longer 
believe  the  author  of  ^La 
Pucelle'  the  father  of  all  evil, 
because  we  know  that  he  had 
not  the  power,  even  if  he  had 
the  will,  to  play  so  dangerous 
a  part.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— namely,  that  he  lived  a 
life  of  more  brilliant  adventure 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
writer  of  his  time.  Hardened 
classic  though  he  was,  he  knew 
by    a    happy    experience     the 
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hundred  expedients  whereby  to 
become  rich ;  and  never  again 
did  he  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
He  lent  money  out  at  interest, 
he  speculated  in  lotteries,  and 
he  brought  upon  himself  what 
was  perhaps  the  worst  disgrace 
of  his  life  by  gambling  in  Saxon 
bank-notes.  But,  with  his  us- 
ual frankness,  he  made  no  secret 
of  these  employments :  he  knew 
—  none  better  —  that  a  full 
pocket  meant  freedom  to  fight 
as  he  liked ;  and  no  scheme  of 
his  was  ever  baulked  by  lack 
of  credit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  charge  commonly  brought 
against  him,  that  he  was  a 
miser,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  As  one  of  the  many  ser- 
vants, whom  he  overwhelmed 
with  generosity,  confessed,  he 
was  a  niggard  of  nothing  but 
his  time.  His  energy  and 
facility  were  alike  remarkable. 
He  dashed  off  comedies,  philo- 
sophical treatises,  epics,  and  his- 
tories with  an  apparent  care- 
lessness which  has  never  been 
equalled.  Meanwhile,  he  found 
leisure,  not  only  for  business, 
but  for  the  many  quarrels  with 
foolish  persons  which  he  con- 
ducted with  tireless  acrimony. 
No  man  ever  loved  fighting  for 
its  own  sake  better  than  he, 
and  if  he  got  the  worst  of  it, 
as  he  frequently  did,  he  re- 
membered the  aggressor,  and 
waited  patiently  for  another 
occasion.  But  there  was  one 
enemy  against  which  he  fought 
in  vain  —  the  government  of 
Paris.  Not  even  the  friendship 
of  Madame  Du  Maine  could 
protect  him  from  banishment, 
and  many  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  enforced  absence  from 
the  capital  he  loved  so  well,  and 
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upon  which  he  cast  so  brilliant 
a  lustre. 

But  Voltaire  had  the  faculty 
of  turning  even  his  misfortunes 
to  good  account.  He  showed  a 
finer  sense  of  drama  in  his  life 
than  in  his  works.  An  insult, 
such  as  that  oflTered  him  by  the 
Due  de  Bohan,  became  under 
his  management  a  distinction. 
Voltaire's  epigram  against  his 
adversary  outlived  the  violence 
which  it  occasioned,  and  Vol- 
taire arrived  in  England,  a 
fugitive  for  the  first  time,  with 
all  the  honour  which  well-ad- 
vertised notoriety  could  give 
him.  Thus  he  arranged  the 
scenic  effects  of  his  life  as 
other  men  stage  -  manage  a 
theatre,  and  good  fortune 
always  came  to  his  aid.  His 
appearance  in  London  was  op- 
portune in  a  double  sense. 
Not  only  had  Voltaire's  fame 
preceded  him,  but  he  came  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  witness  the 
obsequies  of  his  master  Newton, 
and  to  note  that  in  England 
men  of  science  were  buried  like 
kings.  Nor  did  he  waste  his 
days  in  idleness :  he  surmounted 
the  craggy  difficulties  of  the 
English  tongue,  which  he  wrote 
with  a  timid  propriety,  and  in 
which  he  conversed  with  ease ; 
he  visited  the  Court,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  King 
and  his  Ministers;  he  was 
splendidly  entertained  by  Peter- 
borough and  Bolingbroke;  the 
kindly  Swift  collected  subscrip- 
tions for  his  *  Henriade ' ;  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  poets  of  our  Augustan  age 
—  Pope  and  Congreve,  Gay 
and  Thomson;  he  dined  with 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  sought 
from    the    great    Duchess    of 
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oredit  on  either  side,  that  is 
because  both  king  and  poet 
were  resolute  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  to  make  no  submis- 
sion the  one  to  the  other.  At 
first  the  friendship  founded  on 
an  interchange  of  flatteries 
prospered  exceedingly.  Vol- 
taire assured  the  prince  that 
he  spoke  like  Trajan,  wrote  like 
Pliny,  and  in  French  excelled 
the  best  writers  of  the  aga  He 
thanked  heaven  every  day  that 
Frederick  lived;  he  described 
him  as  delicice  generis  humam; 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
*  Anti-Machiavelli,'  the  work  of 
the  Northern  Marcus  Aurelius, 
was  the  only  book  worthy  of 
a  king  that  had  been  written 
for  fifteen  himdred  years.  But 
acquaintance  as  well  as  flattery 
is  a  necessity  of  friendship,  and 
Frederick  was  insistent  that 
Voltaire  should  visit  him  in 
Prussia ;  and  Madame  du 
Ch^telet  was  no  less  insist- 
ent that  Voltaire  should  not 
visit  Frederick  unaccompanied 
by  herself.  Now  Frederick 
took  but  little  interest  in  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  as  he  called 
the  accomplished  Emilie,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  see  her. 
Indeed,  the  first  meeting  of 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  at  Moy- 
land  would  have  been  impos- 
sible but  for  a  timely  ague.  The 
king,  having  set  out  for  Brus- 
sels, was  taken  ill  by  the  way, 
and  at  last  an  excuse  was 
made  for  Voltaire  to  visit  him 
alone.  The  philosopher  found 
his  monarch  shivering  in  a  blue 
dressing-gown  on  a  pallet-bed 
in  an  ill -furnished  room  ;  he 
gave  him  quinine  and  held  his 
pulse ;  and  the  next  day  the 
Star  of  the  North  forgot  his 
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illness,  and  listened  for  the  first 
time  to  the  brilliant  declama- 
tion of  Voltaire.  This  was  but 
a  passing  visit,  and  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  later  that  Vol- 
taire took  up  his  abode  in 
Berlin.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate that  these  two  egoists 
had  been  kept  so  long  apart. 
Proximity  was  a  certain  end  of 
their  friendship.  There  is  not 
room  in  the  firmament  for  two 
suns  to  shine,  and  neither  the 
king  nor  the  poet  would  will- 
ingly accept  eclipse.  At  the 
outset  Frederick  recognised 
that  Voltaire  was  an  added 
glory  of  his  court,  and  he  took 
delight,  even  after  the  bitterest 
quarrels,  in  Voltaire's  amazing 
conversation ;  but  he  wished 
the  world  to  know  that  the 
philosopher  was  no  more  than 
his  orange,  and  that  when  he 
had  sucked  it  dry,  he  would 
throw  the  skin  away  without 
scruple.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  perfectly  conscious 
that  the  king  in  all  matters  of 
literature  was  a  mere  amateur, 
and  that  his  vaunted  works 
would  have  been  little  worth 
had  they  not  received  a  fearless 
castigation.  Moreover,  if  Fred- 
erick were  an  absolute  monarch, 
Voltaire  too  would  permit  no 
pretenders  near  his  throne. 
And  he  was  speedily  engaged 
in  holding  up  to  ridicule  the 
president  of  the  king's  own 
Academy.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst :  Voltaire,  ever  eager  to 
make  money,  engaged  in  not 
too  reputable  transactions  with 
some  Jews  named  Hirsch  ;  and 
though,  with  his  habitual  cour- 
age, he  took  his  opponents  into 
court,  he  involved  himself  and 
the  king  also  in  an  ugly  scandal 
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to-day  the  plays  of  Voltaire  are 
no  more  fitted  to  be  read  in  the 
study  than  to  be  presented 
upon  the  stage.  But  though 
we  exclude  the  mass  of  Vol- 
taire's works  from  considera- 
tion, though  we  cannot  call 
him  a  critic  who  wrote  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  essay  on 
Shakespeare,  which  D'Alembert 
read  before  the  French  Academy 
in  1776,  yet  Voltaire  would  be 
assured  of  immortality  even  if 
his  notoriety  had  not  made  him 
known  to  those  who  have  never 
read  him.     *Candide'  and  his 

*  Letters'  are  an  imperishable 
title  to  fame.  With  these  in 
his  knapsack,  Voltaire  may 
march  through  the  centuries, 
discarding  as  he  goes  all  the 
tedious  verse  and  prose  by  which 
he  won  an  ephemeral  glory. 
Exquisite  in  style,  mordant  in 
irony,  *  Candide '  is  the  wittiest 
satire  upon  optimism  that  ever 
was     penned,     and    Voltaire's 

*  Letters '  present  to  us  in  the 
very  gayest  of  terms  the  bril- 
liant life  of  a  brilliant  epoch. 
The  man  of  genius  who  com- 
posed these  masterpieces  need 
not  ask  our  attention  for 
false  philosophies,  crude  New- 
tonisms,  futile  glimpses  into 
the  obvious. 

But  that  no  sentiment  might 
be  strange  to  his  versatile  mind, 
Voltaire  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  added  to  his  many  rdles 
that  of  a  practical  philan- 
thropist. In  1761  Toulouse, 
distinguished  even  in  the  time 
of  Rabelais  for  its  intolerance, 
condemned  to  death  an  honest 
citizen,  Jean  Galas,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  was  a  Prot- 
estant. One  evening  in  Octo- 
ber Calas  discovered  that  his 
unhappy  son,  Mark  Anthony, 


had  hanged  himself  in  his 
father's  shop.  For  the  honour 
of  his  family  Calas  determined 
to  say  nothing  of  the  suicide, 
and  to  assume  that  his  miser- 
able son  had  died  a  natural 
death.  The  step  was  reason- 
able but  imprudent,  and  its 
instant  consequence  was  that 
Calas  was  charged  by  the 
popular  voice  with  killing  his 
son  to  prevent  his  becoming  a 
Catholic.  Of  course  there  was 
no  word  of  truth  in  this  sense- 
less charga  In  the  first  place, 
Calas  was  no  bigot :  he  had 
already  made  a  liberal  allow- 
ance to  another  son  who  had 
changed  his  reUgion;  in  the 
second  place,  Calas  was  both 
weak  and  old,  and  it  was  physi« 
cally  impossible  that  he  should 
have  hanged  murderously  a 
sturdy  youth  of  twenty-eight. 
But  the  people  took  no  account 
of  reason :  the  man  was  a 
Huguenot,  and  that  was  enough 
for  Toulouse  and  its  judges. 
The  wretched  Calas  endured 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  was 
condemned  to  the  torture,  and 
afterwards  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  He  endured  his  tor- 
tures with  perfect  serenity; 
neither  the  rack  nor  water 
could  wring  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  guilt;  and  he  died 
protesting  his  innocence.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Calas,  Voltaire  took  up  the  case, 
declaring  that  he  was  inter- 
ested as  a  philosopher,  because 
he  wished  to  discover  on  which 
side  was  the  horror  of  fanati- 
cism. At  first,  being  a  true 
Catholic  in  sympathy  and  sen- 
timent, he  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  Calas  was  justly 
punished.  But  a  son  of  the 
murdered  man  came  in  flight 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THEODOR  MOMMSEN — THE  '  HISTORY  OF  ROME  ' — HISTORIANS 
NEW  AND  OLD — ART  OR  SCIENCE — *  THE  CREEVEY  PAPERS* — A  SAMUEL 
PEPYS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY — WHIGGISM  DISPLAYED — LORD 
ROWTON,  STATESMAN  AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 


The  death  of  Theodor 
Mommsen  has  deprived  Ger- 
many and  Europe  of  their 
greatest  historian.  Born  in 
Schleswig  in  1817,  Mommsen 
had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  among  the  foremost 
scholars  of  his  time.  No  details 
of  the  history  of  Rome,  to  which 
he  gave  his  life,  were  too  small 
for  him.  He  made  minute 
studies  of  topography;  he  de- 
ciphered and  edited  countless 
inscriptions  ;  and  he  yielded  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  zeal  of  his  research.  But 
he  believed  that  there  is  an  art 
as  well  as  a  science  of  history, 
and  while  his  industry  in  com- 
piling facts  was  indefatigable, 
he  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  raw  material  is  but  the 
beginning  of  history.  In  other 
words,  he  belonged  to  the  same 
school  to  which  Thucydides, 
Tacitus,  and  Gibbon  belong. 
He  was  as  intent  to  make  the 
characters  of  his  drama  live  in 
his  pages  as  a  modern  novelist, 
and  infinitely  more  skilful.  He 
was,  moreover,  always  a  parti- 
san, even  when  he  was  writ- 
ing of  the  remote  past,  and 
he  could  only  regard  the  great 
figures  of  Roman  history  in  the 
light  of  modern  policy  and  pre- 
judice. The  result  was  that 
his  *  History  of  Rome,'  despite 
its  somewhat  crabbed  style,  is 


as  easy  to  read  as  a  romance. 
The  essential  interest  of  the 
story  is  not  cramped,  but  rather 
expanded  by  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  its  author.  Its  method, 
moreover,  is  far  remote  from 
the  humdrum  of  pedantry,  and 
the  scholar  is  revealed,  not  in 
tortuous  periods  or  heavy 
generalities,  but  in  scholarship 
alone.  Lucidly  as  Mommsen 
analysed  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, vividly  as  he  described 
battles  and  battlefields,  it  was 
in  portraiture  that  he  displayed 
his  most  splendid  talent.  His 
presentations  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  to  take  but  two  ex- 
amples, are  immortal  Other 
historians  may  impugn  their 
veracity  or  deny  their  justice; 
their  resemblance  to  their  orig- 
inals may  be  doubtful;  but 
they  are  brilliant  figures,  alive 
and  alert,  and  they  illustrate 
most  clearly  Professor  Momm- 
sen's  prejudices.  For  Momm- 
sen, scholar  though  he  was,  was 
never  a  recluse.  The  modem 
world  was  to  him  at  least  as 
real  as  the  ancient,  and  while 
he  wrote  of  Rome,  he  kept  one 
eye  fixed  upon  the  politics  of 
modern  Europe.  Conversely, 
it  was  with  a  German  eye 
that  he  looked  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  and  he  hated 
Cicero  and  loved  Caesar  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  loved 
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tions  and  in  all  tongues.  In- 
deed, it  is  part  of  our  human 
infirmity  to  be  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  drama  than  in 
the  hard  facts  of  life,  and  we 
can  put  no  faith  in  that  ideal 
citizen  who  will  find  his  profit 
in  the  cold  conclusions  of 
"scientific"  history.  Even  if 
an  army  of  patient  investiga- 
tors had  arrived  at  those  con- 
clusions by  the  new  method 
of  co-operation,  they  would 
still  be  unintelligible  to  the 
citizen.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
his  instruction  with  m^moirea 
pour  aervir.  You  might  as 
well  say  to  him :  "  There  is  an 
excellent  drug  round  the  corner 
and  out  of  your  reach,  but  its 
influence  is  highly  beneficial." 

We  woidd  not  underrate  for 
a  moment    the   valuable   work 
achieved    by   the    collector    of 
facts  and  the  decipherer  of  in- 
scriptions.      We     would    only 
urge  that  their  collection  and 
deciphering  are  the  means,  not 
the  end,  of  history.     The  raw 
material   is,  and  must  always 
be,  subsidiary  to   the   finished 
work.     In  truth,  facts  of  them- 
selves have  no  particular  sig- 
nificance   until   a   synthesis   is 
given  them  by  an  understand- 
ing mind.     Such  facts  as  were 
at  the  disposal  of  Gibbon  when 
he  wrote  the  *  Decline  and  Fall ' 
were  open  to  all  the  world  ;  but 
it  was  Gibbon  who  used  those 
facts  to  make  his  masterpiece, 
and  the  glory  was  his,  and  his 
alone.    In  other  words,  without 
the    hod    and    the   barrow   no 


palace  can  be  built,  but  the 
man  who  carries  the  hod  or 
pushes  the  barrow  is  not  an 
architect.  After  all,  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  definition,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  take  away 
the  august  name  of  historian 
from  the  men  of  genius  who 
have  illustrated  it,  and  to 
confer  it  upon  the  band 
of  industrious  scholars  for 
whom  division  of  labour  is  a 
pious  doctrine.  But  it  may 
be  remembered  in  Theodor 
Mommsen's  honour  that  he 
was  a  historian  also  in  the 
older  and  greater  sense,  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  his  noble  *  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum,'  his  claim  to  a  dis- 
tinguished title  rests  upon  the 
'History  of  Rome.' 

We  do  not  know  in  what 
category  the  professors  of  the 
new  science  would  place  *The 
Creevey  Papers,'^  which  have 
recently  been  edited  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.  Now,  *The 
Creevey  Papers'  are  historical 
documents  of  great  value  and 
interest — of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  But  they 
are  not  documents  which  can 
be  used  without  check  or  com- 
parison. For  not  only  was 
Creevey  an  actor  in  many  of 
the  events  which  he  describes, 
he  was  also  a  man  of  warm 
temperament,  who  saw  all 
things  either  very  black  or 
very  white.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  both  honourable 
and  truthful ;   it  was  no  part 


*  The  Creevey  Papers :  a  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of 
the  late  Thomas  Creevey,  M.P.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart. ,  M.  P.     London :  John  Murray. 
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He  was,  in  faot,  the  nob- 
lest practitioner  we  know  of 
that  art  which  Lucian  called 
17  TrapaaLTLKrj.  Yet  he  pre- 
served through  it  all  his  in- 
dependence and  doggedness 
unimpaired.  He  was  evidently 
the  best  possible  company,  al- 
ways gay  and  always  eloquent. 
He  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
his  talent  for  conversation  and 
anecdote,  and  he  is  not  a  little 
pleased  when  his  success  in  this 
line  is  recognised.  On  one 
occasion  he  records  with  pride 
that  it  fell  to  him  alone  to 
amuse  a  dull  party.  Another 
time,  when  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell had  handed  down  Lady 
Holland  to  dinner,  and  was 
planting  himself  by  her  side, 
she  said  :  "  No,  Lord  William, 
let  Mr  Creevey  come  next  to 
me:  it  is  so  long  since  I  have 
seen  him."  Creevey 's  own 
comment — "Was  there  ever?" 
— is  a  clear  proof  of  his  delight, 
and  he  must  have  received 
more  of  this  kind  of  flattery 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  genuinely 
characteristic  of  the  Regency 
as  Sheridan  himself,  always 
ready  to  enliven  the  solemn 
life  of  the  Pavilion  with  his 
high  spirits  and  inexhaustible 
flow  of  talk.  "Creevey  was 
very  great,"  said  the  Prince, 
after  an  hilarious  party  ;  and 
the  Prince,  who  had  known 
Sheridan  and  most  of  the  wits, 
should  have  been  a  good  judge 
of  "greatness."  But  the  chief 
charm  of  Creevey  was  never  to 
grow  old.  He  visited  Ireland 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  he  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  and  did 
with     a     boyish     enthusiasm. 


"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  This  Ire- 
land is  rather  too  hospitable: 
not  that  I  was  inebriated  yester- 
day, but  still  it  was  rather 
severe."  This  he  writes  to  his 
stepdaughter  from  "  dear  Dub- 
lin "  in  1828,  and  severe  it  cer- 
tainly wa&  He  dined  at  the 
Guards*  mess,  where  he  became 
more  in  love  with  the  army 
than  ever.  He  drank  a  good 
deal  of  wine,  and  then,  after 
dinner,  was  ofp  with  two 
guardsmen,  with  whom  he  took 
another  glass  of  claret,  and 
parted  the  best  of  friends. 

"  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  end 
of  the  campaign :  upon  ^oing  into  the 
great  coffee-room  of  this  hotel,  as  is 
my  custom,  there  were  three  young 
Irishmen  over  their  bottle,  indulging 
in  songs  as  well  as  wine,  and  nothing 
would  serve  them  but  my  joining 
their  party.  Upon  my  soul  and 
body,  I  was  not  the  least  drunk  when 
I  did  so,  suspicious  as  it  may  seem  ; 
but  there  was  something  irresistibly 
droll  in  their  appearance.  Then 
they  would  know  my  name,  and  then 
they  knew  me,  both  by  name  and 
fame;  and  they  proved  to  me  they 
did  so,  and  never  fellow  was  more 
made  of  than  I  was  by  my  un- 
known friends.  Ah  !  Mr  Thomas,  Mr 
Thomas !  you  are  a  neat  article  when 
left  to  yourself." 

And  as  Mr  Thomas  was  gener- 
ally left  to  himself,  he  proved 
himself  a  neat  article  upon 
many  occasions;  and  in  such 
confessions  as  this  one  proves 
that,  in  habit  and  temperament, 
he  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  Mr  Samuel 
Pepys. 

It  is  natural  to  compare 
Creevey 's  *  Papers'  with  the 
memoirs  of  J.  W.  Croker.  The 
two  men  lived  through  the 
same  years,  observed  the  same 
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be  humble  and  make  peaoe.'^  '^ 
A  finer  example  of  what  we 
know  to-day  as  the  Pro-Boer; 
spirit,  which  would  cheerfully;  ; 
see  the  country  beaten  if  defeat!' 
would  ensure  the  fall  of  a  f 
hated  Minister,  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  in  history. 

But  in  one  respect  Creevey 
had  the  candour  to  own  himself 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  revise  his 
opinion.  For  many  years  he 
had  hated  the  Wellesley  family 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  stalwart 
Whig.  In  1809  he  discusses  an 
infamous  attack  which  Whit- 
bread  had  made  upon  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  after  the 
brilliant  passage  of  the  Douro, 
and  Sir  Arthur's  letter  of  pro- 
test. "  I  hate  Wellesley,"  says 
Creevey  stoutly,  "  but  there  are 
passages  in  his  letter  made  me 
think  better  of  him."  A  year 
later  we  find  Lord  Milton  pray- 
ing with  Creevey  for  the  fall 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  :  "I 
trust  the  Marquis,"  he  writes, 
"will  meet  with  the  fate  you 
predict  for  him.  He  is  a  great 
calamity  inflicted  upon  Eng- 
land." But  in  the  year  of 
Waterloo  Creevey  met  his 
bogey  at  Brussels,  and  grad- 
ually came  to  change  his  im- 
pression. At  first  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  soldier's 
virtue.  "I  thought  several 
times,"  he  wrote,  "Wellington 
must  be  drunk ;  but  drunk  or 
sober,  he  had  not  the  least 
appearance  of  being  a  clever 
man."  But,  as  we  have  said, 
Creevey  soon  revised  an  in- 
famous opinion,  and  long  be- 
fore his  death  "  the  Beau " 
was  for  him  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  all  time.  "  In  all 
respects  a  perfect  man  " — thus 
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he  describes  him  at  the  last. 
However,  Creevey  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time  in  Brussels, 
and  has  given  us  an  admirable 
account  of  the  days  of  suspense. 
He  was  among  the  first  who 
congratulated  the  Duke  on  his 
victory,  and  he  confesses  that 
the  hero  displayed  nothing  like 
triumph  or  joy.  "  It  has  been 
a  damned  serious  business," 
said  the  Duke ;  "  Bliicher  and  I 
have  lost  30,000  men.  It  has 
been  a  damned  nice  thing — the 
nearest  run  thing  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life;"  and  surely  no 
general  ever  gave  a  more 
modest  accoimt  of  a  great 
victory. 

But  though  Creevey's  main 
interest  in  life  was  politics,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  his 
*  Papers'  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  intrigues  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  For  Creevey, 
like  the  inveterate  diner-out 
that  he  was,  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  He  turned 
a  very  sharp  eye  upon  the 
follies  of  society,  and  being 
gifted  with  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  men,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  had 
improved,  he  was  able  to  sum 
up  the  characters  of  those  he 
met  with  equal  force  and  wis- 
dom. His  description  of  the 
Pavilion,  essentially  unlike 
Croker's,  is  not  unkindly. 
He  thought  little  enough  of 
"Prinney,"  as  he  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  he  does 
full  justice  to  his  amiable 
humour  and  gracious  man- 
ners. Moreover,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  acquaintance,  he 
was  convinced  that  "  Prinney  " 
was  sound  in  politics,  but  by 
1813   he    had   discovered   that 
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following  years  to  give  his  chief 
what  aid  he  could  in  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  were 
neither  few  nor  slight.  The 
Tory  party  was  not  united 
upon  the  question  of  Reform, 
and  Disraeli  lost  three  of  his 
most  eminent  colleagues  in 
carrying  the  Bill.  But  Dis- 
raeli, who  upon  Lord  Derby's 
resignation  became  Prime 
Minister,  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  skill  and  dis- 
cretion displayed  by  Mr  Corry 
during  this  arduous  time  se- 
cured him  the  lifelong  con- 
fidence of  the  statesman.  In 
1878  he  accompanied  his  chief 
to  Berlin,  and  not  long  after- 
wards won  his  reward  by  being 
raised  to  the  peerage.  But 
this  is  a  twice-told  tale,  and  it 
is  needless  in  this  place  to  cele- 
brate the  urbanity  and  gracious 
manner  of  Lord  Rowton,  who 
carried  down  to  this  prosaic 
age  the  courtesy  and  distinc- 
tion which  we  have  unhappily 
come  to  associate  with  the  past. 
Until  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death 
in  1881,  then.  Lord  Rowton's 
career  had  been  sternly  official. 
But  he  presently  devoted  himself 
to  the  form  of  practical  philan- 
thropy which  will  make  his 
name  for  ever  famous.  In 
truth,  a  wise  charity  is  even 
rarer  than  a  wise  statesman- 
ship. The  most  of  men  would 
help  their  fellows  if  they  could, 
but  imagination  rarely  takes 
them  beyond  the  paltry  giving 
of  doles.  But  to  give  doles  was 
no  part  of  Lord  Rowton's  in- 
tention. He  knew  that  the 
highest  form  of  philanthropy 
was  to  make  men  help  them- 
selves,  or,  in  other  words,   to 


pay  a  fair  price  for  the  help 
which  was  given  them.  He 
discovered  with  an  admirable 
wisdom  that  what  the  poor 
man  needed  above  all  things 
was  a  hotel  where  he  might 
stay  with  comfort  and  without 
loss  of  self-respect.  The  old- 
fashioned  doss  -  house,  besides 
being  a  den  of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort, was  as  fine  a  nursery 
of  crime  as  could  readily  be 
imagmed.  There  the  poor 
wastrel,  whose  worst  sin  was 
poverty,  was  forced  to  herd 
with  the  very  worst  of  his  kind, 
and  even  if  he  were  submerged 
by  accident,  he  had  a  very 
small  chance  of  escaping:  from 
the  misery  which  overwhehned 
him.  To  help  such  a  one  with 
money  was  at  once  useless 
and  impertinent.  The  giving 
of  alms  could  not  improve 
his  condition  for  more  than  a 
day,  while  it  might  destroy  his 
independence  for  ever.  But  to 
supply  the  poor  man  with 
what  was  at  once  a  club  and 
a  hotel,  for  a  sum  not  much 
greater  than  that  exacted  by 
the  doss-house,  was  to  restore 
to  him  the  possibility  of  a 
decent  and  honourable  exist- 
ence. And  this  was  the  object 
of  the  Rowton  Houses,  an 
object  most  successfully  at- 
tained. Moreover,  the  credit, 
not  only  for  the  inception,  but 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan,  was  entirely  due  to  Lord 
Rowton.  He  supported  the 
design  with  money,  and,  better 
still,  he  gave  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  all  the  details;  nor 
when  the  first  "  Houses  "  were 
built  and  inhabited  did  Lord 
Rowton's  interest  cease.  He 
inspected  them  himself,  and  he 
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was  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
oomf ort  of  his  clients  as  is  the 
manager  of  a  fashionable  hotel 
in  the  west  of  London.  But 
one  point  he  and  his  colleagues 
always  insisted  upon:  the 
Houses  must  above  all  be  pro- 
fitable to  those  who  had  in- 
vested their  money  in  them. 
Those  who  found  shelter  there 
must  have  no  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, while  those  who  sup- 
ported them  must  not  pride 
themselves  on  "doing  good/* 
but  on  getting  a  fair  return 
in  a  commercial  transaction. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  inmiediate.  Not  only  are 
Bowton  Houses  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  London,  but  the 
other  capitals  of  Europe  are 
adopting  a  plan  already  so 
triumphantly  tested.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  the 
scheme  has  had  precisely  the 
result  that  was  anticipated. 
The  Bowton  Houses  have  at- 


tracted the  very  class  for  which 
they  were  designed — namely, 
the  intelligent  and  unsuccessful 
Clergymen,  barristers,  actors, 
students,  and  authors  all  find 
a  cheap  shelter  in  Lord  Bow- 
ton's  popular  hotels,  as  well  as 
working  men  and  artisans. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proper  housing  of  the  poor 
is  the  most  difficult  problem 
that  confronts  the  statesman. 
At  present  it  is  unsolved,  and 
apparently  unsolvable.  But 
Lord  Bowton,  among  others, 
has  proved  what  private  enter- 
prise, well  designed  and  wisely 
governed,  may  achieve  ;  and  it 
is  no  mean  distinction  that 
he  will  go  down  to  posterity, 
not  merely  as  the  accom- 
plished secretary  of  a  great 
statesman,  but  as  a  practical 
philanthropist,  who  has  helped 
his  less  fortunate  fellows  with- 
out patronage  and  without 
disdain. 
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OLD  METHODS  AND  MODERK  SCIENCE. 


The  writer  well  remembers 
with  what  mixed  feeUngs  the 
scheme  of  Mr  Willcooks  (now 
Sir  William  Willcooks)  for  a 
monster  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  Nile  above  Assouan  in 
Egypt  was  received.  By  some, 
its  colossal  cost  —  about  five 
millions  sterling — was  thought 
to  be  beyond  the  resources 
of  Egypt,  and  by  others,  the 
estimate  of  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  great  enterprise 
was  looked  upon  as  '*  too 
good  to  be  true."  But  to-day 
these  timorous  critics  can  go 
and  visit  that  monster  dam  as 
an  accomplished  work,  and  no 
one  any  longer  doubts  the 
truth  of  its  beneficial  results 
to  Egypt.  For  a  small  country 
the  outlay  of  five  millions  of 
pounds  did  seem  certainly  at 
first  sight  insurmountable,  but 
as  confidence  in  the  enterprise 
gained  ground,  the  money  ques- 
tion was  found  to  present  no 
diflBculty.  To  Egypt,  under 
the  able  and  reliable  gniidance 
of  Lord  Cromer,  oTpitaUsts 
showed  themselves  ready  to 
advance  the  millions  which 
were  needed.  Thanks  to  an 
ingenious  combination  with  Sir 
John  Aird,  and  a  group  of 
financiers  behind  him,  both  the 
professional  talent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  great  work  and 
its  financial  requirements  were 


successfully  provided.  It  has 
been  an  object-lesson  of  great 
value  for  the  future,  and  proves 
that  capital  will  never  be  want- 
ing when  it  is  sure  of  being 
honestly  treated,  and  where  it 
is  to  be  employed  in  worthy  and 
substantial  undertakings. 

This  same  master  in  irriga- 
tion. Sir  William  Willcooks, 
has  made  a  study  lately  of  the 
possibilities  of  restoring  the 
ancient  irrigation  works  on  the 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  and  on 
the  25th  of  March  last  de- 
livered a  lecture  ^  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Khedivial  Qeo- 
graphical  Society  in  Cairo. 
This  lecture  has  since  been 
printed,  and  its  subject  and 
contents  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  pro- 
gress and  civilisation  of  the 
world  they  live  in.  They  are 
especially  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion because  of  the  unquestion- 
able competence  of  their  au- 
thor. "A  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  irrigation  works"  is  his 
modest  description  of  himself, 
and  we  may  add,  a  most  suc- 
cessful career  in  Egypt,  where, 
as  trusted  second  to  his  dis- 
tinguished uncle  Sir  Colin  Scott- 
Moncriefi^,  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  initiation 
and  execution  of  the  irrigation 
works  which  have  contributed 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  regen- 


^  The  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Irrigation  Works  on  the  Tigris.  By  Sir 
William  Willcocks,  K.C.M.G.,  M.LC.K,  late  Director-General  of  Reservoirs, 
Egypt.     Cairo :  National  Printing  Department,  1903. 
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which  they  pass  with  smaller 
branches.  On  the  right  of  the 
Tigris  was  the  Dijail  Canal, 
which  Sir  William  Willcocks 
says  was  "  a  fine  work  over  60 
mdes  long  and  55  yards  wide. 
.  .  .  Parallel  to  the  last- 
mentioned  canal  was  the  Ish- 
aki  Canal  and  numerous  other 
water-courses." 

Professor  Bawlinson  in  his 
^Ancient  Monarchies' attributes 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  about 
B.C.  600,  a  great  canal  called 
by  the  Arabs  "Kerez  Saideh," 
"400  miles  in  length,  which 
commenced  at  Hit  on  the 
Euphrates,  was  carried  along 
the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
alluvium  close  to  the  Arabian 
frontier,  and  finally  falling  into 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  the 
Bubian  creek  about  20  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  *Shat- el- 
Arab.'  "  Of  the  same  monarch 
he  says : — 

"  He  dug  the  huge  reservoir  near 
Sippara  (Sepharvaim),  said  to  have 
been  140  miles  in  circumference  and 
180  feet  deep,  furnishing  it  with 
floodgates  through  which  the  water 
could  be  drawn  off  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  .  .  .  He  constructed  a 
number  of  canals,  among  them  the 
Nahr  Melche  or  Eoyal  river,  a  broad 
and  deep  channel  which  connected 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  He 
built  quays  and  breakwaters  alonff 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
he  at  the  same  time  founded  the  city 
of  Deridotes  or  Teredon  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  sea."  ^ 

But  irrigation  works  in  these 
regions  were  far  older  than  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  IL, 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  They 
doubtless     began     under     the 


Chaldean  monarchy  about  1500 
years  earlier.  Sir  William 
Willcocks  naturally  compares 
these  works  with  similar  ones 
on  the  Nile,  and  ascribes  their 
introduction  to  the  Chaldeans. 
It  is  interesting,  in  passing,  to 
notice  the  connection,  in  remote 
times,  between  African  Ethi- 
opia and  Asiatic  Chaldea.  The 
ancient  ethnological  record  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  tells  us  that  "Cush 
begat  Nimrod ;  he  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  .  .  . 
and  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babel  [Babylon]  Erech 
[Huruk  or  Warka  ?],  Accad,  and 
Calneh  [NifPer]  in  the  land  of 
Shinar."^  Cush  is  admitted  to 
stand  for  Ethiopia,  and  Baw- 
linson gives,  in  great  detail,  his 
reasons  for  declaring  that  the 
early  Chaldeans  were  Hamites 
— Ethiopians  Admitting  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
belonged  to  the  same  race  as 
the  dwellers  upon  the  Upper 
Nile,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  which  were  the  primitive 
people  and  which  the  colonists  ? 
On  this  point  Bawlinson  con- 
cludes that  "  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  race  designated  in 
Scripture  by  the  hero-founder 
Nimrod  .  .  •  passed  from 
East  Africa  by  way  of  Arabia 
to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  historical  period."*  What 
more  natural  than  that  these 
dwellers  upon  the  Upper  Nile 
carried  with  them,  when  they 
migrated  to  Chaldea,  the  science 
of     hydrostatics,     already     so 


^  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iiL  pp.  499  and  497. 

'-^  Genesis  x.  9-12.  ^  Ancient  Monarchies,  voL  i.  pp.  67,  68. 
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who    were    spared    to    witneaa    the  immediate    preaeirfttion    of    life,  as 

■ad    effects    of    the   diMBter,    thou-  the  region  at  once  became  a  desert 

sands — perhaps  millions — bad  to  &j  where    before    were   animation    and 

to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  for  the  prosperity."" 


It  is  after  describing  this  wreck  that  Sir  William 

Willcocka  proceeds  to  expla  consequenoea  can  be  re- 
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"The  cost  of  the  works,  discounting  all  assets,  I  estimate  roughly  as 
follows — 


Main  canal,  200  kilom.  x600  sq.  met.  =  100,000,000  cm. 
Earthwork  main  canal        .  .  .  .  . 

Weira  on  the  Tigris  .  .  .  .  . 

Masonry  works  main  canal,  one-half  the  earthwork 
Minor  canals,  1,280,000  acres,  at  £3  per  acre 


Add  contingencies 


Grand  total 


Cost  per  acre  =  fgg8g^  =  £7  per  acre. 

Value  of  the  land,  1,280,000  acres,  at  £30  per  acre 

Rent  per  annum,  1,280,000  acres,  at  £3  per  acre  = 


£2,000,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

3,840,000 

£7,440,000 
560,000 

£8,000,000 


£38,000,000 
3,840,000 


"  If  of  this  last  sum  nearly  a  half  is  spent  in  maintenance  of  the  canals, 
we  have  a  net  return  of  £2,000,000  per  annum,  or  25  per  cent  on  £8,000,000 
of  capital.  Let  those  who  know  Egypt  say  whether  they  consider  such 
figures  as  too  sanguine." 


Sir  William  Willoooks  then 
develops  his  plan  of  restoration 
for  Lower  Chaldea,  where  he 
says  "  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  reclaiming  and 
cultivating  the  rectangle  of 
150  kilometres,  multiplied  by  50 
kilometres,"  between  Bagdad 
and  Babylon.  The  area  of  the 
tract  is  1,500,000  acres,  or 
about  half  that  of  Lower 
Egypt.  We  cannot  enlarge 
upon  the  restoration  of  this 
latter  region.  The  value  of 
these  lands  he  estimates  at 
only  the  half  of  those  of  Upper 
Chaldea,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
clamation would  be  greater. 
They  may  therefore  be  put  in 
the  category  of  lands  which 
can  wait. 

In  connection  with  his  cal- 
culation of  cost  Sir  William 
Willcocks  remarks  that — 

"To  enable  a  true  estimate  of  cost 
to  be  made  there  lies  much  informa- 
tion to  be  collected  by  brigades  of 
engineers  working  under  a  capable 
chief — such  information  as  only  ex- 
perts can  gather  in,  through  months 
of  patient  observation  and  field  work. 
...  If  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of 


acres  of  land  are  taken  in  hand  in 
Upper  Chaldea,  and  the  same  area  in 
Lower  Chaldea,  four  brigades  of  en- 
gineers in  the  north  and  four  in  the 
south  should,  under  capable  direc- 
tion, be  able  in  two  years  to  collect 
ample  information  to  prepare  definite 
projects  and  accurate  estimates  of 
costs.  If  each  brigade  consisted  of 
four  engineers,  under  a  chief,  work- 
ing for  six  months  per  annum  at  sur- 
veys, levels,  discharges,  river-gauges, 
and  soil  surveys,  and  plotting  and 
mapping  the  work  during  the  remain- 
ing six  months  of  each  year,  the  cost 
of  the  preparation  of  the  project, 
including  establishment,  travelling 
expenses,  plans,  calculations,  and  es- 
timates, would  not  exceed  £50,000. 
Such  a  sum  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  settling  of  so  important  a 
point  as  the  restitution  of  the  delta  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  eve 
of  its  being  traversed  by  the  Bagdad 
railway." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
these  suggestions  are  practical 
and  judicious,  but  we  would 
venture  to  remark  that  if  only 
the  reclamation  of  Upper  Chal- 
dea were  first  taken  in  hand, 
one -half  of  the  cost  indicated 
might  suffice.  In  that  case 
certainly  an  expenditure  of 
£12,500  for  each  of  two  years 
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would  not  frighten  oapitalistB 
who  had  in  view  an  enterprise 
reasonably  estimated  to  yield 
the  handsome  profit  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  capital  expended. 
In  this  connection  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  value  of  £30  per 
acre  for  perennially  irrigated 
lands,  capable  of  producing  two 
crops  annually,  is  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

''With  an  increase  of  popolation 
and  prosperity,''  says  Sir  William 
Willcocks,  "Chaldea,  situated  as  she 
will  be,  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  an 
arid  land,  irrigated  by  snow -fed 
rivers  whose  supplies  never  fail,  and 
traversed  by  a  railway  which  will 
join  £ast  to  West,  will  undoubtedly 
experience  that  same  wave  of  prosper- 
ity which  is  passing  over  Egypt,  the 
other  similarly  situated  land.  When 
this  comes  to  pass,  even  in  degree, 
we  shall  doubtless  find  that  the  rich 
lands  of  Upper  Chaldea  will  have 
begun  to  rise  from  £30  to  £80  per 
acre." 

The  advantage  of  such  sur- 
veys as  have  been  suggested 
would  prove  very  great  for 
fixing  the  most  suitable  oourse 
for  the  railway.  In  Egypt  the 
soil  extracted  in  the  cutting  of 
a  canal  forms  the  embankment 
on  which  the  line  of  rails  is 
laid,  and  so  it  should  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Bagdad  railway. 

"Indeed,"  says  Sir  WiUiam  WiU- 
cocks,  "it  would  be  an  irreparable 
mistake  if  the  railways  were  aligned 
and  constructed  independently  of  the 
irrigation  canals,  and  if,  by  some  ill 
chance,  the  railways  traversed  one 
part  of  the  delta,  and  the  profitably 
irrigable  part  of  the  delta  were  to  lie 
elsewhere.  ...  In  Egypt  the  rail- 
ways and  canals  are  designed  to- 
gether—  the  canals  preceding  the 
railways  and  settling  their  location." 

It  has  been  frequently  said 
as  an  argument  against  the 
success  of  the  Bagdad  railway. 


that  it  could  not  compete  with 
the  inexpensive  transport  by 
river ;  indeed,  the  Grerman  Com- 
mission which  visited  the  ground 
was  led  to  share  this  view.  On 
this  subject  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Willcocks  is  worth 
quoting : — 

*'In  connection  with  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Tigris,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  Egypt  to-day  with  the 
railway  service  the  question  of  sum- 
mer navigation  is  never  considered ; 
and  yet  in  Egypt  navigation  has  great 
advantages.  The  current  is  alwajrs 
from  the  south  and  the  wind  is  nearly 
always  from  the  n<»th,  so  that  both 
up  and  down  navigation  are  equally 
easy.  In  Chaldea,  on  the  contrary, 
the  current  and  the  wind  are  both 
from  the  north,  and  up-stream  navi- 
^tion  for  sailing  craft  must  of  neces- 
sity be  arduous.^ 

In  these  circumstances,  for 
what  a  railway  might  require 
to  sacrifice  on  the  down  trafiBo 
in  consequence  of  competition 
it  would  find  considerable  com- 
pensation in  higher  rates  upon 
the  up  -  transport,  for  which 
there  could  be  no  competition 
by  river. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  evi- 
dently does  not  share  the  views, 
recently  so  loudly  expressed  by 
some  in  England,  that  the 
Bagdad  railway  can  never  pay 
— views  which  led  one  speaker 
to  call  it  a  '^  financial  fraud.'* 
Sir  William  closes  his  lecture 
in  these  words  : — 

"  Of  all  the  r^ons  of  the  earth,  no 
region  is  more  favoured  by  nature  for 
the  production  of  cereals  than  the 
lands  on  the  Tigris. . .  .  Ootton,  sugar- 
cane, Indian  com,  and  all  the  summer 
products  of  cereals,  leguminous  plants, 
Egyptian  clover,  opium,  and  tobacco 
will  find  themselves  at  home  as  they 
do  in  Egypt.  Of  the  historic  gardens 
of  Babylon  and  Bagdad  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak.    A  land. 
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whom  climate  allows  her  to  prodaoe  when  the  Bagdad  r«ilwa]r  ia  tiavenitig 

such  crape  in  trapical  prafumon,  and  her  fields  and   European  capital  ia 

whoee  anow-fed  nvera  periuit  o(  per-  seeking  a  remunerative  ontlet.     The 

ennial    irrigation    o*er    milliona    of  throngb  traffic  between  Europe  and 

acres,  cannot  lie  barren  and  deaolata  tha  &st  will  be  jielding  no  incon- 


siderable   income  ;    bat    when    thia  cess  capable   of   satisfying  the  moat 

traffic  is  beiog  supplemented  by  the  san^iiie  of  ita  promoters,  men  whoaa 

transport  of  the  abundant  harvests  of  conception  of  the  railway  will  hare 

Chaloea,  the  Bagdad  railway  will  be  given  birth  to  the  resurrection  of  thia 

establishing  itself  aa  a  financial  sue-  world-famed  land." 
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railway  and  restore  the  ancient 
land  of  Shinar  to  its  former 
glory  ?  The  most  desirable  and 
the  most  natural  is  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  But 
at  present  the  association  of 
England  does  not  seem  very 
promising.  The  Glermans,  who 
hold  the  concession,  value  it 
so  highly  that  they  are  im- 
willing  to  offer  such  condi- 
tions of  complete  equality  as 
can  only  be  accepted  by  Eng- 
land. They  hanker  after  a 
German  preponderance,  and 
hesitate  to  sink  it  in  a  purely 
international  enterprise.  We 
would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  Germany  and  France 
decide  to  carry  out  alone  the 
concession,  as  no  one  doubts 
their  ability  to  do  so.  Willingly 
we  gave  over  to  Germany  the 
position  we  once  held  in  Turkey, 
and  it  is  only  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  she  should  desire 
to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  that 
position.  It  will  require  a  long 
period  of  reflection  and  an 
ability  to  regard  the  interesting 
enterprise  from  a  world  stand- 
point, and  not  a  national,  before 
Germany  consents  to  a  loyal 
association  in  which  no  one 
member  of  it  retains  privileges 
or  control  greater  than  another. 
And  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  only 
in  hearty  co-operation  with  Eng- 


land that  the  grandest  results 
from  the  scheme  can  be  realised 
— the  linking  of  the  East  with 
the  West.  That  co-operation 
would  give  an  importance  to 
the  project  which  it  cannot 
possess  if  it  is  merely  a  rail- 
road for  the  development  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  While  there- 
fore we  cannot  object  to  the 
realisation  by  Germany  and 
France  alone  of  the  lesser 
object,  we  shall  regret  that  the 
greater  possibilities  of  the  rail- 
way are  not  from  the  outset 
clearly  indicated  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  only  Power  which 
can  fully  assure  them.  It  is 
no  secret  the  interest  which  the 
German  Emperor  has  taken  in 
the  Bagdad  Railway  concession 
— indeed  it  was  to  his  personal 
influence  that  it  owed  its  birth, 
— and  we  very  much  mistake 
the  grasp  of  his  Imperial  mind 
if  he  is  not  able  to  realise  how 
much  greater  would  be  the  glory 
of  contributing  to  establish  a 
"Highway  of  the  Nations" 
than  of  making  a  German 
railroad  penetrating  Asiatic 
Turkey.  This  last  will  be 
merely  parochial  in  its  aim  and 
object:  the  "Highway  of  the 
Nations  "  would  be  the  grand- 
est enterprise  in  its  far-reach- 
ing and  civilising  results  which 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
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seq, 

Gladstone,  Mr,  624. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  contrasts  between  Dis- 
raeli and,  489  —  the  political  career 
of,  624  et  seq, 

Goschen,  Lord,  reminiscences  of,  181. 

Great   Adventurer,   a  :    The  Duke 

DE  RiPPERDA,  741. 

Grey,  Fairy,  251. 

Gulf,  the  Perslan,  135. 

Gun,  manipulation  of  the,  in  snipe- 
shooting,  807  et  seq, 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  speech  of,  at 
Malwood,  296  et  seq. 

Her  Family,  Pixie  and,  54. 

Highway,  Babes  of  the,  800. 

Hinds,  Dr,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  remin- 
iscences of,  166. 

History  of  Scottish  Litbraturs,  a, 
124. 

Holmes,  ''Tommy,"  reminiscences  of, 
320. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald, 439. 

Howell,  Charles  Augustus,  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  painters  and,  reminiscences 
of,  301 — a  luncheon  at  the  house  of, 
304. 

Huddleston,  Baron,  reminiscences  of, 
19. 

Humiliation,  539. 

Hybrid  trout,  the  so-called,  description 
of,  360  et  seq. 

Ill-considered  Impulse,  an,  89. 

Involuntary  Olive-Branch,  an,  190. 

"Insular  Free  Trade,"  Mr  Balfour's 
pamphlet  on,  562  et  seq, 

Ireland,  wasted  sporting  resources  of, 
465. 

Irish  Home  Rule,  the  contest  for,  in 
Parliament,  433  et  seq. 

Irish  Salmon-River,  an,  453. 
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October:  Lord  Salisbury,  628 — An 
unbeDding  Tory,  ib. — His  Indifference 
to  Public  Opiuion,  629'-His  Reputa- 
tion on  the  CJontinent,  530  —  The 
mingled  Gravity  and  Ridicule  of  his 
Speeches,  ib. — A  consistent  Career, 
531—'  Man  and  Superman,'  533— Mr 
•O.  B.  Shaw,  the  Revolutionist,  534 — 
The  complete  Author  and  his  Reward, 
536— Half  a  Million  Words  a- Year, 
536. 

November:  An  Unconventional  Bi- 
ography, 684  —  Mr  Meynell's  *  Dis- 
raeli,' ib.  —  The  Worthlessness  of 
•Gossip,  686 — A  Consistent  Statesman, 
687— The  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
688— M.  de  Blowitz,  691— The  Corre- 
spondent and  the  Princess,  692 — Gov- 
ernment by  Journalism,  694  —  An 
Awful  Warning,  695. 

December:  The  Death  of  Theodor 
Mommsen,  845  —  The  *  History  of 
Rome,'  ib. — Historians  New  and  Old, 
846  —  Art  or  Science,  847  —  *  The 
Creevey  Papers/  849  —  A  Samuel 
Pepys  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
851 — Whiggism  displayed,  852 — Lord 
Rowton,  Statesman  and  Philanthrop- 
ist, 854. 

Nahrwan  Canal,  the  ancient,  in  Meso- 
potamia, description  of,  868  et  seq. — 
proposed  renewal  of,  862  et  seq. 

Nettleship,  J.  T.,  reminiscences  of,  313. 

Nigel  Seaton,  the  Wooing  of,  337. 

North  Atlantic,  attempts  to  monopolise 
the  shipping  trade  of  the,  278. 

OliveBranch,  an  Involuntary,  190. 

Oliver,  Patty,  reminiscences  of,  320. 

Outside  Pets,  766. 

'  Oxford  at  the  Cross  Roads '  by  Percy 
Gardner,  notice  of,  769. 

Oxford  Revisited,  756. 

Parliamentary  Nestor,  a,  489. 

Parrot,  the  story  of  a,  779  et  9eq. 

Perceval,  Miss,  anecdote  of  George  III. 
and.  494. 

Perilous  Ride,  a,  669. 

Persian  Gulf,  the,  135. 

Persian  Gulf,  the,  Great  Britain's  present 
position  in,  136  et  $eq. — her  trade  with, 
138  «^  seq.  —  strategical  value  of,  to 
Britain,  140  et  seq. 

Personalia  :  Political,  Social,  and 
Various  : — 

II.  Lawyers  :  Chief  Baron  Pollock, 
1  —  Edwin  James,  2  —  Baron  C.  E. 
Pollock,  5  — Lord  Bramwell,  8  — Mr 
Justice  Byles,  9  —  Vice  -  Chancellor 
Bacon,  10 — Lord  Chief -Justice  Cook- 
burn,  ib. — Lord  Coleridge,  11 — Lord 
Bowen,  12  — Lord  Westbury,  13  — 
**Dick"  BetheU,  16  —  Sir  George 
Jessel,  16 — Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 
18  —  Baron  Huddleeton,  19  —  Sir 
Francis  Jeune,  20 — Lord  Lyndhnrst, 


21  —  Lord    Chelmsford,    ib.  —  Lord 
Chancellor  Cairns,  22. 

III.  The  Church  :  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  165— Dr  Hinds  and  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  166 — Archbishop  Tait,  ib. — 
Mrs  Tait,  168— Bishop  Jackson  and 
the  Lincolnshire  Clergy,  169 — "  Squar- 
son "  King,  ib. — Parson  Dymoke,  170 
— Bishop  Sumner,  174 — Lord  Thnr- 
low,  176 — Bishop  Wilberforce,  176— 
William  Wilberforce,  178^Professor 
Jowett,  179 — His  favourite  Pupils, 
180 — A  Dinner-partv  at  Jowett's,  181 
—Lord  Gosohen,  ib. — Lord  Milner, 
ib. 

IV.  Art  and  Letters:  The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Painters  and  Charles 
Augustus  Howell,  301  —  A  curious 
Dinner  -  party,  303  —  Leonard  Rowe 
Valpy,  io. — A  Luncheon  at  Howell's, 
304 — Mr  Swinburne,  ib. — His  Con- 
tempt for  Tennyson,  306 — His  Eton 
Days  and  Adventure  with  Dr  Good- 
ford,  306— His  Novel,  307— Edward 
Bume  -  Jones,  ib.  —  His  Indignation 
i^ainst  Du  Maurier,  308  —  Oscar 
Wilde  as  a  Wit  and  Playwright,  f6. — 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  309— J.  T.  Nettleship, 
313  — "The  Lost  Leader,"  314  — 
Browning,  ib. — Sir  Edsar  Boehm,  315 
— Thackeray  and  Trouope,  ib. — Tom 
Robertson,  318  —  H.  J.  Byron  and 
Sir  F.  Bumand,  320— Patty  Oliver, 
»6.— "  Tommy  "  Holmes,  ib. — Palsrave 
Simpson  and  '*the  gods,"  ib. — ^fred 
Wigan,  321  —  Aimee  D^l^e,  ib. — 
William  Terriss,  t6.  —  A  remarkable 
Dream,  322. 

V.  Personages  and  Rbtrospkcts  : 
Disraeli,  486 — Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
489 — A  Parliamentary  Nestor,  ib. — 
Canning,  490 — Lord  Melbourne  and 
the  importunate  Place-hunter,  ib. — 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  492  —  Lady 
Jersey,  ib. — Disraeli  in  the  Hunting- 
field,  493 — Prime  Ministers  as  Sports- 
men, ib. — A  Reminiscence  of  Mr  Fox, 
ib. — Mementos  of  Lord  Chatham  and 
Mr  Pitt,  494  — Miss  Perceval  and 
George  III.,  ib. — A  Military  Veteran, 
»6.— Lady  Louisa  Tigbe,  496— Colonel 
Tighe,  »6.— William  rV.  and  his  Bof- 
foonery,  496 — Lord  Byron,  ib. — Mrs 
Stowe  8  Calumny,  498  —  Sir  Percy 
Shellev  and  Field  Place,  499  — The 
Transnguration  of  London,  501  — 
Changes  and  Innovations,  502. 

Pets,  Outside,  766. 

Pinjih  Rhino,  the,  268. 

Pitt,  Mr,  mementos  of  Lord  Chatham 

and,  494. 
Pixu  and  heb  Family,  54. 
Policies,  Fiscal,  in  1903,  277. 
Pollock,  Baron  C.  E.,  reminiscences  of, 
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Tiffris,  plan  of  Sir  William  Willoocka 
For  restoring  the  ancient  irrigation 
works  on  the,  857  et  9eq. 

Tragkdt  of  the  Black  Hole,  thb, 
220. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  the  career  of,  43 
et  aeq. 

Ueskiib,  present  warlike  aspect  of,  555 
— the  railway  journey  from,  to  Salon- 
ica,  558. 

Valpy,  Leonard  Rowe,  reminiscences  of, 
303. 

Village  Saturday  Eve,  the,  798. 

Virginia,  career  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  founder  of,  28  et  seq, 

Voltaire,  835. 

Voltaire,  the  early  years  of,  836 — life  of, 
in  England,  837  —  friendship  of,  for 
Madame  du  Ch&telet,  838  — at  the 
Court  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  839 
et  seq. — settles  at  Femey,  841 — the 
works  of,  ib.  et  aeq. — the  character 
of,  844. 

War  in  the  West,  the,  643. 

War  Office,  the  reform  of  the,  543  et 
aeq. 

Warren,  Samuel,  anecdote  of,  501. 

West,  the  War  in  the,  643. 

Westbury,  Lord,  reminiscences  of,  13. 


What  I  Saw  in  Macbdonla  :  Mon- 

astir,  549— In  Ueskiib  To-day,  555— 

The  Trip  to  Salonioa,  568. 
Wiffan,  Alfred,  reminiscences  of,  321. 
Wiloerforoe,  Bishop,  reminiscences  of, 

176— and  of  William,  178. 
Wilde,  Oscar,  as  a  wit  and  playwright, 

reminiscences  of,  308. 
Willcooks,  Sir  William,  the  dam  and 

reservoir  at  Assouan  planned  by,  857 

— scheme  of,  for  restoring  the  ancient 

irrigation  works  on    the  Tigris,   ib, 

el  aeq, 
WilUam  IV.,  buffoonery  of,  497. 
*  William    Makepeace   Thackeray '    by 

Charles  Whibtey,  review  of,  676  et 

aeq. 
'  William    Wetmore    Story    and     his 

Friends'   by    Henry   James,   review 

of,  659  et  aeq. 
Willow-grouse  and  red  grouse,  specific 

difference  between,  453. 
With  a  Canadian  Canoe  in  Central 

France,  210. 
With  the  Ruck  to  the  Derby,  81. 
Wooing  of  Nigel  Seaton,  the,  337. 
Yule,   Sir    Henry,   revision    of    Marco 

Polo's  travels  edited  by,  referred  to, 

519,  527. 
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